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THE WRITINGS 
OF FATHER LUKE WADDING, O.F.M 


bout the year 1611 solemn ceremonies were being held in a certain 

church in Spain. There was a great concourse of people. The bishop 
and the members of the cathedral chapter were present; and the sermon 
was being delivered by a distinguished preacher. “Cherish the writings 
of the saints and cherish the learned saints,” he told his congregation. 
“T myself have a special regard for both. But I have no devotion to 
simpletons like Saint Francis of Assisi.”! It was no slip of the tongue. 
He repeated it, and he emphasised it by saying it a third time. A murmur 
of disapproval passed through the congregation. The preacher stuttered 
and stammered. The points of his carefully prepared sermon began to 
slip his memory. His face went red. Confusion seized him. The people 
grew restive and impatient. He fled the pulpit in dismay. 

At that same time Luke Wadding of Waterford, Ireland, then a 
young Franciscan student, was studying for the priesthood at Coimbra 
in Portugal,? and often during his summer vacations he used to visit the 
neighbouring Franciscan friary of Figueira da Foz to pore over the old 
books and manuscripts in the library and to gather material for an 
edition of the writings of St. Francis which he was preparing. What 
urged him on was that about six years before, during his noviceship, a 
misguided but well-meaning friend wrote to him lamenting that he 
should have thought fit to bury his great talents in the obscurity of the 
cloister and above all in an order like that of the Franciscans, which, 
said his friend, had never been distinguished for the cult of letters or 
for the number of its learned men.‘ The unforeseen result was that Luke 
set before himself as the main part of his life’s work to show the strong 
literary and learned traditions of the Franciscan order and to prove 
that even its founder was far from discouraging a balanced interest in 


1 “‘non vero idiotis, qualis erat Franciscus.” 

2 F. Harold, Vita Fratris Lucae Waddingi, 3rd ed. (cura patrum provin- 
ciae Hiberniae) (Quaracchi, 1931), chaps. v, vi, pp. 13—14. 

3 L. Wadding, Annales Minorum, 3rd ed., XVI (Quaracchi, 1933), 288, 
ad an. 1527. 

4 Harold, Vita, chap. vi, p. 14. 


16 Franciscan Studies. 1958 225 
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studies and scholarship. He began by seeking out every item written 
by St Francis, carefully studying and interpreting it. His final decision 
was to copy out and publish all the writings and elucidate them with 
his own notes and commentaries. The result was a quarto volume of 
over six hundred pages, which appeared at Antwerp in 1623.5 In the 
address to the reader he lays bare his motives. 


I know that you are also anxious to learn what inspired me to collect 
and comment on these writings after several centuries, since such a long 
period of time has passed without any of our fathers or their superiors 
attempting the task. I tell you frankly, this effort of mine, such as it is, for 
the glory of St Francis, took its origins from other people’s assiduity in 
decrying him. For when certain sciolists, wiser than other people in their 
own judgment only, upbraided us with our indolence and ignorance and 
added that it was a hereditary disgrace derived from our founder, I desired 
to place before their eyes the teaching of this holy man, from which it will 
be seen that he was not as ignorant as they wish to make him, and that he 
did not hinder his friars from the study of letters, but that he counselled it, 
nay, even clearly ordered it in his rule, as St Bonaventure asserts.® 


History shows, he continues, how faithfully his friars followed his 
example and advice, bringing glory to the whole Christian church by 
their writings, as any list of ecclesiastical writers will demonstrate. It 
will be seen that the Franciscan order is second to none in thenumber 
of its learned men. “That,” he explains, ‘““was how I began my research 
on the writings of St Francis. My research-work intensified my purpose, 
while the joy at what I found aroused the desire to find still more.’’? 

Luke dedicated the volume to the brothers Trejo, one a bishop, the 
other a cardinal. The bishop was Anthony, under whose aegis Luke had 
first gone to Rome. Anthony was head of the delegation sent by King 
Philip III of Spain to Pope Paul V, to promote the cause of the immac- 
ulate conception of Our Lady, and Luke was its official theologian. 
Gabriel, the cardinal, was the person who put on record the account of 
the preacher who had spoken ill of St Francis, and the letter in which 
he describes it is printed in this same volume.® He deliberately refrains, 
he tells us, from mentioning the name of the Spanish city in which the 
incident occurred lest the reputation of the preacher or of the order to 

5 B. P. Francisci assisiatis opuscula: nunc primum collecta, tribus tomis 
distincta, notis et commentariis asceticis illustrata, per Fr. Lucam Waddingum.. 
(Antwerp, 1623). 

& Ad lectorem praefatio, in op. cit., p. xlix. 


7 “Hoc meae inquisitionis Operum Francisci principium. Auxit vero 


studium ipsa inquisitio, dum inuentorum gaudium inueniendorum excitabat 
desiderium.”’ Ibid. 


8 Cardinalis de Treio epistola, in id., pp. xxxiii—iv. 
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which he belonged should suffer. The cardinal at that time was still 
a layman, and was acting as auditor in the Spanish royal court at 
Valladolid. The preacher’s remarks did not lessen his esteem for St Fran- 
cis. It was due to his suggestion and influence that the feast of the 
stigmata of St Francis, previously celebrated only by Franciscans, was 
extended to the universal church.* More remarkable still, no sooner was 
the cardinal’s purple conferred on him than he decided to don also the 
brown habit of the Third Order of St Francis.?° “I report the case as I 
know it to have happened,” he tells us. “I do not proclaim it a miracle, 
but I do look on Francis as a wise as well as a holy man.” The narration 
of the event only confirmed Luke in his conviction of the need for 
publishing the correct view about Francis and his followers. The writ- 
ings of St Francis were to be followed by the publication of the works 
of a number of other mediaeval Franciscans. Histories and a biographical 
dictionary of the writers of the order would further correct the false 
impression that was abroad. 

Luke Wadding never looked back. From that till the end of his life, 
his publications, between compilations and editions, averaged out at 
well over a volume a year. And the great majority of them were about 
Franciscans or on Franciscan subjects or were editions of texts compiled 
by Franciscan friars. 

Significantly enough, his greatest work is his history of the Franciscan 
order. He commenced work on it soon after publishing the writings of 
St Francis, and for the following thirty years he laboured at it assiduous- 
ly as much as other important external activities would permit him. No 
sooner was one volume published than readers were clamouring for the 
next, and Luke was hard put to it at times to keep up the supply. He 
explained his difficulties. 

® Id., pp. xxxix—xl. He describes how it happened. His brother, then 
a Franciscan but not yet a bishop, went to spend a few days with him at 
Valladolid while he himself was still a layman and attached to the royal 
court. After supper on September 16 the two Franciscans were reciting 
matins for the following day, while he, walking up and down in another part 
of the room, was saying the Psalter of Our Lady. His curiosity aroused by 
hearing the frequent repetition of the name of St Francis, he enquired about 
what feast they were celebrating. On hearing that it was the feast of the 
stigmata of St Francis, he expressed surprise that such a feast, more im- 
portant even than that of the death of St Francis, should be confined to the 
Franciscan order. There and then, he and his brother agreed that, if ever 
the occasion should offer, they would try to have it extended to the universal 
church. Ten years later his brother was vicar general of the order and he 
was cardinal, and they succeeded in having their wish fulfilled and had the 
privilege of assisting together at the first solemn celebration of the feast. 


10 Epistola dedicatoria, in id., p. ix; Cardinalis de Treio epistola, in id., 
pp. xli—ii. 


16* 
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I try adroitly to allow no moment to slip by uselessly, and no day without 
a line. I do not eat the bread of idleness, but in labour and fatigue. Like 
those building the walls of Jerusalem [who are described in the second Book 
of Esdras] with one hand I pursue the work, in the other I hold the sword, 
that is, part of the time writing, part of the time engaged in other preoccu- 
pations. 

That piece occurs in the preface to the third volume." For nearly 
every volume he had ready a similar apt text of scripture. For the fourth 
volume it was Proverbs, XXX, 29: “There are three things which go 
well, and the fourth that walketh happily.”!* While working on the 
fifth volume he was dragged away from the quiet, studious atmosphere 
of St Isidore’s College, Rome, which he himself had founded, to the head 
house of the order at Ara Coeli, there to assume the arduous office of 
acting procurator general. Soon after his return to his books and manu- 
scripts at St Isidore’s he was able to publish the fifth volume. His text 
was, ““When young Tobias returned from Ninive to his father’s house 
he saw his progeny to the fifth generation” (Tobias, XIV, 15). So I, too, 
he explains, having returned from the bustling life at Ara Coeli to my 
own quiet cell at St Isidore’s, now see the fifth generation, as it were, of 
my poor little mind.!* The sixth volume was being prepared under the 
stress and strain of the news about the terrible war of the Confederation 
of Kilkenny in Ireland and the threatening disunion of forces. Wadding’s 
work had increased immensely. He was Irish agent at Rome. He had a 
voluminous cor-espondence to deal with. He was consultor to different 
ecclesiastical congregations and commissions. During part of this time 
he was also guardian of St Isidore’s college, and the full weight of its 
administration fell on his aging shoulders. It was only after the labours 
and cares of the day that he was able to settle down in his room or in 
the college library to continue this monumental work by which his name 
shall be remembered for ever. For his text he went to Genesis, XXX, 19: 
“And Lia conceived again... and... she called his name Zabulon.” 
Lia, he explains, signifies “labouring,” and Zabulon can mean either 
“a token of good-will” or ‘‘fluxus noctis,” that is, “flowing or course of 
the night.”” He applies this to his own case. Labouring, indeed, and 
groaning under the weight of many tasks, have I conceived and brought 
forth this volume. I want it to be “a token of my good-will” towards 
that Franciscan order to which I have dedicated all my labours. And 


11 Wadding, Annales Minorum, 3rd ed., VI (Quaracchi, 1931), (i.e. 
Ist ed., vol. III), praefatio, p. xviii. 

12 Td., VIII (Quaracchi, 1932), (i.e. Ist ed., vol. IV), praefatio, p. xxiii. 

18 Td., IX (Quaracchi, 1932), (i.e. Ist ed., vol. V), praefatio, p. xv. 
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truly it was only in “‘the course of the night” that I was able to do any 
work at it.14 Father Francis Harold, who knew him well, confirms this. 
Regularly, he would continue at his desk until eleven o'clock, and 
frequently he was so absorbed in his task that the clock of the neighbour- 
ing church of the Trinita de’ Monti would ring the midnight hour over 
the sleeping city by the Tiber before this indefatigable man would lay 
his pen aside to snatch a few hours rest.}5 


The first two volumes were dedicated to the then ministers general 
of the order, Benignus of Genoa and Bernardine of Siena, the third to 
Prince Ferdinand Enrique de Ribera, the fourth to the marquis of 
Castelrodrigo, the fifth to Cardinal Francis Barberini, the sixth to the 
Emperor Ferdinand III, the seventh to Ferdinand IV, king of Hungary 
and Bohemia, and the eight to King Philip IV of Spain. We can take it 
that none of those dedications was written without the permission of 
the distinguished persons concerned, and we can be certain, so high 
was Wadding’s prestige throughout Europe, and so great was the esteem 
in which his work was held, that every one of them would have felt 
honoured to have a volume of these famed annals dedicated to his 
memory. 


The annals begin with the birth of St Francis and end with the 
period of the dissolution of the monasteries and the rise of Protestantism. 
They tell the story of over three centuries of Franciscanism, its beginning 
as a tiny movement of Christian reform and its spread throughout the 
five continents and into every social sphere. The constitutional and 
legislative development of the first, second, and third orders founded 
by St Francis, the foundation of friaries and convents throughout the 
world, the careers of Franciscan popes, cardinals, and bishops, are all 
treated of, or at least touched upon. The literary and educational 
influence of Franciscans on the life of their times is also examined. It 
was a vast undertaking, which would have daunted a man of lesser 
courage, especially one with so many other commitments, but Luke was 
encouraged by the enthusiastic aid he received from superiors and 
confréres, as well as by the fact that a trail was already blazed for him 


14 Id., XII (Quaracchi, 1932), (i.e. Ist ed., vol. VI), praefatio, p. xvii. 

18 “continuabat enim studia semper ad undecimam horam a meridie, 
nec raro sui oblitum, et in studii absorptum ipsum in se revocabat mediae 
noctis major campana sanctissimae Trinitatis Montis Pincii, qua nocturnae 
lucubrationis pertinacia reparare satagebat id litterarii laboris, quod occupa- 
tionibus diurnis praeripiebatur.”” — Harold, Vita, chap. xxxvi, p. 43. 
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by such chroniclers as Marianus of Florence,!* Francis Gonzaga,!” Mark 
of Lisbon,!* and Henri de Vroom.?® 

The work comprises eight large volumes, so large, in fact, that all 
later editors found it more convenient to divide each into two, making 
sixteen in all, and they are still very large volumes.2° When Luke wrote 
his challenging introduction to the first volume he was an energetic man 
in his thirties. When he was penning his peroration at the end of the last 
volume, he was a failing old man, who had felt obliged to call on his 
nephew, Father Francis Harold from Limerick, to help him with the 
work and undertake to continue it down to their own times. This perora- 
tion constitutes a touching farewell not merely to the faithful readers 
of the annals but to literary labours in general. It is also an echo of what 
he wrote thirty years before about the defamers of his order, whose 
taunts had goaded him into historical research in the first instance. It 
is so revealing of the character of the man and of his life’s purpose that 
I cannot forbear giving a summary translation of it. 


I have now followed on paper the footsteps of my fellow-religious, who 
traversed nearly every country in Europe. I have found that they filled the 
earth with the seed of sound doctrine. I then crossed the seas after them to 
India, the Orient, and the countries to the west. There, also, I have traced 
the good work they accomplished. Finally, after sailing through so many 
years, buffeted by the tempests of the vast ocean, I am compelled to gather 
in the sails of my shivering boat, and, having cast anchor, to come to rest in 
port. Already the weight of old age presses me down, and in my worn-out 
body the spirit, formerly so eager, now begins to languish, and, surrounded 
on all sides by the pressure of affairs, finally acknowledges itself unequal 
to the task. It is time, therefore, for me to free myself completely from all 
preoccupations, and, having laid aside my pen, to look to that one thing 
which is supremely necessary, that is, the saving of my soul. I therefore call 
on you, most holy virgin, mother of God, you who are the safe refuge of the 


16 Fasciculus chronicarum Ordinis Minorum, an unpublished work of 
which Wadding had a manuscript copy, and which, as he himself tells us 
in his Scriptores, proved helpful to him in compiling his annals. See Giuseppe 
Abate in Miscellanea franciscana, XL (Rome, 1940), 273—6. 

17 De origine seraphicae religionis franciscanae (Rome, 1587). 

18 The first two parts of his chronicles of the order were published in 
Portuguese and the third in Spanish (Lisbon, 1557; Lisbon, 1562; Salamanca, 
1570; respectively). They were quickly translated into all the great European 
languages. 

19 Wadding found his manuscript history of the province of Germania 
Inferior most useful for the territory it covered, and also utilised his general 
history of the order which was published at Antwerp in 1613. See Wadding, 
Scriptores Ordinis Minorum, editio novissima yoo 1906), s. n. Henricus 
Sedulius; and Harold, Vita, chap. xxxiv, pp. 4 

20 The most convenient edition is the third, published at Quaracchi 
193I—33, with a seventeenth volume containing the indexes, Quaracchi, 
1935. 
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shipwrecked. And your help also, I beseech, O most blessed father Francis. 
Your sons have done great work for God in many European countries, in 
the vast provinces of Asia and America, throughout the wide expanse of 
the new world. I, the littlest one in the house of my father, for I have called 
myself thy son, plodding away at my little tasks and collecting the scattered 
documents, have tried under your auspices, O seraphic father, to write of 
their illustrious deeds and of their apostolic labours. If my work merits any 
reward, intercede that God in His great mercy may grant me forgiveness 
of my sins and the recompense of eternal life.*4 

Luke Wadding’s second greatest literary achievement was the 
publication of the whole works of John Duns Scotus. The work was 
divided into twelve tomes but ran into sixteen folio volumes, and was 
published at Lyons in 1639. Its inspiration derived from the same burn- 
ing resentment at unjust aspersions and the same ardent desire to 
vindicate the honour of the favourite theologian of his order. There was 
the additional stimulus of patriotism, because in common with all 
seventeenth-century Irish Franciscans, Luke felt there was a good case 
for claiming Duns Scotus was an Irishman.” In fact, the publication 
was in the main a joint Irish Franciscan undertaking. Fathers Anthony 
Hickey of Clare and John Punch of Cork gave valuable help, and abun- 
dant use was made of the already published scholia and texts and commen- 


taries of Hugh MacCaghwell, archbishop ot Armagh and Maurice 
O’Fihely, archbishop of Juam, the famous Flos Mundi. 
Scientifically, it is not a completely satisfactory edition. Although 
a considerable advance on what went before, it is yet a fairly typical 
product of its age. Luke chose the best available texts and made some 


21 Wadding, Annales Minorum, 3rd ed., XVI, 547—0. 

218 Scholars had gradually been coming to agree with the opinions of 
Rev. Fr Ephrem Longpré, O.F.M., about the birthplace of Duns Scotus, 
but a recent book sets one wondering whether after all so much progress has 
been made since Wadding’s day towards the solution of the problem. Dr 
D. E. Easson in his Medieval religious houses: Scotland (London, 1957), 
p. 11, after referring to the twelfth century Premonstratensian theologian, 
Adam ‘‘the Scot,’”’ writes: ‘Still more elusive is the association both with 
Scotland and with Scottish monasticism of the Doctor Subtilis, John Duns 
Scotus.’’ The Brockie MS on which the case is mainly based is not, accord- 
ing to him, a real register but a collection of transcripts. Other material in 
the MS alleged to derive from the same source as the account of Duns Scotus 
has been found unreliable, and even the alleged source itself is subject to 
suspicion as being merely the elaboration of a tradition, the elements of 
which (with some variations) are to be found in seventeenth century Scottish 
writers. The statements in the account receive little or no support from 
existing records. The identification offered for Littledean is at best conjec- 
tural. Dr Easson concludes (p. 12): ‘“Thus, until the authenticity of Brockie’s 
statements is substantiated, the problem of Duns’s origines has not, it seems, 


been satisfactorily solved; it stands where it did — in the limbo of uncer- 
tainties.” 
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collations with old and trustworthy manuscripts. Both he and MacCagh- 
well felt justified in making what to them seemed corrections or 
improvements. Actually, a number of the so-called corrections were 
ill-advised, and some of the parts consigned ignominiously to the margins 
have since been demonstrated to have been written by Duns Scotus 
himself or at least sanctioned by him. Several good manuscripts which 
have since come to light were unknown to Wadding. Further, he erro- 
neously accepted as Duns Scotus’s, and edited as such, a large number 
of tracts that are now acknowledged to be spurious. He was misled into 
thinking that the so-called Reportata Parisiensia were merely repetitions 
delivered at Paris of Duns Scotus’s Oxford lectures, whereas they are 
really the notes taken by students who attended his Paris lectures.” 
The chief value of Wadding’s edition is that for the first time it 
brought together in convenient form all the works generally attributed 
to Duns Scotus and provided a reasonably good text. It has retained 
its usefulness throughout the last three centuries and will continue to 
do so until the completion of the critical Vatican edition, of which only 
four volumes have yet appeared.” Its impact was immense. The demand 
for it was so great that within two years of publication it was almost 
impossible to procure a copy in the shops.” It has been estimated that 
during the last three decades of the seventeenth century more than 120 
folio volumes based on it were issued from the printing presses. 
Luke’s advocacy of the immaculate conception of Our Lady springs 
not merely from a tender devotion going back to childhood days in Water- 
ford, not merely from his training in the schools of Spain, where this 
doctrine was so popular, but also from its being the traditional teaching 
of his own order, and from its theological orthodoxy having been so 
brilliantly defended by his beloved John Duns Scotus. As theological 
adviser to the legation sent to Rome by the king of Spain, he undertook 
much research work into the history of the cult and the definability of 
the doctrine. His work is an important landmark on the road that leads 


22 See C. M. Bali¢, ‘‘Wadding, the Scotist,” in Franciscan Fathers, 
Father Luke Wadding commemorative volume (Dublin, 1957), pp. 486—504. 

28 Doctoris Subtilis et Mariani Ioannis Duns Scoti Ovdinis Fratrum 
Minorum opera omnia... studio et cura Commissionis Scotisticae.. . 
praeside P. Carolo Bali¢..., I and II (Vatican, 1950), III (Vatican, 1954), 
IV (Vatican. 1956). 

*4 “Sane vero quam corresponderit Deus votis et opinioni Waddingi in 
edendis his operibus Scoti, nunc nobis palam est, quando videmus ipsum 
studium operamque ejus adeo prospere successisse, ipsosque libros, etsi 
multo aere comparandos, tam avide distractos fuisse, ut cum plurima essent 
exemplaria, vix biennio post eorum editionem ullum inveniretur venale, 
cum a multis adhuc sollicite quaerantur.’”” — Harold, Vita, chap. xxvi, p. 33. 
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to that solemn proclamation by Pope Pius IX in 1854 of the immaculate 
conception of Our Lady as a dogma of the faith. His writings on the 
subject are to be found in his volume on the legation of King Philip III 
and King Philip [V5 and in three little books on the death,™ redemption,?” 
and baptism** of Our Lady, which he published at Rome in the last 
years of his life. 


Many of his smaller works can be seen as fitting harmoniously into 
place in the great life-plan he had set before himself. His argument 
against the claims that St Francis was originally a Hermit of St Augus- 
tine is of a piece with his earlier refutation of other false theories about 
the saint.?® A friend of his, Father Thomas Herrera, published a long 
reply to Luke’s short tract. But what pained Luke was that Herrera 
while quietly preparing it was a constant visitor at St Isidore’s College, 
where he was treated like one of the community and was also given 
access to Luke’s books and manuscripts. He used Luke’s ammunition 
against himself.*° There followed another tract from Luke and another 
from Herrera. To this latter, Luke prepared a brief reply, but when 
news reached him that Herrera had died, he desisted from publishing 


25 Presbeia sive legatio Philippi III. et IV. Catholicorum regum Hispani- 
arum ad ss. dd. nn. Paulum pp. V. et Gregorium XV. de definienda contro- 
versia immaculatae conceptionis B. Virginis Mariae, per illustriss. et reveren- 
diss. Dom. D. Fr. Antonium a Trejo... Descripta ac concinnata per P. Fr. 
Lucam Waddingum ... (Antwerp, 1641). The first word is in Greek capitals, 
and there is a full stop after controversia. The plate on the preceding leaf has 
a slightly different wording and is somewhat shorter. The above edition, 
which is the one we have consulted, was the second. There an earlier 
one, which was published at Louvain in 1624. 

26 Immaculatae conceptioni B. Mariae Virginis non adversari ejus mor- 
tem corpovalem. Opusculum. Author Fr. Lucas Waddingus ... (Rome, 1655). 

27 De vedemptione B. Mariae Virginis. Opusculum secundum. Authore 
Fr. Luca Waddingo Ordinis Minorum (Rome, 1656). 

28 De baptismo B. Mariae Virginis. Opusculum tertium. Authore Fr. Luca 
Waddingo Ordinis Minorum (Rome, 1656). 

29 His Apologeticus was first published in Madrid in 1625, then in the 
first volume of the first edition of the Annales Minorum (Lyons, 1625), and 
again in octavo at Lyons, 1641, accompanied by his reply to Herrera. Pedro 
Navarro, O.F.M., published a Spanish translation of the Apologeticus in 
Madrid in 1625. Present-day readers can most easily consult both works in 
the Quaracchi edition of the Annales, viz., Apologeticus de praetenso mona- 
chatu augustiniano Sancti Francisci in quo deteguntur et refelluntur varit 
evroves ex hac una controversia exorti, in Wadding, Annales Minorum, II 
(Quaracchi, 1931), 499—562; Apologetici defensio, in id., pp. 563—668. The 
Quaracchi edition also gives the address to the reader which was prefixed 
by Wadding to the first edition but which was omitted in the reprint in the 
first edition of the Annales. 

30 “‘suspicari non poteram domesticis auxiliis, meis libris et schedis mihi 
parari bellum, et post tuum abscessum, quam occulte ordiebaris pugnam 
indicendam.”” — Wadding’s address to Herrera, prefixed to his A pologetict 
defensio. 
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it, not wishing, as his biographer tells us, to disturb the shades of the 
dead.*4 

His volume on the writers of the Franciscan order with its syllabus 
of Franciscan martyrs and confessors, Scriptores Ordinis Minorum, is 
still indispensable for students of Franciscan history and is, in fact, a 
most valuable acquisition for any reference library.** It was an incidental 
product of his work on the annals, Other fruits of the same devotion to 
his order are his editions of texts of St Anthony of Padua (one volume), 
of Angelo del Paz (three volumes), of John Wallensis (three tracts in 
two volumes) ,** of Archbishop John Baptist Petrucci’s poem on the life 
of St James of the Marches (one volume), as well as his re-arrangement 
in a single alphabetical list of the cases of conscience of Emanuel Rodri- 
guez (one volume), his account of the martyrdom of fourteen Franciscans 
of Bohemia, and also the pious epigrams which he composed for insertion 


under the series of pictures in the cloisters of the Franciscan friary at 
Salamanca.™ 


An essay of his on the origins, utility, and excellence of the Hebrew 
language may seem a far cry from his main line of studies, but it is only 
apparently so. As a theologian he realised the need for a competent 


knowledge of Hebrew and studied it in Spain and Rome. Nor was a 
Franciscan association lacking. The essays was intended as an introduc- 
tion to his edition of the Hebrew concordance of the bible of Mario of 


31 “mortui manes non amplius agitare decrevit’”” — Harold, Vita, chap. 
xlii, p. 54. 

at riptores Ordinis Minorum quibus accessit syllabus illorum qui ex 
eodem ordine pro fide Christi fortiter occubuerunt. Priores atramento, posterio- 
ves sanguine christianam religionem asseruerunt. Recensuit Fr. Lucas Wad- 
dingus ejusdem instituti theologi. Editio novissima (Rome, 1906). 

33 According to Hieronymus Spettmann, O.F.M., ‘“‘Das Schriftchen ‘De 
oculo morali’ und sein Verfasser,” in Arvchivum Franciscanum Historicum, 
XVI (Quaracchi, 1923), 309—22, the author of one of these, the De oculo 
morali, was not John Wallensis, as Wadding thought, nor Raymond Jorda- 
nus (Idiota) as Theophilus Raynaud, S.J., against whom Wadding wrote, 
thought, nor John Peckam, as several believed, but Pierre de Limoges alias 
Petrus de Ciperia (Lacepiera), canon of Evreux (d. 1306). 

34 For some details about these works, see Wadding, Scriptores and 
Sbaralea (Sbaraglia), Supplementum et castigatio ad Scriptores, both s.n. 
Lucas Wadding, etc. See also Harold, Vita, chaps. xv, xvi, xviii, xx. For 
his tract on the Bohemian martyrs, see Wadding, Scripiores, s. n. Hierony- 
mus Strasser. He sent it to Strasser for correction. Strasser corrected it, but 
then published it under his own name! A selection from the Salamanca 
epigrams was published by Francis a Sosa, O.F.M., in his Santoral serdfico 
(Salamanca, 1623) and by Jacobo de Castro, O.F.M., in his Arbol chrono- 
légico (Salamanca, 1722). For two other little Latin poems of Wadding, see 
his B. P. Francisci assisiatis opuscula (Antwerp, 1623), p. liv. One is about 
his collecting of the writings of St Francis; the other is what he calls a 
prosphthegma, an address, to St Francis. 
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Calasio. Mario was a fellow-Franciscan and an acquaintance of Wadding 
in Rome. He was an excellent Hebrew scholar and was rarely to be 
seen, in the refectory, on the streets, or on a country walk, without a 
Hebrew codex in his hand. He died in 1620 with a Hebrew psalm on his 
lips, leaving his vast concordance unpublished for lack of funds. Through 
Luke’s exertions, a Hebrew font was procured for Ara Coeli and the 
concordance in four large tomes was published the following year. The 
essay and all the preliminary matter were Luke’s composition.*® 

Similarly, one might wonder what interest had Luke in publishing 
a volume on Saint Peter Thomas of Aquitaine,** since this man was not 
a Franciscan but a Carmelite. The explanation is simple enough. During 
his researches in the Vatican archives he had discovered twenty-nine 
documents which all seemed to refer to the same man, who, however, 
was usually referred to merely as Peter. Fiom internal evidence he 
concluded this was Peter the German (Petrus Teutonicus), a Franciscan 
bishop of Patti in Sicily. Later he discovered that most of the letters 
really referred to Saint Peter Thomas, the Carmelite. Nonetheless, he 
decided to publish them, first, lest the labour of transcribing them should 
be profitless; secondly, as a token of friendship towards his Carmelite 
brethren; thirdly, because of the close association of the Carmelite with 
several Franciscans; and fourthly, because of the connection between 
the two Peters, the Carmelite having succeeded the Franciscan as bishop 
of Patti. 

Why, one may ask, did Wadding interest himself in publishing the 
life and writings of St Anselm of Lucca? During his studies of the life 
of Pope St Gregory VII, the famous Hildebrand, he discovered an 
amount of material about St Anselm. In the year 1657 he published a 
biography, to which he appended a number of Anselm’s writings.*”? One 
wonders was the attraction the suitability of Anselm as a model for 
Irish churchmen of Wadding’s time in view of the part he played in the 


85 Wadding, Scriptores, s. nn. Lucas Wadding and Marius a Calasio; 
Harold, Vita, chap. xiv, p. 25. 

36 Vita et res gestae B. Petri Thomae aquitani, ex ordine B. Mariae Vir- 
ginis a Monte Carmelo patriarchae constantinopolitani et sedis apostolicae 
legati: authore R. Adm. P. Fr. Luca Waddingo, Ordinis Minorum chrono- 
grapho, inquisitionis rom. censore et Collegii S. Isidorit in urbe guardiano 
(Lyons, 1637). The title-page has a full stop after the word gestae. The 
address to the reader begins: ‘‘In limine fortassis haerebis, et inquires, cur 
alienis me ingeram rebus, aut exterorum vitas suscipiam describendas ?”’ 

37 Vita S. Anselmi epicopi lucensis commentariis illustrata per R. P. F. 
Lucam Waddingum Ordinis Minor. Accesserunt ejusdem sancti viri opuscula 
(Rome, 1657). His study of the life of Pope Gregory VII may have been 
connected with the ecclesiastical annals or history of Ireland which he was 
hoping to publish. 
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struggle for supremacy between church and state. Perhaps there was 
also a personal feeling of kinship with Anselm, since he too was scholar 
and diplomat, student and man of action, one who against his will was 
being dragged from the quiet of the cloister into the turbulent political 
and court life of his epoch. Here is Luke’s address to the reader: 

Various are the events described — pious and political; sacred and 
military; economical and monastic; ecclesiastical and civil; private and 
public; for that holy Briareos of the Hundred Hands became all things to 
all men. Anselm, endowed with so many signal gifts, was able to fulfil all 
sorts of tasks.%8 

It is interesting to compare this with what Patrick Comerford, O.S.A., 
bishop of Waterford, wrote to Luke himself in 1630. 

I am sorry for you when I think of you, now in the congregation of the 
breviary, now in the inquisition, now in the congregation of the index, now 
writing your annals, now the lives of the popes and cardinals, now contending 
with your brothers the Capuchins, now with your confréres. O unconquer- 
able Briareos, O Giant of the Hundred Hands.®® 

As his historical researches advanced, new avenues were constantly 
opening out before him. He had been given special permission by Popes 
Gregory XV and Urban VIII, and every facility had been extended to 
him by the librarian, Cardinal Cobelluzi, and the prefect, Nicolo Ale- 
manni, to work in the Vatican archives and transcribe the necessary 
documents.*° The result was that he had amassed eighteen good-sized 
volumes of transcripts of papal bulls and briefs.41 He found so much 
information about the origins and development of the different sees of 
Christendom in these archives and in other out-of-the-way sources that 
he decided on the publication of a history of all the sees throughout the 
world.*? Pope Urban VIII had requested him to help in the preparation 
of a new edition of the lives of the popes and cardinals by the Spanish 
Dominican, Alonso Chacén. This edition appeared in Rome in 1630. It 


38 “Varia sunt, quae recensentur: pia, politica: sacra, militaria: oeco- 
nomica, monastica; ecclesiastica, civilia; solitaria, publica, sacer quippe iste 
Briareus Centimanus, omnibus omnia factus, tot dotibus insignis Anselmus, 
omnium valuit munera complecti.”’ 

39 “Le tengo lastima quando le considero ora en la congregacién del 
breviario... ora en la Inquisicién, ora en la congregacién del Indice, ora 
escriviendo su chrénica, ora las vidas de los pontifices y cardenales, ora 
lidiando sus hermanos Capuchinos... ora con sus colegiales. O invincible 
Briareo! O centimano!” — Wadding papers 1614—38, ed. B. Jennings 
(Irish Manuscripts Commission) (Dublin, 1953), p. 344. 

40 Harold, Vita, chap. xxxv, p. 42. 

41 Tbid. 

42 Harold, Vita, chap. xxxi, p. 37. And cf. letter of Wadding to Pier 
Maria Campi from Ara coeli, 25 June 1633, in Archivum franciscanum hi- 
storicum, V (Quaracchi, 1912), 151. 
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was probably his collaboration in this work that led to his preparing a 
history of the last six popes, Clement VIII, Leo XI, Paul V, Gregory XV, 
Urban VIII, Innocent X, and of all the cardinals created by them. He 
had filled two manuscript volumes before his death.** The composition 
or drastic revision of many offices of the breviary, and especially the 
lessons of the second nocturns of matins devolved on him as a result of 
his membership of the commission for the reform of the missal and 
breviary and of his being consultor to the Congregation of Rites.4* The 
volume of ecclesiastical consultations he was preparing*® about various 
matters on which his advice had been sought in the different congrega- 
tions had a similar origin, as had his report on the discussions on Jansen- 
ism. Parts of this report have been published.** 

It was inevitable that a man of his questing mind and tireless drive 
would have planned the publication of far more works than he could 
ever hope to finish. Among those were the ecclesiastical annals of Ire- 
land; a series of editions of medieval Franciscan texts; the acts of the 
general chapters of the Franciscans; a commentary on the rule of the 
Friars Minor; the lives of the saints of the church of Orvieto in Italy; 
a book on Franciscan associations with Urbina, also in Italy; an edition 
of a tract on the bull Coena Domini by Ludovicus a Cruce, a Portuguese 
Franciscan; and a little volume on the attitude of the fathers of the 
church towards the doctrine of the immaculate conception of Our Lady.*” 
A valuable and readable work would have been a selection from his 
vast and important correspondence. Although intended to make such 
a selection he did not live to do so, but two volumes published during 
the present century partly make good the loss.*® 

43 Wadding, Scriptores, s.n. Lucas Waddingus; Migne, Dictionnaire des 
manuscripts (Paris, 1853), II, col. 1283, quoting B. de Montfaucon, Biblio- 
theca bibliothecarum manuscriptorum nova (Paris, 1739), I, 159. 

44 Wadding, Scriptores, s.n. Lucas Waddingus, where he tells us that, 
for the use of churches in Italy, Spain, Germany, Bohemia, Hungary, and 
other countries, he either composed completely or revised according to more 
reliable documents the lives of many of the saints. See also Harold, Vita, 
chap. Ixxxiv, p. 132. 

45 Wadding, Scriptores, s.n. Lucas Waddingus. 

46 (P. Quesnel], Défense de l’église romaine et des souverains pontifes 
(Liége, 1696), pp. 389—429; A. Chiappini, Annales Minorum .. . continuati, 
XXX (Quaracchi, 1951), 123—38; L.Ceyssens in Franciscan Fathers, 
Father Luke Wadding commemorative volume (Dublin, 1957), pp. 383—400. 

47 For references to these, see Wadding, Scriptores, s.nn. Lucas Wadding 
and Ludovicus a Cruce; Harold, Vita, chaps. xxviii, xxix, xxx. 

48 Report on Franciscan manuscripts preserved at the convent, Merchants’ 
Quay, Dublin (Historical Manuscripts Commission) (Dublin, 1906) (These 
manuscripts have since been transferred to Din Mhuire, Killiney, Co. Dub- 
lin); B. Jennings, Wadding papers 1614—38 (Irish Manuscripts Commission) 
(Dublin, 1953). 
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Some bibliographers attribute to him a tract on the exciting events 
(scandala is the word used) connected with the controversy about the 
immaculate conception,*® but I am inclined to believe that this is merely 
a vague reference to his book Legatio Philippi III, which we have already 
discussed. It tells of controversies, not always suave and gentle, among 
the rival schools of thought in Rome in the early seventeenth century. 
Nor do I think there is any case for attributing to him the little Irish 
poem in honour of Fabricius Peyresius, which begins, Nioclds Claudi, 
fial an fear.®° I have suggested elsewhere that its author is more probably 
Anthony Hickey, O.F.M.54 

Much that Luke Wadding wrote is of permanent value. Although 
specialising in the history of his own order, he provided from unpublished 
and out-of-the-way sources a great amount of material that has left all 
students of Church history in his debt. In all, he compiled or edited over 
fifty volumes, and at his death he left at least half a dozen more partly 
prepared for the press. As time went on, he found himself branching out 
into several domains beyond the narrower limits that he had originally 
set himself. His industry made available in print a mass of valuable 
material and saved for posterity much historical information that might 
otherwise have been lost. British, Italian, French, and Spanish scholars 
of today find themselves still obliged at times to consult the editions of 
tracts by their countrymen that the Irishman Wadding re-discovered, 
annotated, and saw through the press. His edition of the works of John 
Duns Scotus, will, as has already been pointed out, retain its value for 
many years to come. His Legatio Philippi III will continue to thrill 
both theologians and historians as long as there remain any theologians 
with an interest in history or historians with any interest in theological 
controversy. If better editions of Duns Scotus’s Opera Omnia or the 
writings of St Francis outdate his own, it is, or will be, due in some 


degree to the fact that he had already smoothed the way for future 
editors. 


The general church historian will often find himself dependent on 
Wadding’s work, but the student of Franciscan history will always feel 
obliged in common gratitude to hold his name in benediction. His 


4° See, for instance, Sbaralea (Sbaraglia), Scriptores, s.n. Lucas Waddin- 
gus 


50 Vatican Library, MSS Barberini Latini, 1996, f. 140. Printed version 
in Monumentum romanum Nioclao Claudio Fabricio Perescio senatori (Rome, 
1638). 

51 C, O Maonaigh, “Uaidin Gaelach,” in Feasta, X, no. 6 (Dublin, Sept. 
1957), P- 4- 
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Scriptores after the passage of three centuries is still in constant use. 
His annals of the Friars Minor with their copious quotations from 
contemporary sources and judicious interpretation of the facts will 
never in all probability be completely superseded. Although not altogeth- 
er the pioneer that some believed him to be, he ploughed a way for all 
future workers through what was in good part an almost impenetrable 
jungle. He enabled historians not merely to examine the thousand trees 
of the Franciscan forest but to see the forest as a whole. His sober 
analysis, his detached criticism, his calm judgement, his chivalrous 
defence of historical truth, set a high standard for all future Franciscan 
historians. ‘“The ecclesiastical historian,’ he wrote in the second volume 
of his annals, “must have integrity and incorruptibility, so that he shall 
not dare to state anything that is false or lack courage to mention any- 
thing that is true.” And he continues, “I shall blame my fellow-Francis- 
cans when they deserve it and praise outsiders; and, when occasion 
demands it, without any acceptation of persons but with moderation, 
I shall point out the faults on both sides.” 


CANICE Mooney, O. F. M. 
Din Mhuire, 


Killiney, Co. Dublin, 
Ireland 


52 “cum historicum ecclesiasticum, integrum et incorruptum esse 


oporteat; ut ne quid falsi dicere audeat, ne quid veri non audeat, . . . contra 
nostros ubi oportet, et pro alienis etiam dicere, et cum res postulat, utrosque 
nullius accepta persona sui errata, modeste tamen admonere.”’ —- Wad 5 


Annales Minorum, III (Quaracchi, 1931) (i.e. Ist ed., vol II), Pio lectort, 
pp. xiv—v. 





A MEDIEVAL THEORY OF SUPPOSITION* 


INTRODUCTION 


——— and signification are technical terms in medieval seman- 
tics. Since Supposition cannot be understood without the more 
basic term of signification, it is necessary first to acquaint ourselves with 
the elements of the scholastic theory of signification. 

For obvious reasons, the discussion of signification will be confined 
to the realm of language. The broader aspect of signification will there- 
fore be disregarded, and hence no general theory of signs or symbols will 
be discussed here. But only those signs and symbols which are elements 
of language, that is, words or terms will be studied.! 

Words or terms belong to the class of language signs. Language signs 
are characterized as follows: They are sounds, produced by the vocal 
apparatus of rational animals and signifying some object by convention.? 
These signs constitute our spoken language. Strictly speaking, two kinds 
of words are required to construct compositions of words which arecalled 
sentences (propositiones), viz., the noun and the verb. A noun is a term 
that signifies an object as such without also signifying the time. A verb 
is a term which signifies an object and also the time. The composition of a 
noun and a verb is called a sentence, that is, a composition of terms of 
which it is meaningful to ask whether it is true or false. 

This is the initial material a logician needs. However, in order to be 
able to construct his logic he is in need of other language signs, which 


* When Fr. Philotheus Boehner died, in 1955, he was working on the 
present study, with the intention to have it published in the collection 
Studies in Logic and the Foundations of Mathematics of the North-Holland 
Publishing Company. We publish the study unfinished as it was, but edited 
by one of his former students. 

1 A comprehensive medieval theory of signs would concern natural 
physical and biological signs (smoke signifies fire; pulse or sighing signifies 
health or pain); or the arbitrary or conventional signs which are not words 
(as for instance, the barrel hoop signifies wine) ; or finally the religious signs, 
which are the sacraments, sacramentals and the symbols of liturgy. 

2 Cfr. Petrus Hispanus, Summulae logicales, ed. Bochenski 102: 111 vox 
est sonus ab ore animalis prolatus, naturalibus instrumentis formatus... 
Cfr. also 1. 03: Vocum alia litterata, alia non litterata. Vox litterata est, 
quae scribi potest... Vocum litteratarum alia est significativa, alia non 
significativa. Vox significativa est illa, quae auditui aliquid repraesentat, 
ut “homo” vel gemitus infirmorum, qui dolorem significat. 


240 
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he also calls ‘nouns,’ though they are not in complete agreement with 
our definition. In order to make their distinction clear and to analyze 
the semantical relations, we shall make a new start. 


a. Signification of categorematic terms 


From the viewpoint of logic two main groups of nouns must be 
distinguished, categorematic and syncategorematic terms. Categorematic 
terms signify definite and certain objects; syncategorematic terms do 
not signify certain objects, when taken alone, but they signify objects 
only in conjunction with categorematic terms. Categorematic terms 
are, for instance, the terms ‘man,’ ‘stone,’ etc.; syncategorematic terms 
are, for instance, the terms ‘every,’ ‘not,’ ‘is.’ 

What are the semantical relations of categorematic terms? As signs 
they must satisfy the definition of a sign: A sign is something which 
when apprehended calls something to the mind. To take a simple or 
rather simplified example, let us assume that someone intelligently 
hears the word “tree.” In this case, we distinguish a mind (M) that 
apprehends a word (W) which brings or presents to the mind a certain 
object (O). Thus signification is the relation of presenting (Pr) between 
a mind, a word and an object. We symbilize this triadic basic relation 
of the signification of a word (Sigw) as follows: 

Sigw = Def. Pr (W, O, M) 


But there is another relation within the relation of signification and 
which complicates the former relation. A clear distinction must be made 
between signification and meaning, or the signification and the sense 
of a word. Meaning is taken here in the sense of a concept, as the scho- 
lastics understood it; other words for concepts were “understanding” 
(intellectus), “impression of the mind” (Passio animae), “intention,” 
“mental term.” The spoken term ‘man’ for instance, signifies any 
individual (according to the Scotistic-Ockhamistic tradition), presenting 
any man to the mind. But its meaning or sense is not of this or that real 
man, but it is the concept, the idea or the thought of man in general. 


3... hoc nomen signum accipitur dupliciter. Uno modo prout extendit 
se ad omne illud quod apprehensum facit aliquid venire in cognitionem 
alicuius ... This is the most general meaning of ‘sign.’ Sign as language sign is 
defined as follows: Secundo modo hoc nomen ‘terminus’ accipitur pro illo quod 
apprehensum facit aliquid venire in cognitionem alterius et cum hoc aptum 
natum est pro illo supponere in propositione vel aptum natum est addi illi in 
propositione vel pro illo quod est compositum ex talibus. In other words 
language signs must, in addition to the general requirements of any sign, have 
or be able to have a function in a proposition (sentence) or ave a proposition. 
Cfr. Albertus de Saxonia, Logica, I, cap. 1. 


17. ~—s* Franciscan Studies. 1958 
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When someone intelligently utters and another understands the word 
‘man,’ both the meaning of the word ‘man,’ and it is precisely for that 
reason that the word ‘man’ is meaningful. 

The problem arises now as to how this new element ‘meaning’ or 
‘sense’ or ‘concept’ (C), etc., is related to the other elements in the basic 
triadic relation of signification. A similar problem concerns the relation 
of a written word to the other elements. 


b. Natural and conventional signs 


It is the common teaching of the scholastics that concepts are prod- 
ucts of nature, while spoken and written words are products of culture 
or convention; the former are called natural language-signs; the latter 
conventional language-signs. We are not concerned here with the problem 
of what the ontological status of such concepts is. It is sufficient for us 
to know that these are treated as signs or mental terms or mental words. 
Though they are not subject to the senses, nevertheless the relation 
between such a mental word, an object and a mind is like the relation 
between a spoken word, an object and the mind.* Thus we can symbolize 
the signification of a concept or meaning (Sigc) of a concept (C) as 
follows: 


Sige = Def. Pr (C, O, M) 


How is the signification of a word related to the signification of a 
concept? It is obvious that in both relations ‘O’ and ‘M’ remain the 
same. Our problem concerns only the relation between ‘W’ and ‘C.’ 
According to the older scholastics who followed Boethius’ interpretation 
of Perihermenias 3; 16 al: Spoken words are the symbols of mental 
impressions (r«0ju«7t«-passiones) and written words are symbols of spoken 
words; spoken words signify the concepts and through the concepts their 
objects. Thus the concept is the first object called to the mind by a word 
and the object signified by the concept is the secondary object of signifi- 
cation of a spoken word. Using an arrow in order to symbolize the direc- 
tion of the relation within the relata, we can symbolize the Boethian 
idea of signification as follows: 


Sigw = Def. Pr (W +>€ +O —M) 


* Terminus conceptus est intentio seu passio animae aliquid naturaliter 
significans vel consignificans nata esse pars propositionis mentalis... 
Ockham, Summa logicae, p. 1, cap. 1; p. 8. Cf. Burleigh: Haec est secunda 
conclusio . . . scilicet quod passiones animae significant ipsas res naturaliter... 


Expositio super Peritherm., ad: Quorum autem hae... ed. Venice 1512, 
fol 68 ra. 
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It was Scotus, as it seems, who first broke with this traditional idea 
about signification. He was followed by Ockham and most of later 
scholastics.* According to this theory a word as a conventional sign is 
applied or ‘imposed’ to signify the object. The word ‘man’ for instance, 
signifies and calls to the mind primarily the object, viz., any individual 
man; but it does not present to the mind primarily the concept ‘man.’ 
On the other hand, the word ‘man’ has not been instituted or imposed 
without the concept ‘man.’ In other words, the word ‘man’ is meaningful 
because it is associated with a concept, to which it is subordinated, and 
only in subordination to this conept ‘man’ in the mind, does the word 
‘man’ signify. Therefore, strictly speaking, it does not signify the concept 
but the object. In order to symbolize this relation of signification which 
contains the relation of association between word and concept, we shall 
write the symbol for concept above the symbol for word. Thus we obtain 
the formula: 


C 
{ 
Sigw = Def. Pr (W ~O > M) 


It is very important for an exact understanding of the theory of 
supposition to keep clearly apart the signification in the strict sense 
(sometimes called primary signification) and signification in the broader 
sense (sometimes called indirect or secondary signification), or the 
association between word and concept. 


According to the scholastics there exists between the composition 
of conventional and natural signs, that is between the spoken and the 
mental language, a certain parallelism, but not a strict correspondence. 
Ockham has devoted a special chapter of his Logic to the problem of 
how far this parallelism goes. It can be gathered from his discussions 
that only those elements of the spoken language have corresponding 
terms in the mental language, such that the addition or omission of 
which would change the truth or falsity of a proposition.® 


It is obvious that the relation between written and spoken language 
is likewise understood as an association, but such that the written 
language is subordinated to the spoken language. 


5 For Ockham cfr. Summa logicae, p.I, c. 1; 9. 
® Cir. Ockham, Summa logicae, p.I, c. 3; ed. p. 11 ss. 
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The formula of the signification of a written word (S) would be: 
C 


{ 


WwW 


Sigs = Def. Pr (S > O > M) 


From this it follows that there are many interrelations between 
written, spoken and mental terms which, however, are still increased, 
if we take signification in a still broader sense, though keeping within 
the realm of language signs. For any language sign calls to the mind 
similar instances of itself, even if they are not equiform, and contains 
the basic elements or even synonyms. 


c. Survey of the relations of significations in the broad sense 


The scholastics distinguished between the ultimate and the not- 
ultimate significate (signified object). They also distinguished between 
to signify properly and to signify improperly; to signify by convention 
and by nature. Following Dorp in his Commentary to Buridan’s Summu- 
lae’ and others we can distinguish at least the following relations which 
are of importance for our later discussions: 

(x) The spoken word ‘tree,’ for instance in subordination under the 
ultimate concept ‘tree,’ presents to the mind the ultimate object which 
is an individual tree. Thus it exercises its significative function or its 
primary and direct signification. 

(2) The written word ‘tree’ in subordination to the spoken word ‘tree’ 
and in subordination under the concept ‘tree’ presents to the mind the 
object which is any individual tree. This, again is primary signification. 
(3) The concept ‘tree’ presents to the mind the object which is any 
individual tree. The ultimate concept exercises its primary signification, 
that is, properly and by nature. 

The following are various kinds of signification which are not primary 
or proper significations and which do not concern the ultimate signified 
object directly. 

(4) The concept ‘tree’ presents itself to the mind and similar instances 
of itself (other occurrences of this concept in the same mind at different 


7 Tr. IV, Venice 1499; cfr. also Anthonius Silvester, Dialectices sititoribus 
quaestionum pars prima super summulas Buridani, quaestio secunda, and 
especially: Secunda pars Rosarii logices magistri Antonii Coronel . . . Olivier 
Senant, 1512, f. 4 ss. 
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times or in other minds). This is improper or secondary signification, 
but natural and not by convention. 
(5) The concept ‘tree’ also presents to the mind the non-ultimate object 
of the spoken word (or words) ‘tree,’ and by means of this, the written 
word (or words) ‘tree.’ This is another secondary and improper signifi- 
cation. 
(6) The spoken word presents itself or similar instances of itself to the 
mind. This, too, is improper signification of non-ultimate objects. 
(7) The same relation holds in regard to written words. 
(8) The spoken word ‘tree’ presents to the mind its corresponding (ulti- 
mate concept), viz., the concept ‘tree’ and similar instances of itself. But 
this is improper signification of the non-ultimate object (the ultimate 
object being the real tree). 
(9) Similar relations hold between the written word ‘tree’ and its corre- 
sponding spoken words and concepts. 
(10) We have concepts of the spoken word ‘tree’ and its similar instances 
viz., the concept which is the natural sign for all words ‘tree;’ this 
concept would be a non-ultimate concept. 
(11) The concept ‘tree’ also presents to the mind synonymous words for 
‘tree.’ 
(12) The spoken word ‘tree’ (and likewise the written word, and also the 
concept) may present to the mind words (spoken or written) which are 
of a different grammatical structure. 

The improper signification of metaphorical expressions will be only 
mentioned here without discussing its complicated nature. 

All these relations will have bearing on the theory of supposition and 
should not be discarded as useless subtleties. 


d. The general structure of a scholastic proposition (sentence) 


A scholastic proposition is composed of at least two main parts, 
subject and predicate. The basic elements of both must be categorematic 
terms. The predicate may be a verb; but then it is composed of the ‘root 
of all verbs’ the copula ‘is’ and a categorematic noun. That which pre- 
cedes the copula ‘is’ is subject ; that which follows the copula is the predi- 
cate.* Using traditional terms and also the symbol ‘c’ for the verb, we 
can symbolize a scholastic proposition as follows: 


Ss 


8 Sicut subiectum dicitur illa pars propositionis, quae praecedit copu- 
lam, ita illa pars propositionis, quae sequitur copulam, est praedicatum. 
Ockham, Summa logicae, p.I, c. 31; p. 85. 
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Terms, in their function of primary signification can be suitably 
substituted for ‘S’ and ‘P,’ are called categorematic terms. Those terms, 
which cannot be suitably substituted when taken in their primary 
significative function and which, when added or omitted, change the 
truth or the falsity of a proposition, are called syncategorematic terms. 
Such terms are ‘no,’ ‘every,’ ‘if-then;’ or in general, the signs of negation, 
of predication, of quantification, of joining propositions or terms. These 
purely syrcategorematic terms have a function, an office® within the 
language; they are syntactical terms. Hence, they do not signify an 
object in the strict sense but they have meaning. Only with and through 
a categorematic term do they have a relation to the object signified by 
the categorematic term. Hence, when taken alone, their significative 
function is indefinite or empty. We can symbolize this relation of signifi- 
cation as follows: 

——_ 


Sig Syncw = Def. Pr(W —, — M) 
i is 


f 


w— 


Sig Syncs = Def. Pr(S —, > M) 
Sig Syncc = Def. Pr(C — , > M) 


e. The meaning of the copula ‘is’ 


Without going into a detailed study of the scholastic discussions on 
the meaning of the copula ‘is’ or the verb, we shall make clear in what 
sense it will be taken in the following discussions. 

In one sense, the copula ‘is’ can be considered to be a syncategore- 
matic term. Then it is nothing but a sign of predication in a proposition 
Hence it is a ‘nota,’ that is, a symbol for ‘composition’ or ‘division,’ 
two technical terms of scholastic language which mean that either 
subject and predicate stand for the same or signify the same in the 
broadest aspect of signification (this is composition) or do not signify 
the same (this is division). The former is affirmation, the latter is nega- 
tion. Hence the copula ‘is’ has a syntactical function, at least primarily. 
And this function it exercises primarily for the predicate, and through 
the predicate for the subject, for the verb can be a predicate but never 
a subject. 


® Burleigh occasionally calls these terms ‘officiales.’ 
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However, the copula ‘is,’ as verb, has still another function which 
puts it beyond the realm of purely syncategorematic terms, for as a 
verb it also signifies time. To be more exact it indicates a special time, 
of the present or of the past or of the future, at which the predicate 
fulfills or has fulfilled or will fulfill its significative function. Only 
indirectly does the signification of time invested in the verb affect the 
subject. About this more has to be said later.?° 

In order to be explicit, we shall always indicate, in the future, in 
our symbolization how the copula or the verb is being taken. The letter 
‘c’ will indicate its syncategorematic part, the letter ‘t’ the signification 
of the present time, ‘‘t’ the signification of the past time, ‘t’’ of the 
future time. Hence the form for which ‘Man is an animal’ would be a 
substitution we shall symbolize as follows: 


S—ctP 


‘ctP’ is considered to be one part as it is quite often expressed in the 
Latin language, as in ‘Homo currit,’ or in English: Man runs. A prop- 
osition of the past will be symbolized thus: 

S—c'tP 
of the future: 

S—ct’P 


We firmly believe that even in this simplified matter we have made 
explicit what the scholastics basically understood when they spoke 
about propositions. However, we do believe that there are important 
differences within this general scholastic interpretation of propositions. 


f. Levels of language 


Not only did the scholastics distinguish between semantical and 
syntactical elements, but they also distinguished between different 
levels of language, that is at least of a basic language and a language 
about the basic language, that is, a metalanguage. This they expressed 
in various ways. Setting aside the important distinction between the 
actus exercitus (for instance, the predicate ‘animal’ exercises predication 
in the proposition ‘Man is an animal’) and the actus signatus (in the 
proposition: ‘Animal is predicated about man;’ ‘animal’ is said to have 
an actus signatus) there are two distinctions to be recorded, viz., that 
of first and second intention and that of first and second imposition. 
The first distinction refers primarily only to concepts (intentiones), the 


10 Cfr. two very important questions of Albert of Saxony on this subject 
in the edition of Ockham’s Expositio aurea, Bologna 1496. 
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second primarily only to spoken or written words. It is to be noted that 
the distinctions are being made on the basis of the relation of proper 
signification of the ultimate object. 

The signification of a concept (C) can be expressed by saying, that 
C presents an object to the mind: Pr(C +O -—M). If the ultimate 
object which the concept presents to the mind is not an element of the 
mental language (of which C is a part), then we say C is a first intention. 
If, however, the ultimate object which C presents to the mind is an 
element of the mental language, then we call C a second intention. Hence 
second intentions signify first intentions, whilst first intentions signify 
objects which are not intentions. However, even intentions can be 
signified by first intentions, not, however, as elements of the mental 
language. For I may be convinced that an intention is a thought (as 
Ockham did) or an object of the mind, or a quality or an accident or a 
species; im all these cases the concept by which the intention is signified 
is not a second imtention but a first one, since it does not signify the 
intention as an element of the mental language. However, concepts as 
“intention,” ‘mental term,” “universal,” ‘species,’ ‘genus,’ ‘definition,’ etc., 
are second imtentions and belong to the metalanguage or the second 
lewel of language.” 

A similar distinction is that of first and second imposition, which, 
however, comcerns only spoken or written words. All spoken or written 
words which do not signify elements of the spoken or written language 
are words of first imposition. Words, however, that signify words as 
elements of the spoken or written language, are called words of second 
imposition. Hence words like “case,” ‘declension,’ ‘conjugation’ and 
similar grammatical expressions are, properly speaking, words of second 
imposition. All the others referring to objects of the first or second level of 
the mental language are words of first imposition."* Hence some first 
imupositions signify first amd second imtentions and also their objects, 
for instance, the word “intention.” 

Strictly speaking only intentions or concepts are either first and 
second intentions and only spoken or written words are either first or 
second impositions. However, spoken or written words are associated 
with concepts and vice versa, and for this reason the spoken word (and 
also the written) ‘species’ can be called a second intention, and the 
concept ‘case’ can be called a second imposition. 

™! Cir. Ockham’s chapter on First and Second intentions in Summa 

2 . I, c. 12; ed. p. 38 ss. 

. Ockham Summa logicae, p.I, c. 11; p. 368s. 
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From signification, the scholastics distinguished other properties of 
terms which characterize terms only in the context of a proposition. 
Hence this property belongs rather to syntax than to semantics, since 
it determines the semantical relation or relations according to the rules 
of syntax. If we assume that a scholastic proposition is composed of 
subject, predicate and copula, the copula being in any case a part of the 
predicate, then there are three main classes of significative functions of 
a term in a proposition: The property of the copula is the copulation, 
of the subject supposition, of the predicate appellation. If we eliminate 
at once from our discussion the copulation (which, by the way, only 
occasionally is treated by scholastics), we can say that appellation 
concerns and determines the semantical relation which is had by the 
subject. Appellation always refers to attribution and for that reason is 
applied im particular to adjectival terms, be they nouns or verbs, but 
in a broader sense, it can be applied to any common term, since every 
common term can be predicated, at least in direct predication.* When 
a term is predicated, it is always determined by the verb (appellat suam 
formam ). Hence appellation of a term specifically analyzes the semantical 
relations of the predicate in its determimation by the verb of the present, 
the past, the future and the modalities. Supposition, on the other hand, 
is, in a strict sense, the property of a term that belongs to it as subject; 
thus tracts on supposition, in this narrower sense, analyze the significa- 
tive function of the subject as it is determined by the context of the 
proposition. In a broader sense, however, the mame ‘supposition’ is 
applied to both supposition in this narrower sense, and to appellation. 
Ockham, in his Sama logicac takes supposition in this broader sense 
and deals in one tract, De Suppositionc, (p.1, c.63—77) with all the 
peetioms wh which are connected with appellation as well.* 

 * Thus, f for instance, the realist Burleigh states: Unde appellare uno 
modo idem est quod praedicare, et sic accipitur cum dicitur, quod praedi- 
catum appellat suam formam. Alio modo appellare idem est quod esse 
commune, et sic est verum, quod terminus communis appellat inferioria. 
De artis logicae, Tractatus Longior, Tr. I, p. 2; p. 49. 

Cfr. Ockham, (S. L., p. I, cap. 63; p. 175). It is interesting to note that 
Burleigh in his De puritate artis logicae, written after and against Ockham’s 
Summa, has fundamentally the same position: Suppositio communiter 

est proprietas termini ad alium terminum in propositione comparati. 

Et isto modo convenit suppositio tam subiecto quam praedicato quam etiam 
verbo seu consignificatis ipsius verbi. Bt isto modo - "acoepta est in plus 

lilatio, quia suppositio competit tam subiecto quam 
et appellatio com Pane oll aden, Suppesitio joogric’ dicta est 


‘nial ae wf praedicatum comparati... Op. cit., Tr. I, 
p. I, C. 1; p. 1s. 
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In the following we are going to take supposition in this broader 
sense and bring in discussions of the other properties at their proper 
places. However, our discussions will not follow a strictly historical 
order. Two reasons discourage this order. First, the material is so vast 
even in spite of the fact that most of the logical writings are still in 
manuscript form, that it is impossible to give a faithful historical account 
in a limited space. Secondly, there is a general agreement on the main 
teachings of this theory among all the scholastics, certainly of the 14th 
and 15th centuries, which warrants the presentation of one theory and 
by calling attention occasionally to differences in opinion on minor 
details.® 


1. Definition of supposition 


In a first approach we can define supposition by saying with Ockham 
that a term has supposition when it stands for something in a proposition; 
in other words when we use a term in a proposition to represent some- 
thing else, so that the term can be predicated about that which it represents 
or about the demonstrative pronoun pointing at the represented object. 

After this general approach we shall try to explain the meaning of 
supposition more in detail. In order to simplify our procedure we shall 
consider only the supposition of terms which do not signify terms either 
as subject or as predicate. In our explanation we shall follow as closely 
as possibly the excellent exposition given by Georges of Brussels in his 
tract on supposition (ed. Venice 1507). 

Only terms occurring in a proposition have supposition; but not 
every term of a proposition has supposition. Practically all the logicians 
of the 14th and 15th centuries agree on this point. The only exception 
of which we know is Johannes de Magistris, a Scotist, and perhaps 
Paulus Venetus in his Logica magna, who maintain that terms can have 
supposition outside the context of a proposition. Georges, without even 


3 The beginnings of the theory of supposition are still shrouded in dark- 
ness in spite of the fact that some progress has been made recently. In our 
opinion, a recent rather satisfactory, though still a defective contribution, 
is that of Joseph P. Mullally, The Summulae Logicales of Peter of Spain. 
(Notre Dame, Ind., 1945). Less satisfactory, mostly because of an apparent 
lack of acquaintance with scholastic and modern logic is Erwin Arnold, 
Zur Geeschichte der Suppositionstheorie, ,,Die Wurzeln des modernen 
Subjektivismus‘‘, in Symposion, Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie, (Miinchen, 1952, 
Vol. III, pp. 1—134). 

* Dicitur autem suppositio quasi pro alio positio, ita quod quando 
terminus stat in propositione pro aliquo — ita quod utimur illo termino pro 
aliquo, de quo sive de pronomine demonstrante ipsum, ille terminus ve 
rectus illius termini, si sit obliquus, verificatur. — supponit pro illo. . 
Summa logicae, p.I, c. 63; ed. p. 176. 
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mentioning an opposite opinion, gives two reasons for his thesis. The 
first is that the theory of supposition has been developed for an inquiry 
into the truth and falsity which characterize only propositions and not 
terms taken alone. The second reason is that a precise language is needed 
for the proper treatment of the consequentiae which pertain only to 
propositions, and this precision, as far as the terms are concerned, is 
effected by the theory of supposition.® 

Though a term has supposition only in a proposition, it is not required 
that it is actually understood to stand for something. It must be able 
to be understood to stand for something. Hence it does not matter, as 
far as supposition is concerned (and also signification) whether a spoken 
or written proposition is actually known by somebody or some mind 
or not; but it must be possible that, if some mind takes cognizance of 
it within the context of a proposition, that it refers its signification to 
certain objects. Hence, propositions in a closed book have supposition 
— provided the language can be understood by at least one mind.® This 
qualification removes the element of subjectivity from the theory of 
supposition and also the theory of truth and signification. Thus the 
proposition ‘God exists,’ is true, regardless of whether or not anyone 
reads it, or hears it, or thinks of it. It is interesting to note that the so- 


called Nominalists favored this theory of objective supposition (or 
signification) requiring only the aptitude or possibility of an understand- 
ing, while the Realists are more inclined towards the subjective theory 
which requires that a term has supposition and signification only when 
it is actually understood or ‘accepted’ by the mind.’ 


5 Dicitur quod duplex potest assignari causa. Prima est, quia suppositio 
est inventa ad inquirendum veritatem vel falsitatem propositionum; modo 
talis inquisitio non habet locum circa terminos extra propositionem positos, 
sed circa terminos in propositione ad invicem unitos... Secunda causa, 
quia suppositiones sunt inventae propter locutionem propriam et subtilem 
propter valores consequentiarum et propter veras contradictiones complexas. 
Modo clarum est, quod ista habent fieri circa propositiones vel circa terminos 
in propositionibus positos... et ideo terminus extra propositionem non 
supponit. Georges of Brussels, ed. cit., fol. 86vb. 

§ Dicitur notanter ‘natus capi,’ quia ad hoc quod terminus supponat, 
non oportet, quod actu ab aliquo ipsum apprehendente accipiatur; sed 
sufficit, quod natus sit accipi. Et sic termini in libris clausis positi circa 
quos nullus actu advertit, qui sunt partes propositionis scriptae, bene 
supponunt, /. c. fol 86rb. 

7 Cfr. Dorp’s Commentary to Buridan’s Summulae, who discussing 
this problem and the opinions calls the objective theory the more common 
one. Johannes de Magistris, a realist, distinguishes three opinions, and 
accepts the subjective one: Tertius modus est realium logicorum dicentium 
quod suppositio logicalis nihil aliud est quam una secunda intentio sive 
relatio rationis existens in termino causata per actum intellectus, qua in- 
tellectus accipit terminum pro re significata per ipsum... L.c. ad: Tertio 
sciendum ... Cfr. Albert of Saxony, Logica, Tr. I, cap. 2. 
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A term that fulfills the conditions that it must occur within the con- 
text of a proposition and either actually or potentially must represent 
something to the mind, has supposition, if furthermore, it stands for 
something in such a way that it can be predicated about the demon- 
strative pronoun pointing at the represented object or about a proper 
name of this object. Hence, supposition is characterized by its reference 
to predication in elementary propositions. Such elementary propositions 
are for instance: This is a man, or: Plato is a man; thus it refers to 
strictly singular propositions. It is stated that a term has supposition 
if it can be predicated in at least one of these elementary propositions. 
Thus the proposition ‘man is an animal’ contains the elementary prop- 
ositions: This is an animal and This is a man.® 

This excludes from supposition certainly all terms which do not have 
a signified object, in other words, ‘empty’ terms. Thus, for instance, 
the term ‘chimaera’ is empty since it does not have an object. Though 
it has the form of a noun and functions as such, nevertheless it signifies 
only an imaginary and impossible object, and in consequence, every 
elementary affirmative proposition in which it appears as predicate, is 
false. This fact excludes such terms from supposition, at least according 
to many scholastics.*® Georges of Brussels goes still further when he denies 
supposition from terms which cannot be verified in thei1 context. Thus, 
the term ‘man’ has no supposition in the proposition: Man is a donkey. 

This leads us to verification as characterization of supposition. In 
fact, verification is the test or the sufficient condition determining 
whether a term has supposition or not. In a broad sense, we can say 
with Faber: To be verified means to be truly and affirmatively predicat- 
ed.!° His commentator, Clichtoveus, explains this as follows by adding 
technical restrictions: In order to test a term in a proposition as to its 
supposition, or its capability of verification, we proceed as follows: We 
formulate an elementary proposition, in which the subject is a demon- 

8 Dicitur notanter ‘de cuius significati, etc.,’ quia [ad] quod aliquis 
terminus supponat requiritur quod natus sit verificari de pronomine demon- 
strante talem rem pro qua talis terminus dicitur supponere vel de nomine 
talem rem adaequate significante vel de pronominibus, etc. ... Georges 
of Brussels, /. c. 

® Cfr. Buridan, Summulae, Tr. IV, c. 1: . . . sed non omnis talis dictionis 
(cuius interest significare) est supponere; quia solus talis terminus est 
innatus supponere, et omnis talis, qui aliquo demonstrato per hoc pronomen 
‘hoc’ aut aliquibus demonstratis per hoc pronomen ‘haec,’ potest vere 
affirmari de illo pronomine; ergo iste terminus ‘chimaera’ non potest suppo- 
nere, quia quocumque demonstrato falsum est dicere: Hoc est chimaera. 

10 Verificari est vere et affirmative praedicari. Introductiones artificiales 


in logicam Iacobi Fabri Stapulensis, per lodocum Clichtoveum Noeportuen- 
sem collectae... Lyons, 1538, fol. 36v. 
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strative pronoun, pointing at the object for which the term to be tested 
stands; the term to be tested becomes the predicate, regardless of whether 
or not it was subject or predicate in the original proposition. The copula 
has to be taken in its proper form, that is, with modal or temporal 
determination, not, however, with the denial; the quantifiers likewise 
have to be dropped. A few examples, given by Clichtoveus will illustrate 
this: Let us suppose that we have to test the supposition of the terms 
in the proposition: A man is an animal. We test the elementary prop- 
ositions: This is a man, and: This is an animal, by pointing at objects. 
If these propositions are true, then the terms have supposition. Hence 
we have verified the supposition of the terms in the elementary prop- 
osition, but we have not verified the original proposition. These two 
cases have to be distinguished. This is seen in the cases of negative 
propositions. For instance, the verification of the terms in the proposition: 
A horse is not stone, would be: This is a horse, and: This is a stone — 
pointing, however, at different objects. The negation of the original 
proposition, only demands that the ‘hoc’ or ‘this’ of the second verifica- 
tion points at a different object. Or of the modal proposition: Every 
man is impossibly a stone. Its verifications are: This is possibly a man, 
and: This is possibly a stone — again pointing at different objects. A 
proposition in which the subject has no verification would be: Adam is 
living. The elementary proposition: This is Adam, is false. Verifications 
of extremes (subject or predicate) in oblique cases, have to be made in 
the nominative case. For instance: A fish is in the river (piscis est in 
| flumine). The oblique predicate has to be verified thus: This is a river. 
Hence it is obvious that verification of terms tests the actual capability 
of the supposition of a term.” 

What we have explained up to now, is the so-called proximate 
verification, or verifiability of a term. From this we have to distinguish 
the remote verifiability of a term. The former does not suppose any 
change in the object, the latter, however, does presuppose such a change. 


11 Cfr. Clichtoveus, fol. 37 s. Cfr. also Georges of Brussels, op. cit. 86rb. 
We have simplified the verification of terms in modal propositions. Since 
the same applies to the verification of terms in propositions of the past or 
future, we give here the more exact explanation of Antonius Coronel, in 
Secunda Pars Rosarii, fol. z2rb: Tertio notandum quod ad faciendum veri- 
ficationem alicuius termini oportet taliter construere unam propositionem: 
ponere pronomen demonstrativum a parte subiecti demonstrando rem pro 
qua supponit terminus quem volumus verificari, et ipsummet terminum 
ponere a parte praedicati, et verbum in ordine ad quod talis terminus 
supponebat, vel unum aliud respectu cuius terminus eodem modo teneatur, 
erit copula illius propositionis. Verbi causa: Subiectum huius: ‘Homo est 
animal’ sic verificatur: Hoc est homo; et subiectum huius: ‘Homo fuit 
animal’: Hoc est vel fuit homo... 
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For instance, in our previously mentioned proposition: Adam is living, 
the term ‘Adam’ has no proximate verification, since the elementary 
proposition: This is Adam, is false; (This is living, pointing at any 
living being, has proximate verification). However, the term Adam has 
remote verifiability, when a change in the object signified by the term 
without changing its signification, is the prerequisite for proximate 
verification. Hence, if Adam changes from being dead to being alive, 
the term Adam in the proposition: Adam is living, would change from 
remote to proximate verification.’ 

In this connection it will be of interest to call attention to an antinomy 
of signification of which certain scholastics were well aware. They knew, 
and this is a sign of their highly developed sense for formality, that in 
verification of the term the supposition of which is tested cannot be 
tested in this individual occurrence. Let us say we would verify the term 
‘man’ in the spoken proposition: Man is white. The spoken term ‘man’ 
is gone after we uttered it, and the term ‘man’ in the verification: This 
is a man, is a numerically entirely different occurrence of ‘man.’ Hence 
we must be satisfied with similar occurrences or synonyms of the first 
occurrence of a term.'* This difficulty concerns the predicate of verifi- 
cations, and though it seems that they did not encounter the antimony 
of signification here, they encountered a genuine one in reference to the 
subject of verifications. For if we insist that the subject always be a 
demonstrative pronoun, we shall encounter the following contradiction. 
Let us assume the following true (affirmative!) proposition: Every 
individual is something not pointed at by a demonstrative pronoun. Its 
verification would contain the following contradiction: This (pointing 
at any individual) is something not pointed at by a demonstrative 
pronoun. Hence we need a correction of the theory of verification. 
Georges proposes in such cases that we take either proper names or 
simply symbols, that is a letter of the alphabet. Then we would obtain 

12 Unde ille terminus dicitur verificabilis in potentia propinqua, qui sic 
se habet, quod si poneretur a parte praedicati et pronomen demonstrativum 
demonstrans solum significatum, vel nomen adaequate ipsum significans, 
a parte subiecti, talis propositio esset vera nulla mutatione facta in re 
significata per ipsum praedicatum. Et ille terminus dicitur esse verificabilis 
in potentia remota, qui non potest vere praedicari de pronomine demonstrante 


suum significatum nisi sit mutatio facta in re significata per ipsum. Georges 
of Brussels, op. cit. fol. 86rb. 

18 Dicitur notanter ‘secundum se vel secundum sibi synonymum,’ quia 
ad hoc, quod terminus supponat non oportet quod secundum se sit verifi- 
cabilis, cum sic termini vocales non supponerent, ex quo terminus vocalis 
semel prolatus amplius resumi non potest... Georges of Brussels, op. cit., 
fol. 86va. That this also applies to written terms becomes clear from our 
later discussions of supposition. 
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the verification: A (being the name of any individual) is something not 
pointed at by a demonstrative pronoun." 

We are now in a position to understand the differences in the scope 
of supposition advocated by various scholastic authors. They are due 
to the different requirements for verification laid down in their definition 
of supposition. 

If we demand that supposition requires verification of a true affirma- 
tive proposition of the present, then supposition is being taken in a very 
narrow sense. A representative of this opinion is found in the Anonymous 
of the tract on Supposition in ms. Vienna Dominik. 153, f. 169 ra. This 
author, by the way, is well aware of the fact that this opinion is a matter 
of definition and not of dispute or demonstration.!5 According to his 
definition the terms ‘Adam’ and ‘Noe’ have no supposition in the 
proposition: Adam and Noe have existed. Nor has the term ‘Antichrist’ 
supposition in the proposition: The Antichrist will exist; for there is no 
object at which we could point by a demonstrative pronoun, and hence 
there is no verification in the present tense, though the first proposition is 
necessarily true, the second contingently true.4* However, there is 
| verification in the past or future tense, and thus, though the terms have 
| no supposition, they may have ampliation. 

Others do not restrict supposition to terms verified in true affirmative 
| propositions of the present, and hence treat ampliation as a subspecies 
of supposition. Thus, according to them, the term ‘Adam’ in the prop- 


14 Dicitur notanter ‘vel de nomine adaequate significante,’ quia aliquis 
terminus pro aliquo supponit qui non est verificabilis de pronomine demon- 
strante, sed solum de nomine vero vel ficto illud adaequate significante. Nam 
posito casu, quod nullum ens demonstratur, haec est vera: Omne ens est 
non-demonstratum; et praedicatum eius supponit pro quolibet ente et tamen 
non est verificabile de pronomine demonstrante aliquid ens, quia quolibet 
ente demonstrato haec est falsa: Hoc est indemonstratum. Sed bene istae 
essent verae: A est non-demonstratum, B est non-demonstratum, si A sit 
nomen unius et B alterius. Georges of Brussels, op. cit., fol. 86va. 

15 Cfr. .. . secundum opinionem communiter de suppositionibus loquen- 
tium suppositio est statio alicuius termini qui est pars propositionis pro se 
vel pro alio. Et ista definitio convertitur cum hac: Suppositio est terminus 
stans in propositione pro se vel pro alio. Haec definitio, sicut nec aliqua 
exprimens quid nominis, aliqua ratione evidenti poterit probari, ipsa tamen 
propter communitatem loquentium poterit benigniter acceptari. 

16 Ex hac definitione sequuntur aliquae conclusiones. Quarum prima est 
haec: Quod aliqua est propositio necessaria cuius termini non supponunt. 

| Ista probatur sic, quia haec est necessaria: Adam et Noe fuerunt, eo quod 

omnis propositio vera de praeterito cuius veritas non ex veritate alicuius 
contingentis ad utrumlibet resurgit, sit necessaria; et tamen termini eius 
non supponunt, quia non stant pro se nec pro alio, ut intuenti faciliter 
apparebit .. . Tertia conclusio est haec: Quod aliqua est propositio contin- 
genter vera, cuius termini non supponunt. Ista patet, quia haec est contin- 
genter vera: Antichristus erit, et tamen termini eius non supponunt, ut ex 
praedicta definitione evidenter concluditur. 
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osition Adam has existed (Adam fuit), has supposition, since it is 
verifiable with the past tense of the verb. But they exclude terms which 
are not verifiable in the form of the proposition, and in any case, empty 
terms like ‘chimaera’ and ‘vacuum.’!7 


It seems that Ockham still admits a broader interpretation of 
supposition, when he not only speaks of actual supposition but also of 
denoted supposition. But a denoted or indicated supposition does not 
entail actual verification. Though he mentions the strict verification’ 
at the beginning of his tract on supposition, he modifies or changes this 
requirement later when he expressly correcis this restriction saying that 
even in false propositions it is denoted that the term has supposition.?® 


Finally we have to ask, which terms have supposition in a proposition. 
To this question Georges of Brussels gives the following general rule: 
Only such terms can have supposition which signify some object or some 
objects in the manner of a substantive noun.”° This excludes from the 
class of terms capable of supposition, all purely categorematic terms, 
and also all adjectival terms as long as they function as adjectives and 
are not being used as substantives. Thus, for instance, the adjectival 
term ‘white’ has no supposition in the proposition: ‘A white man is 
running;’ but it has supposition in the proposition: ‘A man is white,’ 
since it functions as a substantive term. A special problem is encountered 
with the adjectival verbs — the substantive verbs ‘sum,’ ‘est,’ ‘sunt,’ 
etc., do have supposition. Such adjectival verbs, as for instance ‘runs,’ 
‘reads’ and the like have supposition according to certain logicians, 
whilst according to others they do not have supposition as such. The 
difference of opinion, however, seems to be more verbal than real. For, 
those who include adjectival verbs in the class of terms capable of 
having supposition are satisfied with proximate verifiability in the form 


17 Cfr. Georges of Brussels, op. cit., fol. 86vb: ...tamen ille terminus 
Adam aliter acceptus, puta cum verbo praeteriti temporis bene verificatur 
de aliquo dicendo: Hoc est Adam. 

18 Est igitur una regula generalis, quod numquam terminus in aliqua 
propositione, saltem quando significative accipitur, supponit pro aliquo, 
nisi de quo praedicatur vere. Summa logicae, p.I, c. 63: p. 176. 

19 Cir. Summa logicae, p.I, c.72; p.197, ad 2um, especially: Et si 
dicatur, ista non stant simul: ‘supponit,’ et ‘pro nullo supponit,’ quia sequi- 
tur: Supponit, igitur pro aliquo supponit. — Dicendum quod non sequitur; 
sed sequitur: Supponit, igitur denotatur pro aliquo supponere, vel denotatur 
pro nullo supponere. Cfr. also, Albert of Saxony: Unde terminum alicuius 
propositionis dico accipi pro illo de cuius pronomine demonstrante praedi- 
catum in illa propositione denotatur verificari affirmative vel negative. 
Perutilis logica, Tr. II, c. 1; fol. 11ra. 

20 Ponitur talis regula: Omnis terminus qui debet supponere debet 
aliquid vel aliqua substantive significare. Op. cit., fol. 86vb. 
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as we have explained before. Others, as Ockham and Buridan, for 
instance, deny that adjectival verbs have supposition, sirce in the form 
of verbs they cannot be predicates in elementary propositions, that is 
in verifications. For the verb in the proposition: ‘A man runs’ (the 
proposition: ‘A man is running,’ does not contain an adjectival verb), 
has no verification as such, since it does not make sense to say: “This 
is runs.’ But they concede of course, that the participle of a verb has 
supposition when it is used in the manner of a substantive noun. Hence 
‘running’ in the proposition: ‘A man is running,’ does have supposition.” 

A similar dissension exists among the scholastics as regards the 
supposition of oblique terms. Some deny it, some affirm it; but all admit 
supposition for them, when they are analyzed into their components. 
Let us finally add that all that has been said about terms being able to 
have supposition, concerns personal supposition. 


2. Division of supposition 


Up to now we have considered supposition in relation to terms 
having signification and exercising their significative function. In the 
following discussions we do not consider the significative function of a 
term a necessary condition of supposition. Hence we take supposition 
here in the large sense that a term in a proposition represents either 
something else or itself and we consider the exercise of its significative 
function only a special case of supposition. 


a. An analytical division and description of supposition 


The main forms of supposition in this large sense have been explained 
by Ockham in an analytical exhaustive manner which recommends 
itself for its clarity. It is found in a still unedited work, called by his 
author: Elementarium, by others Tractatus medius logicae. We shall 
follow this text paraphrasing and interpreting it.?? 


21 For Georges of Brussels, cfr.: Tertio principaliter dicitur ad dubium, 
quod verba supponunt, ut patet in istis orationibus: Ego curro, Joannes 
currit, legere est agere. Et similiter participia. Op. cit., fol. 87rb. 

For Ockham, cfr. Summa logicae, P.I, c.69; p. 188: Per secundum 
excluditur omne verbum, quia numquam verbum potest esse extremum, 
propositionis quando accipitur significative... For Buridan, cfr. op. cit. 
cap. 2: Quarta regula est, quod nullum verbum potest subiici vel praedicari 
per se nisi verbum infinitivi modi, quod bene subiicitur vel praedicatur, ut 
secare est agere. Dorp’s Commentary explains the text of Buridan in the 
sense of Georges of Brussels, applying the expression of ‘per se verificabilis,’ 
which means the same as proximate potency of verification. 

22 The edition of this work is in preparation. Cfr. our article, “Three Sums 
of Logic attributed to William Ockham,” Franciscan Studies II, (1951), pp. 
173—193. 


18 = Franciscan Studies. 1958 
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As Ockham informs us, anything that can be subject or predicate in 
a proposition, can have supposition. For, in every proposition both the 
subject and the predicate have the function of taking the place of 
some thing, for they are representing some object or are a substitute 
for an object. He also admits that such a term having supposition 
can exercise its direct and primary signification or its indirect and 
secondary signification. And he finally expressly admits that even 
meaningless terms, inasmuch as they can figure in a proposition, do 
have supposition. By way of exemplation he offers the following prop- 
ositions in which both, subject and predicate, have supposition: ‘man 
is an animal.’ ‘Every is a word’. ‘If is a conjunction.’ ‘A white man is an 
animal.’ ‘Ba is a syllable.’ ‘Callial is a spoken word’ (the subject here is 
supposed to be a meaningless word). 

In order to clarify the various relations and their relations which are 
exemplified by these instances and others, we will make use of the follow- 
ing symbolism. 

is symbol for a word 

is symbol for a concept 

is symbol for a written word 

is symbol for an object 

is symbol for a mind 

is symbol for a proposition 

is symbol for a mental proposition 

is symbol of Signification 

is symbol of the relation of presenting 

Ass is symbol of the association between concept word and written word 

Sup is symbol of supposition 

Sta is symbol of the relation of supposition (standing for) 


Then the most general characterization of supposition of a word, 
regardless of whether it has signification or not, would be: 


Supw = Def. Sta(W, O, p) - Sig W v -Sig W 


However, in order not to complicate matters we shall eliminate from 
our further discussions the case that a word does not have meaning or 
signification in the broadest sense in which a syncategorematic term has 
meaning, though no signified object. Hence we shall only admit spoken 
terms for which it is true that they have a concept associated with them. 

A meaningful term in a proposition either represents or stands for 
itself or it represents or stands for something different from itself. It is 
to be noted that the expression ‘stands for itself’ means at least in our 
discussions here not only standing for the numerically same term but 
also for the terms which have the same form (equiform). 
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Let us assume that a term stands for itself, as, for instance, when we 
say: Every is a term. Here the term ‘Every’ does not stand for some- 
thing different from itself, but for itself and its similar occurrences. Let 
us remember that a term may be either mental, spoken or written. 

When a mental term stands for itself, this must be in a mental 
proposition. Though a mental term always seems to be associated with 
a spoken word, we can disregard this association in our case. Hence in 
our definition we shall leave out the relation to a word and only consider 
the supposition in which a concept represents itself and its similar 
occurrences. Thus we obtain the first kind of supposition which we shall 
call Simple Supposition of a mental term; 


(Sup Sic). 
We can symbolize the relation as follows: 
I. Sup Sic = Def. Sta (C, O,, p) - Pr (C, O,, M) - (O, = C) - (O, = O,). 


We read: The relation of simple supposition of a mental term is given, 
if the mental term stands for something in a proposition, and if this 
mental term presents an object to the mind and if the object which the 
mental term presents to the mind and the object for which the same 


term stands is the mental term itself, and not the object of its signifi- 
cation. 


A second case of a term standing for itself would be when a spoken 
(and similarly a written) term stands for itself in a spoken or written 
proposition. The type of supposition of such a term will be called material 
supposition. We can symbolize the material supposition of a term in a 
spoken proposition 


(Sup Maw) as follows: 
C 


II. Sup Maw = Def. Sta (W, O,, M) - (0, = W) - (O, = O,). 
We read: The meaningful word (W) stands for itself and not for the ob- 
ject signified by it, in a spoken proposition. 

We shall not treat expressly the case of a written proposition in 
which a term stands for itself, since Ockham does not mention it and 
since it does not present special difficulties. 

These are the only cases, in which a term stands strictly for itself 
(or its similar occurrences). 

Let us now turn to the second part of the main division; viz., when 
a term stands for something different from itself (and its similar occur- 


18* 
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rences). Here again, we must distinguish between terms in mental and 
spoken (or written) propositions. 

Let us first assume that we have a mental proposition and that the 
term not stand for itself, but for something different from itself. The 
object, for which the term stands, its supposition is then either directly 
and primarily signified by it or not. If the object is directly and primarily 
signified by the mental term, then, according to our previous discussions, 
it will stand for that which it naturally signifies. This is personal supposi- 
tion, which is defined as: A term standing in a proposition for something 
which it naturally signifies (Sup Pec). 


III. Sup Pec = Def. Sta (C, O,, p) . Pr (C, O., M) . (O, = O,). 


We read: A mental term has personal supposition in a mental proposi- 
tion, when the concept C stands for the object in the mental proposition 
p and so that the concept C calls the same object to the mind for which 
it stands. 

It is understood that the object of supposition and natural direct 
signification can be anything, even a mental or spoken or written sign. 
For instance, in the mental proposition: A word is a sound, both subject 
and predicate have this personal supposition. 

If we now assume that the term, still in a mental proposition, has 
indirect or secondary signification, that is, only because of the relation 
of association with a spoken or written word, then its object or supposi- 
tion must be just such a spoken or written word. Of course, it then does 
not exercise its significative function; therefore it cannot have personal 
supposition. Again, since it does not stand for any other natural sign 
(concept), it cannot have simple supposition. Therefore, it has material 
supposition. Hence material supposition of a mental term is given, when 
it stands for the word associated with it in a mental proposition. We can 
symbolize this relation as follows: 


IV. Sup Mac = Def, Sta (C, O, p) « Pr (C, Oy, M) « As (C, W) « (0, = 
W) . (O, ae O,). 


An instance of this kind of material supposition would be the mental 
proposition: Man is monosyllabic. 

Let us now turn to spoken or written propositions in which the term 
does not stand for itself. Then, again two possibilities are open. The 
object, for which the term stands, is either directly and primarily 
signified by the term, or not. In the first case, the term exercises its 
significative function for which it was instituted, and hence we have a 
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second type of personal supposition, viz., that of a spoken (or written) 


term. The relations of this type of supposition can be symbolized as 
follows: 


V. Sup Pew = Def. Sta (W, O,, p) - Pr (W, O,, M) - As (W, C) - 
(O, = O,). 


An instance of this personal supposition is ‘man’ and ‘animal’ in the 
spoken or written proposition: Man is an animal. 


If the spoken or written term indirectly or secondarily signifies its 
object, then it does not exercise its significative function but stands for 
the concept (we disregard the association between spoken and written 
word) associated with it. In this case we have another type of simple 
supposition, of which the relations can be defined in the following way: 


VI. Sup Sigw = Def. Sta (W, O,, p) - Pr (W, O,, M) - As (C, W) - 
(0, + 0,) - (O=C). 


An instance of this simple supposition is the term ‘man’ in the spoken 
(or written) proposition: Man is a species. 


Up to now we have considered spoken terms (or written) terms which 


| are equiform. At least the Latin language admits of another kind of 
| words which are grammatical forms of a word, viz., the various casus. 

Now, material supposition is extended to these grammatical forms of a 
| word which are not equiform. Thus, for instance, in the proposition: 
Animal praedicatur de homine, ‘homine’ stands for ‘homo’ in the proposi- 
| tion: Homo est animal. In order to meet this situation we have to intro- 
duce the relation of grammatically equiform. Thus we may symbolize: 


C C 


VII. Sup Magram. eq. = Def. Sta (W,, O,, p) - Pr (W,, O,, M) ‘4 
gram. eq. (W,, W,.) - (O, = Wa) - (O, + O,). 


Though the scholastics were aware of still another kind of material 
supposition in which a term stands for its synonymous terms (cfr. n. 11, 
on page 245), as for instance in the proposition: The synonyms of man, 
or: Man in Latin is disyllabic; but since Ockham does not mention it 
here, we shall abstain from symbolizing the relations entering into it. 


However, we shall mention another material supposition and two 
types of it, viz., when the term having material supposition is a proposi- 
tion. This is the case, for instance, in the following proposition: ‘Man 
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is an animal’ is a spoken proposition, where ‘Man is an animal’ stands 
for itself and its equiform occurrences. We symbolize: 


VIII. Sup Map = Def. Sta (ps, O, p,) - (P2 = O). 


We purposely leave out here the relation of signification of a proposition 
and of the association of a spoken proposition with a mental proposition. 

When the proposition does not stand for its equiform occurrence, as 
for instance, in the Latin proposition: Hominem esse animal est verum, 


we must add the relation of being grammatically equiform. Thus we 
can symbolize: 


IX. Sup Magram. eq. p = Def. Sta (pz, O, p,) - gram. eq. (pz = Ps) * 

(O = p)). 
Here we shall rest our analytical discussions of the main types of supposi- 
tion. Now let us add a few historical notes concerning the main types, 


personal, simple and material supposition, which concern terminology 
more than the doctrine itself. 


Historical notes on the main divisions of supposition 


Ockham admitted, as we say, three main kinds of supposition; viz., 
personal, simple and material supposition. Others, however, admitted 
more or even fewer main divisions of supposition. Before discussing 
some of the other forms, not mentioned by Ockham, let us, in a first 
approach, present here the simplified survey given by Mengus Faven- 
tinus.** He says (in translation): “‘As to the division of supposition, note 
that there have been four opinions concerning the number of the division. 

(First opinion). One opinion posits only personal supposition and 
rejects all the others. This is the opinion of Petrus Mantuanus as is 
evident from his Logic.?4 


(Second opinion). Another opinion admits only two forms of 
supposition, viz., material and personal supposition; of this opinion is 
the Magister (viz., Paulus Venetus) in his Logica Parva. 


23 Cfr. his Commentary to the Logica or the Summulae of Paulus Vene- 
tus, Venice, 1511, fol. 32rb. 

24 Already Ockham in his Elementarium Logicae gives us a device which 
would eliminate material and simple supposition as he understood them. 
For, instead of saying: Man is a monosyllable, we can say: The word man is 
a syllable; in the latter case, subject pene redicate have personal supposition ; 
the same holds for simple supposition: Quamvis enim expressius dicatur et 
minor daretur occasio (errandi), si sic loqueremur: Haec vox homo est vox 
significativa, et sic de aliis; .. . tamen usus habet quod termini saepe nullo 
addito eis supponunt pro seipsis. 
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(Third opinion). A third opinion admits three kinds of supposition; 
viz., material, personal and simple supposition. Of this opinion is the 
Magister (P. V.) in his Logica Magna. And this is the common opinion, 
though there is a difference among those who hold it, mainly between 
the terminists and the realists, as I shall presently explain. Peter of 
Spain, the best among the realists, says that personal supposition is the 
acceptance of a common term for its (logical) inferiors; simple supposition 
is the acceptance of a common term for the universal thing signified 
by it, as for instance, when we say: Man is a species. Material supposition, 
on the other hand, is the acceptance of a term for itself, as for instance, 
when we say: Man is a monosyllable. Ockham, however, the prince of 
the terminists, maintains that personal supposition is given, when a 
term stands for its signified object, no matter whether this object is a 
being outside the mind or a word or an intention of the mind or a written 
expression ... Simple supposition is given, when a term stands for an 
intention of the soul and is not taken in its significative function... 
Material supposition is given, when a term does not stand for the signified 
object, but for the spoken or written expression... 


(Fourth opinion). The fourth main opinion posits four kinds of 


supposition, viz., material, personal, simple and natural supposition. 
This opinion is held by Saint Vincent, O. P.; he says that it (the division) 
is in agreement with the mind of the Commentator (viz., Averroes) and 
Albertus (viz., Magnus) and foremost of St. Thomas.” 


Let us now turn to the discussion of a few details and additions. Our 
text does not mention the distinction into material and formal supposi- 
tion, which is quite frequently encountered with logicians of the 15th 
century. They, then, subdivide formal supposition into personal and 
simple suppositions. This distinction is first found, as far as we know, 
in William Shyreswood; St. Thomas and the classical scholastics do 
not make use of this distinction. We encounter it again in Burleigh and 
in logics of the 15th century, Javellus, O. P., for instance, and others, 
and it became quite common in late and modern scholasticism. The 
distinction is derived from that between the matter of a term (the 
material sound or inkmark) and its form (the significative function). 
Since, according to these authors, a term primarily signifies the corre- 
sponding concepts (for which it does not stand in personal supposition), 
or the nature or the universal, and secondarily for the objects signified 
by the concepts, formal supposition is divided into simple and personal 
supposition. 
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Another and more important difference is expressed by the distinction 
into natural and accidental supposition. It seems that its meaning has 
been largely misunderstood. Thus, for instance, Mullally explains it as 
follows: ‘“‘A substantive term possesses natural supposition when it is 
taken by itself. It is only when the term enters into a statement that it 
has accidental supposition.”’*> In our opinion, however, this distinction 
comes practically down to the same as that of William Shyreswood 
into supposition (copulation) in habitu et in actu.** For it is characteristic 
of this natural supposition that it abstracts from the ‘adjunct’ of time, 
that is from the time element and thus it does not demand a verification 
in the present tense for a definite supposition or an individual. If we | 
admit that only individuals (and no universals or abstract essences and 
natures) exist, then such terms would have no verification, if we restrict 
verification to the present tense, but not if we extend it to the other 
tenses and even the mode of possibility, that is, if we abstract from 
tense completely. What this tenseless proposition (which, of course, 
contains a verb, and a verb signifies with time!) would be in its ultimate 
analysis, is not easy to determine. Though I am convinced that the 
scholastics are here as closely as possible to an interpretation of uni- 
versal propositions, and only such have natural supposition, as con- 
ditional propositions. It is certain that the nominalists were driven into 
the direction of this interpretation; whether they have ever reached 
it is not known to me. In any case, Buridan refers such natural supposi- 
tion to terms in a proposition which has no existential import. Such 
propositions would be, for instance: ‘Man is an animal; The magnet 
attracts iron.’ In short, they are scientific propositions (in the scholastic 
sense of the word), that is, necessary propositions. Accidental supposition, 
on the other hand, concerns only the supposition of a term for a certain 
time. Buridan, in rewriting the Summulae of Peter of Spain, says: 


25 Cfr. Summulae Logicales of Peter of Spain. Publications in Medieval 
Studies, (University of Notre Dame, VIII, 1945, p. XLVII). The author 
interprets this from the following text: Item suppositionum communium, 
alia naturalis, alia accidentalis. Suppositio naturalis est acceptio termini 
communis pro omnibus his pro quibus aptus natus est participari; ut iste 
terminus ‘homo’, per se sumptus, penn pro omnibus tam qui sunt quam 
qui erunt et qui fuerunt. Accidentalis suppositio est acceptio termini com- 
munis pro omnibus his pro quibus exigit suum adiunctum, ut ‘Homo currit.’ 
bo iste Sa a ‘homo’ supponit pro omnibus hominibus praesentibus. . 

p. cit., D. 4, 4 

26 Et asiesbonn, quod suppositio et copulatio dicuntur dupliciter, sicut 
multa huiusmodi nomina, aut secundum actum aut secundum habitum . 
Secundum autem quod sunt in habitu dicitur suppositio —— alicuius 
ut subsistentis. Quod enim tale est, natum est ordinari sub alio. . . Op. cit., 
P- 74, 19 ss. 
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“Insofar as a term indifferently stands for everything for which it can 
stand, for present, past, and also future objects, its supposition is called 
suppositio naturalis. Of this supposition, we make use in the demon- 
strative sciences. But, insofar as a term stands only for present objects, 
or for present and past, or for present and future objects according to 
the requirement of the verb or the predicate, its supposition is called 
suppositio accidentalis. Of this supposition we make use in the descriptive 
sciences and in history, and also the sophists make use of it.” 

Any scholastic, therefore, who demands existential import for a 
proposition in accordance with the form of the verb, that is, either for 
the present, the past, or the future, or even with the mode of possibility, 
will not admit the suppositio naturalis. This is certainly true for Ockham 
and Albert of Saxony and most of the so-called Nominalists. The realists, 
on the other hand, will admit it as distinct from the suppositio personalis, 
which belongs to accidental supposition, because they admit in predi- 
cates about reality, ‘eternal truths’ and necessary or essential predicates, 
which exist independently of a human mind.?? 

From this it follows that if a scholastic admits a suppositio naturalis, 
he will prove himself to be a Nominalist, if he understands it as a sub- 
division of suppositio personalis; he will prove himself to be a realist, if 
he understands it as distinct from suppositio personalis. 

Still another distinction is frequently encountered, viz., that into 
absolute and relative supposition. The former concerns absolute terms, 
the latter relative terms in the grammatical sense of the word. 

We shall close by presenting here two schemes of divisions which 
are fairly representative of the two main schools of scholastic Logic. 
The first is taken from the work of a late terminist, Jacobus Faber 
Stapulensis.** Though he leaves out simple supposition as a special 


27 Cfr. Javellus, op. cit., fol.17ov: Quantum ad secundum adverte, 
quod terministae non dividunt suppositionem formalem naturalem, quoniam - 
eam non ponunt distinctam a personali, ideo non aliter dividitur apud eos 
quam suppositio personalis ... Ratio autem propter quam non ponunt eam 
distinctam a personali est, quia non concedunt praedicatum reale, sive sit 
essentiale sive accidentale, verificari de subiecto, nisi subiectum existat in 
rerum natura. Ideo, sicut ista est personalis: Aliquis homo currit, sic ista: 
Aliquis homo est animal... est sicut illa est falsa nullo homine existente, 
sic est ista. Apud reales autem in praedicatis essentialibus non requiritur 
existentia subiecti, quoniam propositio per se est sempiternae veritatis .. . 
In praedicatis autem accidentalibus requiritur existentia subiecti, quoniam 
non verificantur de subiecto nisi subiectum existat. Et ideo distinguunt 
reales inter suppositionem formalem naturalem et formalem accidentalem, 
quae est respectu praedicati accidentalis. Cfr. p. 39, Clichtoveus. 

28 Cfr. Introductiones artificiales in Logicam Jacobi Fabri Stapulensis, 
per Iodocum Clichtoveum Neoportuensem collectae, Lyons, 1538. Faber’s 
text is in italics. 
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subdivision, his treatment recommends itself for its classical brevity. 
Hence we shall give it here in translation: 

“Material supposition is the supposition of a term for its non-ultimate 
signified object; viz., for the spoken or written word or for the concept. 

The non-ultimate signified object is a written or spoken word or a 
concept which the term does not signify in the proper sense, neither by 
convention nor by nature. 

Personal supposition is the supposition of a term for its ultimate 
signified object. 

The ultimate signified object is that which a term signifies in the 
proper sense, either by convention or by nature. 

Absolute supposition is the supposition of a term that is not relative 
in the grammatical sense. 

Relative supposition is the supposition of a term that is not relative 
in the grammatical sense. 

Grammatical relatives are, ‘who,’ ‘which’ (qui, quae, quod) he, the 
same, his (ille, ipse, is, idem, suus, et sui). 

Proper supposition is the supposition of a term that is not taken in 
a metaphorical sense. 

Improper supposition is the supposition of a term that is taken in a 
metaphorical sense. 

Natural supposition is the supposition of a term in a proposition, the 
copula of which abstracts from time.?® 


Accidental supposition is the supposition of a term as it is required 
by the tense (time) expressed in the copula.” 


The Realist and Thomist, Chrysostomus Javellus, presents the sec- 
ond scheme of division. According to him, suppositio is divided into: 

Absolute and relative supposition. Relative supposition concerns 
the supposition of grammatical relative pronouns. 


Absolute supposition is divided into: 
Proper or improper (that is metaphorical) supposition. 


28 Here the explanation of Clichtoveus: Absolvitur autem copula a 
tempore, cum nullam temporis differentiam importat, neque praesens, 
neque praeteritum neque futurum neque possibile, sed solum unionem 
praedicati cum subiecto, ut cum dico: Homo est animal, copula ‘est,’ nullum 
importat tempus, sicut dicendo: Homo et asinus, coniunctio ‘et’ nullam 
habet temporis significationem. Proinde, si nullus esset homo, item si nullum 
esset animal, immo si nullum esset tempus, nihilominus praedicta propositio 
esset vera, et eius tam subiectum quam praedicatum supponeret... Sunt 
enim propositiones necessariae (in quibus potissimum haec suppositio locum 
habet) sempiternae veritatis et earum copula per ‘aptum natum’ resolvitur, 
ut: Homo est animal, valet hanc: Homo natus est esse animal. 
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Proper supposition into: 
Material or formal 
Formal into: 
Natural or accidental 
Accidental supposition into: 
Simple or personal 
Personal, then is further subdivided. 


It seems that this division of supposition is that of Saint Vincent 
Ferrer (1372).° 
However, it seems that the division of Burleigh™ is in greater favor 


with modern scholastics than any other. Hence we shall give, without 
comment this scheme: 


Suppositio propria et impropria. 
‘Neti 

Formalis et materialis. 
_— 


Personalis et simplex. 


b. Material supposition 


We are now prepared to enter into a more detailed discussion of the 
three main divisions of supposition. We shall always start our dis- 
cussions with an exposition of Albert of Saxony treatment of the matter 
and then compare it with that of other scholastic logicians. 


Albert of Saxony defines material supposition as follows: ‘Material 
supposition is the acceptance of a term either for itself or for something 
similar or dissimilar to itself, having the same or another kind of supposi- 
tion as itself, but so that the term which has material supposition does 
not signify that for which it stands, either by convention or by nature 
in the proper sense.’*? 


80 For Vincent of Ferrer Cfr. Ivo Thomas, O. P., ‘“‘Saint Vincent Ferrer’s 
De Suppositionibus,” in Dominican Studies, V (1952), 88 ss. Cfr. also the long 
discussion of this division of Saint Vincent Ferrer by Menghus Faventinus 
in the Summulae of Paulus of Venice, ed. cit. fol. 47 va ss. 

31 Cfr. De puritate artis logicae. Tractatus Longior, ed. Ph. Boehner, 
Franciscan Institute Publications, Text Series No.9, The Franciscan In- 
stitute, 1955, p. 6s. 

82 Suppositio materialis est acceptio termini qua accipitur pro se vel 
pro aliquo sibi simili vel dissimili eodem modo vel aliter supponente, cui non 
imponitur ad significandum nec illud pro quo supponit naturaliter proprie 
significat. Op. cit., Tr. II, c. 3; fol. 11rb. 
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Let us first call attention to the fact that Albert includes in material 
supposition concepts which stand for concepts not signifying them 
properly speaking. Hence in the mental (not in the spoken or written 
proposition): Man is a species, ‘man’ has material supposition.** In this 
case also, ‘man’ which is a concept that naturally and properly signifies 
individual men (significare naturaliter proprie), naturally and commonly 
(naturaliter et communiter) signifies also itself and its similar or dissimilar 
instances. Hence we have the two general forms of material supposition 
expressed in the following two definitions: 


(Sim = similar; Dis = dissimilar). 
Cc C 


Sup Maw = Def. Sta (W, O,, p) - Pr (W, O,, M) - (O, 
[(O, = W) v (O, = Sim W) v (0, Dis W)] 


Sup Mac = Def. Sta (C, O,, p) - Pr (C, O., M) - (0, = O,). 
((O, = C) v (O, = Sim C) v (O, Dis C)] 


We have no evidence whether Albert accepts as a case of material 
supposition what we have defined previously on p. 260 as material 


supposition of a concept. This must not be confused with Albert’s second 
general definition. It seems, however, that our definition IV would be 
considered a type of material supposition by Albert. 

If we now confine ourselves only to spoken propositions, the follow- 
ing cases can be distinguished, which we consider a serious attempt to 
disentangle complicated grammatical structures of the Latin language, 
and to their supposition. 


Material supposition is given: 

(1) When a term stands for itself. An instance would be, if we have and 
consider only one occurrence of ‘man,’ and we say: ‘Man’ is a monosyl- 
lable. This is a strictly singular proposition. Of course, it also could be 
uttered as a particular proposition and even as a universal proposition 
by adding the appropriate quantifier, as we shall see later. 

(2) When a term stands for something similar to itself, and (a) has the 
same kind of supposition. For instance, let us assume that Socrates says: 
‘Man’ is a monosyllable, and that Plato says: ‘Man’ is uttered by 
Socrates; here ‘man’ has material supposition in both propositions. 


38 Buridan, the teacher of Albert, considers this spoken or written 
proposition also a case of material supposition and thus eliminates simple 
supposition completely. 
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(b) Has not the same kind of supposition. For instance: Socrates says: 
Man is an animal; and Plato says: ‘Man’ is uttered by Socrates. ‘Man’ 
has personal supposition in the first and material supposition in the 
second proposition. 

(3) When a term stands for its occurrences which are dissimilar to it. 
Again two cases can be distinguished: (a) The terms have the same 
supposition. We shall give the following instance, not given by Albert: 
‘Men’ is a noun in the plural; Plato utters: ‘Man’ is uttered in the plural. 
(b) The term has a different kind of supposition, This type is quite 
common and the example given by Albert is readily understood in the 
Latin language, but not in English.** We could formulate the following 
example: Socrates utters: Men are animals, and Plato says: Man is 
uttered by Socrates in the plural. 


In all the examples of the various forms of material supposition, 
it is clear that the term does not stand for its formal or ultimate object 
signified by it. But, it is not exact to say that a term has material 
supposition when it stands for itself or its occurrences in similar or 
dissimilar grammatical forms (even including synonyma). For there are 
certain terms which formally and ultimately signify themselves. Such 
terms are for instance: “Word,” ‘sign,’ ‘being,’ etc. For every word is a 
being, and even the word ‘being’ is a being. Albert expressly admits 
this reflexive use of certain terms, admitting, therefore, the following 
relations for the word ‘word’: Word is a sound (Vox est sonus) 


C 


Sta (W, O,, p) = Pr (W, O,, M) - (0, = O, = W). 


We have not found any scholastic who has denied this reflexivity for 
certain terms. 


In order to distinguish the use of a term for its ultimate signified 
object, including itself, that is in personal supposition, from the use of 
the same term for its non-ultimate signified object, including itself, the 
scholastics have introduced certain signs which they called signs of 
materiality and which are equivalent to our quotation marks. Such 


% Exemplum, qualiter terminus supponit pro sibi dissimili materialiter ; 
nam si dicitur: Animal praedicatur de homine, iste terminus ‘homine’ 
supponit pro isto termino ‘homo’ posito in ista propositione: Homo est ani- 
mal. Similiter in ista propositione: Homo est animal. Similiter in ista 
propositione: Sortem currere est verum; ista oratio ‘Sortem currere,’ 
supponit materialiter pro ista: Sortes currit, cuius subiectum supponit 
personaliter et est sibi dissimile, /. c. 
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signs are the old French article: ‘li’ or ‘ly,’ or even expressions as: the 
term or the proposition.* 


We shall not go deeper into this problem of reflexivity at the present 
time and we shall postpone it to the discussion of personal supposition. 
However, we should like to point out, that most of the later scholastics 
expressly admitted quantification within the realm of material suppo- 
sition. Hence they admitted propositions like this: Every ‘man’ is a 
monosyllable, some word is a spoken noun, etc. According to Javellus 
this was the custom of the so-called Nominalists.** We shall take this 
quantification into account later. 


c. Simple supposition 


Albert of Saxony defines simple supposition as follows: Simple 
supposition is the acceptance of a spoken or written term for an intention 
of the mind of which it is not a conventional sign.*” Hence according to 
Albert, simple supposition is applied only to a spoken or written term, 
never to an intention itself; and a spoken written term has this supposi- 
tion when it stands for a concept without being instituted to signify it, 
hence not because of its signification but because of its association with 
a concept. It follows, that Albert assigns simple supposition only to 
the Definition VI (p. 261) not to Definition I (p. 259) of the divisions of 
Ockham. Albert explicitly excludes this simple supposition from his 
definition.*** Hence we can define simple supposition according to Albert: 


C 


Sup Si = Sta (W, O,, p) . (C, O,, M) - As (W, C) - (0, = O,) - (0,=C). 


35 Cfr. Paulus Venetus, op. cit., fol. 33rb. Signa materialitatis sunt ista: 
Ly, iste terminus, ista propositio, ista oratio, et huiusmodi, sed potissimum 
est ista vox ly. 

36 Cfr. op. cit., fol. togr: Quantum ad secundum adverte quod termi- 
nistae dividunt suppositionem materialem in discretam et communem. 
Communem in determinatam, etc. . . ., quas divisiones et singularum partium 
definitiones et exempia vide tu in Paulo Veneto, quia nolo hic esse merus 
recitator... Reales autem non multiplicant tot divisiones de suppositione 
materiali, sed existimant sufficere addiscenti, si dividant in discretam et 
communem et illic sistere. 

37 Suppositio simplex est statio termini vocalis vel scripti, qua accipitur 
pro intentione animae, cui non imponitur ad significandum, /. c., fol. 11ra. 

37a Et notanter dico ‘termini vocalis vel scripti,’ ad designandum termi- 
num mentalem non posse supponere simpliciter sed materialiter vel persona- 
liter. Si enim supponat pro seipso in mente vel sibi simili in mente vel in 
voce vel in scripto, supponit materialiter. Si autem pro re extra, cuius est 
naturalis similitudo, quam quidem rem significat terminus sibi subordinatus 
ex impositione, tunc supponit personaliter, /. c. 
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We have not to distinguish between simple supposition of a word or of 
a concept, since only words have this supposition. 


Contrary, therefore, to an oversimplification of history, it is not 
correct to say that the so-called Nominalists dismissed simple supposition. 
Certain logicians have dropped it as a special kind and have united it 
with material supposition as Buridan, Paulus Venetus, Faber and 
Clichtoveus, Paulus Pergulensis and Petrus Mantuanus. Others confined 
simple supposition to spoken or written terms in reference to concepts 
or intentions of the mind, as Albert of Saxony, the Anonymous of the 
Vienna manuscript and Georges of Brussels. Ockham applied it to con- 
cepts standing for themselves also. 


The realistic tradition on the other hand needs simple supposition, 
since it admits a significatum or object signified which is neither the 
concept nor the individual thing and which is usually called, not only 
by Scotists — the common nature. This common nature conceived in 
abstraction from its individualization in which it exists in individuals 
is considered to be the signified object of a term in simple supposition. 
The realists, therefore, admit two formal signified objects, the individuals 
(and that only in personal supposition) and the common nature, and 
that in simple supposition. For that reason, according to them not only 
natural supposition is different from personal supposition, but also 
simple supposition, though both, natural and simple supposition exercise 
their significative function.** 


It seems that the first clash on this score took place between Ockham 
and Burleigh. Ockham openly qualifies this opinion of the realists or 
the ‘communiter loquentium’ as a falsehood.*® Burleigh went immediately 
over to the counterattack. He wrote: “Some criticize the formulation: 
Simple supposition is given when a term stands for that which it signifies; 
for they criticize the older ones and say that this is false and impossible. 
They rather say that personal supposition is given when a term stands 
for that which it signifies or for the things signified. But that simple 
supposition is given, when a term stands for the intention or the inten- 
tions of the mind... But without any doubt this is quite irreasonably 
said... .*° 


88 Cfr. Javellus, op. cit., fol. 172b, (a Thomist); a very instructive ex- 
eee is given by the Scotist, Johannes de Magistris, Summularum Petri 
tspant glosulae exactae ad mentem Doctoris Subtilis, Tr. VII, Venice, 1490. 
3° Cfr. Summa logicae, p. 1, c. 64; p. 178, 33 rss. 
40 Burleigh, De puritate artis logicae, Timctiien longior, Tr. I, p. I, c. 3; 
ed. p. 7, 58s. 
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However, it seems that this controversy between realists and nominal- 
ists has had hardly any bearing on logic as such. Both realists and 
nominalists give the same examples. While realists do not admit quanti- 
fication of a term having simple supposition — they consider the prop- 
osition in which such a term having simple supposition occurs a singular 
proposition — the so-called nominalists, certainly the later ones, admit 
quantification of simple supposition.*! 


d. Personal supposition 


Albert of Saxony defines personal supposition as follows: Personal 
supposition is the acceptance of aspoken or written term for that which 
it signifies by convention, or the acceptance of a mental term for that 
which it naturally and properly signifies.” 

This definition is in line with Ockham’s theory of signification and 
of that of the terminists in general. When a term in a proposition is 
taken in that significative function which it has either by convention 
or by nature, that is, if it has its primary signification, then it signifies 
the supposita — the individuals. Our definitions III, V, on pp. 260 and 261 
cover the two main types of this, viz., the supposition of a mental and 
of a spoken term. 

Those logicians who admit some kind of commonness of a nature 
distinct from the individuals and primarily signified by the concepts 
and indirectly by the spoken and written terms, cannot, of course, define 
personal supposition in reference to the formally signified object, since 
everyone admits that personal supposition concerns only the standing 
of a term for individuals. They have to introduce distinction which we 
shall present following Javellus literally.** 

“A common nature, for instance, ‘man,’ ‘body,’ can be considered 
in two ways by the mind. First, insofar as it has existence and is diversi- 
fied in the supposita (individuals); in this case, the intellect attributes 
to it real predicates which belong to this common nature by reason of 
the individuals. For instance, by saying: ‘Man is white,’ ‘man is healthy, 
sick,’ etc. Such predicates cause the term to have personal supposition. 
In a second way, (the intellect can consider the common nature) insofar 

41 Cfr. Javellus, op. cit., fol. 172: ...quoniam suppositio simplex non 
convenit termino supponenti respectu suppositorum, immo convenit ut 
abstrahit a suppositis, non est dividenda ut dividitur suppositio personalis, 
scilicet in discretam et communem et indeterminatam et confusam, etc. ... 

42 Suppositio personalis est acceptio termini vocalis vel scripti pro illo, 
cui est impositus ad significandum, vel est acceptio termini mentalis pro illo 


quod naturaliter proprie significat. Op. cit., C. IV, fol. 11 va. 
48 Cfr. op. cit., fol. 172 v. 
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as it is common to many and predicable about many and as agreeing in 
the same definition of the same common nature. In this case it (the 
common nature) is one and is not referred to the individuals by which 
it is diversified, but it is considered in abstraction from the individuals. 
Thus the intellect attributes to it intentional predicates explained by 
one of the five universals (of Porphyry); for instance, by saying: ‘Man 
is a species,’ ‘Animal is a genus,’ ‘Rational is a difference,’ etc. And 
these predicates cause the term to have simple supposition according 
to the realists.” 

It is obvious that simple supposition is connected with natural 
supposition, as we explained before, according to the realists. When 
we discuss the existential import of propositions, we must be on our 
guard. A proposition can have an existential import according to realists 
(in simple and natural supposition) while it has none according to the 
Nominalists, or vice versa. 

At least, the Nominalists consider personal supposition to be the 
| basic one. This is already emphasized by Ockham when he states a term 
| always and wherever it is put in a proposition and in whatever context 
it may occur, can have personal supposition unless it is agreed upon by 
convention that the term has a supposition other than personal supposi- 
tion. This strong statement certainly emphasizes the fact that personal 
| supposition is more basic than any other supposition and belongs pri- 
marily, though not exclusively, to the object language, while the other 
| two kinds of supposition belong only to a metalanguage.** If we want 
| to take a term in another supposition than personal, it must be indicated, 

either through the context or through signs of materiality, which we 
have mentioned before. 

Hence, Ockham gives the general rules: 

(x) Any term that is not brought in relation to another term which 
signifies a concept or a spoken or written word, has only personal 
supposition and no distinction must be made.® 

(2) If a term capable of having personal, simple and material supposition, 
is in a proposition referred to another extreme (predicate or subject) 


44 Notandum est etiam, quod semper terminus, in quacumque proposi- 
ione ponatur, potest habere suppositionem personalem, nisi ex voluntate 
utentium artetur ad aliam, sicut terminus aequivocus in quacumque proposi- 
tione potest supponere pro quolibet significato suo, nisi ex voluntate uten- 
tium artetur ad certam significationem. Summa logicae, p. I, c. 65; p. 179. 

45 Sed terminus non in omni propositione potest habere suppositionem 
implicem vel materialem, sed tunc tantum, quando terminus talis compara- 
ur alteri extremo, quod respicit intentionem animae vel vocem vel scriptum, 
. c. 


Franciscan Studies. 1958 
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which is a common term for words or propositions, spoken or written, 
then this term can have either personal or material supposition and the 
proposition must be distinguished accordingly. F 

(3) When, finally, such a term is referred to another term which is com- 
mnon to objects and words and concepts, the proposition must be distin- 
guished, because the term can have personal, material or simple supposi- 
tion. Such a threefold possible supposition is given in the proposition: 
Man is predicated about many.** 

However, the third rule also applies to transcendental terms like 
‘being,’ ‘something,’ etc. Here our problem of reflexivity reappears. For, 
if for clarity’s sake, we consider the supposition of the term ‘object’ in 
the proposition: An object is something knowable, it is obvious, accord- 
ing to the scholastics that ‘object’ also signifies primarily itself; for 
‘object,’ as such, is an object. The term ‘term’ is a similar instance, 
which primarily signifies itself and all the other terms. As far as we 
know, all the scholastics admit this reflexivity.*” However, most of them 
maintain that the addition of a sign of materiality, or through the con- 
text, it can be determined whether a term signifies itself in personal 
supposition, or whether it is taken only in simple or material supposition. 
In the latter case, reflexivity is avoided.** 

We must here terminate our discussions of a very interesting problem 
of scholastic semantics which needs a special investigation in a broader 
context. Its bearing on the problem of the Insolubile, where we have 
terms which are reflexive, is obvious. 


"£0. 

47 Cfr. for instance, Dorp in the Expositio of Buridan’s Summulae: 
Corrolarie sequitur, quod ly ens significat se conceptu ultimato et conceptu 
non ultimato. Patet corrolarium; nam ille terminus ‘ens’ conceptu genera- 
lissimo omne existens significat ad placitum ultimate, et tamen ille terminus 
‘ens’ est et quoddam existens, ergo seipsum significat ad placitum ultimate. 
Similiter iste terminus ens uno alio conceptu speciali significat se praecise 
et alios terminos sibi (ubi) similes, et hoc naturaliter communiter, sicut 
quaelibet res mundi est sui ipsius significativa mediante uno conceptu qui 
est naturalis similitudo sui. Ex quo patet, quod isti termino ‘ens’ correspondent 
duo conceptus, unus ultimatus, quo mediante ad placitum significat omne 
existens, et alius conceptus non ultimatus quo mediante significat naturaliter 
se et alios terminos sibi similes. 

48 Cfr., however, the radical approach of Paulus Venetus and his disciple 
Paulus Pergulensis who maintain that terms that signify themselves cannot 
have material supposition. We shall present here the interesting text of Paul 
of Venice, op. cit., fol. 32vb: Secundo sequitur, quod quilibet terminus qui 
est de se ipso verificabilis sine tali — habet unum solum significatum, et 
illud est formale et formaliter significat, sicut isti termini ‘ens,’ ‘aliquid,’ 
‘nomen’ et ‘terminus’ et huiusmodi. Nam sicut illa est vera: Ens est ens, it: 
illa: Ly ens est ens, et sicut illa est vera: Nomen est nomen, ita illa: Ly 
nomen est nomen. Manfredus de Medicis rejects this view in his Annotatione 
on fol. 152rb. 
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II. THE SUBDIVISIONS OF SUPPOSITION 
AND QUANTIFICATION 


The subdivisions of the main divisions of supposition to be discussed 
in this part concern the range of (primary or secondary) signification of 
a term in a proposition, and hence, they represent a medieval theory 
of Quantification. Since these subdivisions are distinguished by the 
different scope of terms, expressed or not expressed by signs of quantifi- 
cations, and this scope has been systematically studied by scholastics, 
we shall present first their general theory of quantification or the 
Logical descent. 


1. The Logical descent and its forms 


In order to define the relations of quantification, the scholastics 
have introduced consequentiae, that is, conditional propositions of the 
form of equivalences mostly. A few of these consequentiae are already 
found in Peter of Spain who rather hesitatingly makes use of them. 
They dominate, however, and penetrate the entire theory of supposition 
of Ockham, who systematically defines the subdivisions of personal 
supposition with their help. Later scholastics, expecially of the 15th 
century, have studied more systematically these inferences from com- 
mon terms to their singularized form in propositions. Some of them 
have united the results of their investigations in a special tract or 
present them in a special chapter. The title of these tracts or chapters 
is usually: De descensu et ascensu.* 


We shall confine ourselves here only to an explanation of the theory 
of the descent, and we shall disregard the inverse function of the 
ascent. Furthermore, we shall present it here in the more elaborate form 
of the later scholastics following mostly Tartaretus and George of 
Brussels. 


49 For instance, Petrus Tartaretus, Tvactatus de descensu, which is found 
as a special work at the end of this Expositio . . . in summulas Petri Hispani, 
1506, fol. XCII ra ss. There is a long tract, De descensu et ascensu in Secunda 
Pars Rosarii Logices Magistri Antonii Coronel (Oliver Senant), fol. XXI— 
XLVII. We encounter it as a chapter in the tract on Suppositio added b 
George of Brussels to his Commentary to Petrus Hispanus, Venice 1507, fol. 
88ra—vb. — C Prantl, Geschichte der Logik im Abendlande, vol. 4, Leipzig 
1870, p. 207s, maintains that the theory of the descent was introduced by 
Tartaretus. He writes: ‘‘So spricht er (Tartaretus) bei der Suppositio — was 
Spatere nachgeahmt haben —, von einem doppelten descensus ...” This is 
in fact the only information — an incorrect one to be sure — that the 
historian of the logic in the West is able to give concerning this important 
theory which was constantly used by all the logicians, certainly after Ockham. 


19* 
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Tartaretus gives the following definition: ‘An inferential descent 
is a formal consequentia, in which one argues in virtue of supposition 
from a term having common supposition to its inferiors in regard to 
supposition, but so that all the other terms from which the descent is 
not made, be they categorematic or syncategorematic, remain un- 
changed.®° The definition needs careful interpretation of the technical 
terms in which it is stated: 


(x) A descent is a formal consequence, that is, a conditional proposition 
which is always true regardless of the categorematic terms (that is, the 
content), but precisely because of the syncategorematic terms (which 
are the form). Hence, a formal consequence remains valid or true, even 
if all the categorematic terms occurring in it are uniformly substituted 
by any other terms, as long as the form remains the same. To the identity 
of the form belong, according to George of Brussels, the same quality 
and quantity, the same copula and the same arrangement of the terms.** 


(2) A descent is made from the logically higher to the logically lower; 
however, it is to be noted that lower and higher does not concern the 
relation of signification in general — a term may have signification 
within and without a proposition and may be considered to be lower the 
higher its place is in the Porphyrian tree — but only that of supposition 
of a term exercising either the significative function or not. As regards 
supposition the ‘inferiors’ are always the singularizations of a common 
term. Hence, as far as supposition is concerned, ‘man’ is not inferior 
to ‘animal,’ but ‘this man’ is inferior to ‘man’ and ‘this animal’ is 
inferior to ‘animal.’ From this and the preceding it follows that proper 
names cannot be the names to which a descent is made, but only common 


50 Sed descensus arguitivus est consequentia formalis, in qua arguitur 
a termino communiter supponente ad eius inferiora in supponendo virtute 
suppositionis, ceteris tamen terminis sub quibus non fit descensus, tam 
categorematicis quam syncategorematicis non variatis. Op. cit., fol. XCIIrb. 

51 Cfr. op. cit., fol. 1o2zra: Consequentia formalis est consequentia quae 
tenet in omnibus terminis consimili forma arguendi retenta. Unde ad identi- 
tatem formae alicuius consequentiae quatuor requiruntur, scilicet similis 
qualitas et quantitas, similitudo copularum et similis situs terminorum .. . 

Formal consequence is, therefore, taken here in the strictest sense as 
a logically true proposition. Thus the consequence: A man is running, 
therefore, an animal is running, is not logically valid or valid because of the 
form. However, assuming the existential import of the universal proposition, 
this would be a formal consequence: Every man is an animal, therefore, this 
man is animal. Cfr. the interesting text of Albert of Saxony, Logica, Venice 
1517, fol. 24ra—b: Consequentia formalis dicitur illa, cui omnis propositio 
similis in forma, quae si formaretur, esset bona consequentia, sicut hic: B 
est A, ergo quod est A est B. .. Ockham does not take consequentia formalis 
in this strict sense, hence would admit the inference: A man is running, 
therefore an animal is running, as a consequentia formalis. 
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names with a demonstrative pronoun. For, even if we implicitly suppose 
that Peter is a man, the inference from Every man is an animal, to Peter 
is an animal, is not a formal consequence. 

It is obvious, then, that the descent in scholastic logic takes the 
place of specification in modern logic. In fact, some scholastics use a 
similar name for it, viz., ‘singularizatio.’ Singularization, therefore, is 
specification, as for instance, in the following consequence: Everything 
is good, therefore, this thing is good and that thing is good, and so forth 
for everything. This lends itself immediately to symbolization in modern 
logic. In fact, it is an instance of the thesis: 


(x) f (x) = [f (x,) - f (x.)...f (xa)] 


However, specification will not always yield an equivalence. Hence, 
the scholastics, especially of the later period, distinguished between a 
sufficient and insufficient descent. They demand the following conditions 
for a sufficient descent: 


The first condition is the complete enumeration of the singulars for 
which the common term stands by using the common term and a demon- 
strative pronoun. In order to indicate this complete enumeration which 


in most cases for practical reasons is impossible, the formula is added: 
‘et sic pro singulis.’ 

The second condition is that the descent with its singularization of 
the common term has to be made in such a way as the kind of supposition 
requires. For a term with a universal quantifier requires a descent 
different from that with a particular quantifier, as we shall see later. 

The third condition is that the consequence be an equivalence. 

After these clarifications, we now turn to the division of the descent. 
Later scholastics used to enumerate four, of which Ockham only uses 
three. For the sake of completeness we shall deal with all four of them, 
though the fourth one will turn out to be of minor importance. In order 
to distinguish these four types by names, we shall make use of expres- 
sions formed from the Latin language and coined by the scholastics. 
Hence, we shall distinguish the copulative (copulativus) and the copulat- 
ed (copulatus), the disjunctive (disjunctivus) and the disjunct (disjunc- 
tus) descent. 

A copulative descent is given when a hypothetical (that is compound) 
copulative proposition is inferred in which the term from which the 
descent is being made is singularized. This descent can be adequately 
expressed in modern logic as we showed before, provided we have 
transcendental predicates. 
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A disjunctive descent is given, when a hypothetical disjunctive prop- 
osition is inferred in which the term from which the descent is being 
made, is singularized. This also can be symbolized in modern logic as 
follows: 


(x) f(x) = [f (x) v f(x.) ... v f(xn)] 


An instance would be: Something is an animal, therefore, this is an ani- 
mal and that is an animal and so forth for every animal. 


The copulated descent is given, when a categorical proposition is 
inferred in which the singularizations of the term from which descent 
is made are joined by the conjunction ‘and.’ Since this descent, as well 
as the following one, does not fit into the pattern of the functional 
calculus we shall abstain from modern symbolization. However, we shall 
give an instance of this descent: All Apostles are twelve, therefore, this 
and that Apostle and so forth for every Apostle, are twelve. 


The disjunct descent (also called descendere disjunctim), is given when 
a categorical proposition is inferred in which the singularizations of the 
term from which the descent is being made are joined by the conjunction 
‘or.’ An instance would be: Every man is an animal, therefore, every 


man is this or that animal and so forth for every animal.*? 


These four types of logical descent are four kinds of quantifications, 
of which three at least are being used to determine subspecies of the 
main kinds of supposition in which a common term is referred to more 
than precisely one individual. It seems to be overlooked by historians 
of scholastic logic, that the scholastics made use of more than two quanti- 
fiers, and that in scholastic propositions we must always distinguish 
between the quantification of the subject and the predicate. Only two 
of these quantifiers have a special name, viz., the universal and the 
particular one, but even these, certainly not the particular quantifier 
are always expressed. It was necessary, therefore, for the scholastics to 
elaborate rules for the fixation of the quantification of the terms in 
context. With these rules we shall deal later. At present we shall intro- 
duce a definition of these four quantifiers in their context taking into 
account the special structure of the scholastic categorical proposition. 
For that reason we must introduce a new symbolism. 

If ‘S c P’ symbolizes a scholastic categorical proposition, S symbolizes 
the subject, P the predicate, c the copula; then the universal quantifier 


52 Cfr. Tartaretus, op. cit., fol. XVII va. For the time being we are not 
considering the problem of the existential import. 
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‘i’ can be defined in context as follows: (taking into account in Defini- 
tion I the Subject; in Definition Ia the predicate). 


Def. I (iS c P) = [(S, ¢ P) - (S, ¢ P)... (Sac P)] 
Def. Ia (S c iP) = [(S c P,) - (Sc Py)... (Sc Pa] 


A term having this kind of quantification, that is a copulative de- 
scent, is said to have confused distributive supposition (suppositio con- 
fusa et distributiva). 

The particular quantifier ‘a’ can be defined in context for both 
subject (Def. II) and predicate (Def. IIa) as follows: 


Def. II (aS c P) = [(S, c P} v (S, c P)...v (Sac P)] 
Def. IIa (S c aP) = [(Sc P,) v (Sc P,)... v (Sc Pa)j 


A term having this kind of quantification or having a disjunct de- 
scent is said to have determinate supposition (suppositio determinata). 
It is called ‘determinate’ because one verification of one part of the 
disjunctive proposition is sufficient to verify the supposition of such a 
term. 

The collective quantifier ‘i’ can be defined in context for both the 
subject (Def. IIT) and the predicate (Def. IIIa) as follows: 


Def. IIT (iS c P) = [(S, - S,.... Sa) ¢ P)] 
Def. IIIa (S c iP) = [(S c (P, . P.... Pa)] 


The supposition corresponding to this descent is sometimes called 
collective supposition. An instance would be: All Apostles are twelve, 
therefore, this Apostle and that Apostle ... and so for all Apostles, are 
twelve. 

The disjunct quantifier ‘6’ can be defined in context for the subject 
(Def. IV) and the predicate (Def. IVa) as follows: 


Def. IV (6S c P) = [(S, v S,... Vv Sn) c P] 
Def. IVa (S c 6P) = [Sc (P, v P,... v Pa)] 


The supposition corresponding to this quantification or to the dis- 
junct descent is called ‘only confused supposition’ (suppositio confusa 
tantum). 

It is not our intention to discuss all the details and to elaborate the 
rules concerning the descent formulated by the scholastics, for what 
we have said is sufficient for an understanding of the various kinds of 
supposition. However, we shall discuss at least a few points in a more 
general way. 
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It is obvious that a descent cannot be made from a term which is 
the name of an individual, be it a proper name or a common name 
determined by a demonstrative pronoun or equivalent to a proper 
name. Positively expressed, a descent can be made only from a common 
term, which functions as a common term and which is capable of being 
singularized. The latter condition excludes also the so-called adjectival 
verbs, like the verb ‘runs.’ In this grammatical form this verb cannot 
be singularized : however, the form ‘running’ functions as a truly common 
term and can, therefore, be singularized.** 


When a descent is being made from one term, the range of all the 
other terms from which a descent could be made, must be kept constant. 
This means that the other terms must not have supposition for more 
individuals in the consequent than they have in the antecedent. Such 
an incorrect descent, in fact an invalid consequence, would be the 
following: Every animal that is not a man is irrational, therefore, Every 
animal that is not this man is irrational, and Every animal that is not 
that man... and so forth for every individual man. For it is obvious 
that in the antecedent, ‘every man’ is excepted from the range of the 
term ‘animal’ and in the consequent in each of the copulative proposi- 
tions is only one individual. 

For similar reasons we must be on our guard when we make a de- 
scent in conditional propositions and in general in compound propositions. 
The following descent would be invalid: If every animal is running, 
then every animal is moving; therefore, if this animal is running, then 
every animal is moving; and if this animal is :unning, then every animal 
is moving; and so forth, for every individual. In order to avoid such 
faulty descents the scholastics, not having at the disposition a theory 
of the range of quantifiers, require that first a complete descent be made 
from the subject of the antecedent, and after that from the term of the 
consequent. Hence, indicating the ‘if-then’ conjunction by seq. we can 
symbolize the descent in this form (A-animal, R-running, M-Moving) 
leaving out the quantification of the predicate, 


[(iiA c R) seq. (iA c M)] = [(A, c R) - (A, c R)... Anc R)] seq. 
(A, c M) - (A, c M) « [An cc M). 


53 Secunda regula: Sub quolibet termino communiter tento, quantum 
est ex se potest fieri descensus, dummodo habeat plura supposita et dummodo 
singularizari... Dicitur notanter, dummodo possit singularizari propter 
verba adiectiva, quae non possunt singularizari, ut Sortes currit; ibi sub 
ly ‘currit’ non potest fieri descensus, cum ad ly currit non potest addi signum 
singulare. ... Tartaretus, op. cit., fol. XCIII va. 
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This leads us to another rule, according to which in categorical 
propositions a descent has to be made only from one common term at 
a time. Hence, if the descent is made from one extreme (subject or 
predicate), the other extreme must be kept constant. Each term, even 
when occurring more than once in the same proposition, needs its own 
quantification and descent.54 However, there is no reason why after 
one descent is made, another descent should not be made. This applies 
not only to the terms within the proposition, but also to the various 
descents. The first case is of no particular interest and no special rules 
have been formulated, at least not concerning the subject or predicate 
in simple categorical propositions, though there is a priority of the 
descent of terms in compound terms and compound propositions, about 
which something will be said later. Here we are only interested in the 
sequence of descents from the same term. The scholastics have formulat- 
ed the rule that it is allowed to make an inference from the copulative 
descent to the disjunctive and from the disjunctive to the disjunct 
descent, but not vice versa. Hence, we have the following consequences :5* 


(aS c P) seq. [(S, c P) - (S,c P.... (Sac P) 
seq. [(S, c P) v (S, c P) ... v (Sac P) 
seq. [(S, v S, ... v Sa) c P] 


Finally we have to say a few words about the existential import, 
since the logical descent includes the conclusio ad subalternatam. The 
scholastics were quite aware of this problem and have offered various 
solutions. One of them is the constantia singularium. ‘Constancy of the 


54 This rule has been formulated by Dorp in his Commentary to the 
Summulae of Buridan, op. cit., in Tract. IV, ad: Sed suppositio alicuius 
termini . . . He says: Secundo notandum est, quod quando sub uno extremo 
unius propositionis fit descensus, tunc aliud extremum non debet variari, 
sed debet manere in propositione, per quam fit descensus. Et maxime de 
suppositione termini absoluti. Verbi gratia, si fiat sub praedicato huius 
propositionis: Omnis homo est animal, subiectum non debet variari sed 
manere in propositione, per quam fit descensus, ut dicendo: Ergo omnis 
homo est hoc animal vel hoc animal et sic de singulis. 

55 When the subject or predicate in such propositions is a compound 
there are certain rules which will be discussed later. Cfr. in any case Antonius 
Coronel, II Pars Rosarit fol. XXVII ss. 

56 George of Brussels, op. cit., fol. 88va: Unde sub illo termino sub quo 
potest fieri descensus copulativus, potest etiam fieri descensus disiunctivus 
et disiunctus, sed non e contra. Causa est, quia ex propositione in qua poni- 
tur terminus sub quo fit descensus copulativus sequitur una propositio 
grea composita ex terminis singularibus in supponendo illius termini 
sub quo fit descensus; ad quam copulativam sequitur disiunctiva ex eisdem 
terminis composita; et ad propositionem disiunctivam sequitur propositio 
categorica de disiuncto extremo vel de disiuncta parte extremi in qua po- 
nuntur singularia disiunctim. 
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singulars’ is the name of a proposition which has to be added to the 
antecedent in the descent. This proposition must fulfill the following 
conditions: It must be categorical and affirmative; the subject must 
be composed of the common term from which the descent is to be made 
and the demonstrative pronoun, both in the plural, the predicate must 
be the same common term and a collective sign, both in the plural, as, 
for instance: Isti sunt omnes homines (These are all men). If, however, 
there is only one object or supposition, all the terms have to be in the 
singular. As, for instance: Iste est omnis sol (This is all Sun!) Such a 
complete descent with the constancy of the singulars in the antecedent 
would be, for instance: Every man is an animal, and these men are all 
men, therefore, this man is an animal and that man is an animal and so 


forth, for every animal.5? We can symbolize this as follows (M for man 
and A for animal): 


[(iiM c A) - (M,-M,...Mnc6M)] = [(M, c A) - (M,c A)... (Ma 
c A)] 


Whether there is really much gained in this way, since we have to 
assume that the ‘constancy of the singulars’ must have existential 
import, it is not easy to say. However, it certainly allows the interpreta- 


tion of a proposition in which the terms have ‘natural supposition’ as 
a. proposition in which the terms have also accidental and supposition 
with existential import. It seems that the scholastics themselves felt that 
something was at least awkward about the constancy of the singulars, 
and, in fact, only few of them, as far as we know, insist on it.5® 

Other scholastics have introduced a conditional proposition in order 
to guarantee the descent or rather they add a conditional clause to the 
singularized term in the descent (de extremo conditionato). Thus, for 


57 Cfr. George of Brussels, op. cit., 88va. The demonstrative pronoun 
together with the copula guarantees the existential import of a proposition. 
George expressly excludes, however, such propositions: ‘This man exists’ 
(de est secundo adiacente) from a sufficient constancy of the singulars: Con- 
stantia proprie loquendo est propositio categorica de est secundo adiacente; 
sed talis non sufficit ad descensum. Sed constantia singularium sufficiens 
ad descensum est propositio de est tertio adiacente in qua subiicitur pronomen 
demonstrativum pluralis numeri cum termino sub qui fit descensus demon- 
strans omnia illa pro quo supponit terminus sub quo fit descensus. Et 
praedicatum est terminus sub quo fit descensus sumptus cum signo collectivo 
pluralis numeri, si ille terminus pluribus supponat... 

58 Except George of Brussels and Antonius Coronel, we know of no other. 
The latter writes, op. cit., p. II, fol. XXV: ... advertendum est quod de 
constantia vix constat quid dicendum sit. Antiqui sophistae dicebant con- 
stantiam esse propositionem affirmativam in qua subicitur pronomen 
demonstrativum pluralis numeri demonstrante adaequate illa pro quibus 
supponit terminus... Propter istud argumentum aliqui damnant modum 
antiquorum positum et dicunt ex antiquitate mortem incurrisse. 
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insiance, an anonymous logician of the 14th century demands that in 
every descent from an affirmative proposition of the form ‘si sit,’ (if it 
exists) is to be added to the singularization of the respective term, but 
only if the proposition is affirmative.5® Perhaps we could symbolize by 
using our formula and expressing existence by Exi, as follows, as far as 
the universal affirmative proposition is concerned: 


(aS c P) = [S,Exi seq. (S, c P)]-[S,c P)]... [SaExiseq. (Sac P)] 
This is expressly required also for particular quantification.*® 
Tartaretus also introduces the conditional form into the term. 
It is certain that Ockham and others do not require the constancy 


of the term from which a descent is being made. For them the copula 
as such has existential import in every affirmative proposition. 


2. The subdivisions of Supposition 


Every main type of supposition, viz., simple, material and personal 
supposition admits the same subdivisions. At least, they are admitted 
by the nominalist tradition since the fourteenth century. Since the 
realists admit them at least for the personal supposition, we shall explain 
them here, using examples proper to personal supposition. Both, realists 
and nominalists, define them with the help of conseguentiae assigning 
a certain descent to them. There are certain differences in the opinion 
of the schools only as regards the Suppositio confusa tantum, to which 
we shall briefly call attention when dealing with it. In order to prove, 
however, the basic agreement between realists and nominalists, we shall 
explain the subdivisions following Ockham, but quote texts mainly 
from Burleigh. 

Let us present first the divisions in form of a scheme: 


Personal suppositio 
discrete common 


determinate confused 


Cant — 
only confused confused and distributive 


mobile immobile 


5® Nam sub terminis huiusmodi determinate supponentibus non contingit 
descendere solum disiunctive, eo quod tunc posset quandoque in bona 
consequentia antecedens esse verum consequente existente falso; sed 
contingit descendere simul disiunctive et conditionatim. Unde sequitur: 
Homo est animal; ergo ille homo, si sit, est animal, vel iste homo, si sit, est 
animal, et sic de singulis... 
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Weshall now explain each member of this division following Ockham’s 
Summa logicae, p.1, cap. 70, p. 189 ss. 

Discrete supposition is given when a proper name or a demonstrative 
pronoun taken in significative function stands for one individual. This 
occurs only in a singular proposition as in these cases: Socrates is a man, 
This man is white.® 


Common supposition is had when a common term has supposition. 


Determinate supposition for a common term is had when the descent 
through a disjunctive proposition to the singulars is valid; thus the 
following descent is correct: A man is running, therefore, this man is 
running, or that man is running and so on for every individual man. 
This kind of supposition is called determinate, because the proposition 
in which the term having determinate supposition, denotes that it is 
true for some determinate singular proposition, and the truth of this 
without the truth of any other singular proposition of this descent is 
sufficient to verify the proposition from which the descent was made. 
For instance, for the truth of the proposition: A man is running, the 
truth of one singular proposition of the type: This man is running, is 
sufficient, and anyone is sufficient, even if all the others are false.** 


Confused supposition (suppositio confusa) is every personal supposi- 
tion of a common term which is not determinate. 


Only confused supposition (confusa tantum) is given, when a common 
term having personal supposition does allow the descent to the singulars 
neither through a disiunctive nor through a copulative proposition 
without any change on the part of the other extreme of the proposition, 
but only through a proposition with a disjunct predicate, as, for in- 
stance, in the following proposition: Every man is an animal, therefore, 
every man is this or that or that animal a so forth for every individual 
animal. However, from any of the singulars, the original proposition 


60 Suppositio discreta est, quando nomen proprium supponit vel pro- 
nomen demonstrativum demonstrans idem quod proprium nomen significat, 
ut: ‘Sortes est homo,’ ‘Iste homo est homo.’ W. Burleigh, De puritate artis 
logicae, Tractatus longior, Tr. I, p.I, cap. IV, ed. 1955; p. 19. 

61 Suppositio determinata, quando terminus communis supponit disiunc- 
tive pro suis suppositis, ita quod contingit descendere ad omnia sua supposita 
sub disiunctione, ut patet in ista: ‘Aliquis homo currit;’ sequitur enim: 
Aliquis homo currit, ergo Sortes currit vel Plato currit, et de aliis. Et 
dicitur suppositio determinata, non quia terminus sic supponens deter- 
minate supponit pro uno et non alio, sed dicitur suppositio determinata, 

uia ad veritatem propositionis, in qua terminus communis supponit 
ge ey requiritur quod verificetur pro aliquo supposito determinato, 
oc. cit., p. 20. 
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can be inferred. As, for instance, it follows from: Every man is this 
animal, therefore, Every man is an animal.® 

Confused distributive supposition is given when the descent to the 
singulars can be made through a copulative proposition, if there is more 
than one singular, and the original proposition cannot be formally 
inferred from any of the singular propositions. This kind of supposition 
is given for the subject in the following proposition: Every man is an 
animal, therefore, this man is an animal and that man is an animal and 
so forth for every individual. 

Movable confused distributive supposition is given when the common 
term is mobilized for every object signified by the term according to the 
form of the proposition. 

Immovable confused distributive supposition is given when the term 
is not mobilized for every object signified by the term, but certain ob- 
jects are excepted, as, for instance, in the proposition: Every man except 
Socrates is white. The term man is mobilized for every man, but not for 
Socrates. However, in both cases the descent is copulative.** 

We shall close our general characterization of the various subdivisions 
of supposition, since more details will be given in discussing the rules 


which assign a certain form to a certain term. 


82 Suppositio confusa tantum est, quando terminus communis supponit 
pro pluribus, ita quod infertur ex quolibet illorum et ad nullum illorum 
contingit descendere nec copulative nec disiunctive. Isto modo supponit 
praedicatum in ista: ‘Omnis homo est animal’ . . . Istae igitur tres conditiones 
sunt de ratione suppositionis confusae tantum. Prima quod terminus habens 
illam suppositionem supponat pro pluribus. Secunda, quod posset inferri 
ex quolibet pro quo supponit. Tertia est, quod sub termino sic supponente 
non contingit descendere nec copulative nec disiunctive. Burleigh, /oc. cit., 
p. 21. Though Burleigh does not mention the disjunct descent, it does not 
seem to be excluded either. The Scotist, Joannes de Monte, has the same 
qualification of this kind of supposition as Ockham: . . . sub, termino suppo- 
nente confuse tantum fit descensus disiunctim. Cfr. Summulae Joannis de 
Monte super Petrum Hispanum, Venice 1500. The Thomist Javellus has a 
much more complicated characterization of the suppositio confusa tantum, 
but at least admits our descent and the rest for accidental personal supposi- 
tion. He calls this suppositio, Confusa tantum mobilis (disjunct descent) and 
that which has a conjunct or copulated descent Confusa tantum immobilis. 
Cfr. op. cit. 174Vv ss. 

63 Burleigh distinguishes furthermore the absolute and relative supposi- 
tion which we disregard here. As to the other two forms he says: Suppositio 
confusa et distributiva mobilis et absoluta est, quando sub termino habente 
talem suppositionem contingit descendere absolute ad quodlibet suppositum 
illius termini virtute distributionis ... Suppositio vero confusa et distri- 
butiva immobilis est, quando terminus communis distribuitur pro suppositis, 
et non contingit descendere ad illa supposita respectu cuius fit distributio. 
Verbi gratia, in ista: ‘Omnis homo praeter Sortem currit,’ iste terminus 
‘homo’ distribuitur respectu exceptionis, et non contingit descendere 
respectu eiusdem exceptionis ... Joc. cit., p. 24s. 
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3. The rules of supposition 


We are now ready to enter into discussion of the analysis of the Latin 
propositions in regard to the supposition of the terms occurring in them. 
This analysis has been presented by the scholastics in form of rules. We 
shall present them by following the text of Albert of Saxony, but we 
shall explain and enlarge on them also with the help of other scholastics 
of the 14th and 15th centuries. The rules have the purpose to fix the 
kind of descent of terms in propositions — except, of course, singular 
terms which naturally do not admit any descent — and this determines 
the range of the terms in their context. Hence, these rules prepare the 
way for the consequences including the syllogistic consequences. 


a. General rules of supposition 


Rule r. The subject of every singular proposition has discrete supposition. 


Cuiuslibet propositionis singularis subiectum supponit discrete, sicut 
hic: Sortes currit, ille homo currit.** 

George of Brussels enumerates six cases of a term having discrete 
supposition: (1) When a proper noun is taken in significative function. 
(2) When a common term is joined by a demonstrative pronoun in the 
same case and number, be it in personal or material or simple supposition. 
Instances: This man is white. This ‘man’ is a noun (Hoc ly homo est 
nomen). This ‘man’ is a concept (Hoc ly homo est conceptus). These men 
are running (3) When a common term is restricted either by a proper 
name or by an expression which is equivalent to a proper noun. For 
instance: The being that is Socrates is running (Ens quod est Sortes 
currit). The being which is this man is running (Ems quod est iste homo 
currit). We have given a translation in this case which reminds us of the 
iota operator, although we also could translate: A being that is Sortes... 
For in either case we have a singular name which is composed, or a 
description. (4) When a composed term contains only proper names or 
their equivalent, for instance: ‘Socrates and Plato and Cicero are run- 
ning.’ “This ‘man’ and that ‘man’ are spoken words.’ (5) When a relative 
pronoun refers back to a discrete term. For instance: ‘Socrates who is 
debating is running;’ or: ‘This ‘man’ which is a concept is a species.’ 
(6) When a personal demonstrative pronoun (pronomen demonstrativum 
primitivae speciei) is being used but without a common term joined 
with it. For instance: ‘I am running,’ ‘You are running,’ ‘He is running.’® 


64 Op. cit., Tr. II, c. VI, fol. 12vb, text revised. 
85 Ob. cit., 89vb. 
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Rule 2. The subject of an indefinite proposition has determinate supposi- 
tion. 

In propositione indefinita subiectum supponit determinate.* 

This rule eliminates the ambiguity of the supposition of the subject 
in propositions where it is not determined by any quantifier. Hence, 
every proposition, be it affirmative or negative and which is not singular 
and in which the subject is not determined by any quantifier is a particu- 
lar proposition, and consequently has to be treated exactly like particular 
propositions. Hence, in the proposition: Man is an animal, Man is mortal. 
The subjects have determinate supposition. This also applies as both 
Albert and George state, to propositions in which the subject has ma- 
terial or simple supposition. 


Rule 3. The subject of every particular proposition has determinate 
supposition. 
Cuiuslibet propositionis particularis subiectum supponit determinate.®7 
Hence, the subject in every particular or indefinite affirmative or 
negative proposition has determinate supposition, regardless of whether 
or not the subject has personal, material or simple supposition. Hence, 
we formulate (indicating material or simple supposition by quotation 


marks): 


aS cP a‘S’c P aS cP a‘S’c P 
aS c P a‘S’ c P aS cP a‘S’ c P 
It is characterized by the disjunctive descent; cfr. Def. II. 


Rule 4. Every common term immediately following an affirmative uni- 
versal sign not preceded by a negation has confused distributive supposi- 
tion. 
Omnis terminus communis sequens signum universale affirmativum 
immediate sine praepositione negationis supponit confuse distributive.® 
Again, this rule applies to terms in personal, material and simple 
supposition. ‘Every man is an animal’ would be an instance of personal 
supposition. George of Brussels gives the following examples of material 
and simple supposition: Every ‘man’ is a spoken noun (Omne ly homo 
est nomen vocale), and: Every ‘man’ is a concept of the mind (Omne ly 
homo est conceptus mentis ).6° We can symbolize them as follows: 
aS cP oy ¢F 
aS cP ev ¢P 
In all these cases the copulative descent is allowed. Cfr. Def. I. 


66 Albertus de Saxonia, loc. cit. 67 Loc. cit. 
68 Loc. cit. 69 Loc. cit., fol. gorb. 
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Rule 5. Every negation makes a common term that follows it mediately 
or immediately, have confused distributive supposition. Therefore, the 
predicate of every negative proposition of any quantity, be it singular 
or particular, has confused distributive supposition, provided the 
predicate is not a singular term or another syncategorematic term im- 
pedes this supposition. 

Negatio terminum communem, sequentem sive mediate sive immediate, 
confundit confuse distributive. Ergo cuiuslibet propositionis negativae, 
cuiuscum@que fuerit quantitatis, sive singularis sive particularis, praedica- 
tum supponit confuse distributive, nisi tunc praedicatum sit terminus 
singularis, vel aliquid aliud syncategorema impediat.”° 

Hence, we can symbolize the three cases concerning the predicate 
as follows: 

S, c iP 

aS ¢ iP 

iS c iP 

Before continuing on with an explanation of this rule, we shall 
introduce immediately Rule 11, which Albert puts at the end of this 
chapter; but in order not to change the numerical sequence of his rules, 
we shall number it as: 


Rule 5a. Whatever mobilizes the immobilized term, immobilizes the 
mobilized term, that is, every syncategorema having the force of mak- 
ing the term following it have confused and distributive supposition so 
that the term would not have this kind of supposition in the absence 
of that syncategorema, if, however, this syncategorema is added to the 
term which has mobilized supposition, then it makes it have immobilized 
supposition. 

Quidquid mobilitat immobilitatum, immobilitat mobilitatum, id est 
quodlibet syncategorema habens vim confundendi terminum se sequentem 
confuse distributive, qui quidem terminus non sic supponeret absente tali 
syncategoremate, si tale syncategorema adveniens tali termino stanti iam 
mobiliter facit ipsum stare immobiliter.™ 

‘Mobilization’ means here that a term has confused and distributive 
supposition. ‘Immobilization’ means that a term has determinate 
supposition. The syncategorema which is added is the negation ‘not’; 
the syncategorema to which the negation is added is either the sign of 
universality (and its equivalents) or the sign of particularity (and its 
equivalents). The equivalents can be given, for instance, in an indefinite 


70 Loc. cit. 71 Op. cit., fol. 13rb. 
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affirmative proposition (subject and predicate being immobilized). We 
shall express instances in symbolization. We shall put first the immo- 
bilized form, then add successively the negations. The parenthesis 
indicates that the kind of quantification is not yet changed. 


aS c 4P, if the copula is denied we obtain: 4S -c (4P) = aS -c iP 
aS c 4P, if the whole Sentence is denied, we obtain: 


— [(@S) c @P) = &S -c aP) 


In affirmative universal proposition the predicate is neither mobilized 
nor immobilized unless it has the universal quantifier. For that reason 
we consider only the case of the subject and the universally quantified 
predicate. 


iS cP; if the whole sentence is denied, we obtain: 
— [(aS) ¢ P] = 4S <P 
uS c iP; if we deny only the syncategorema, we obtain: 
iS c —(iP) = iS c 4P 
is (4S c iP) = 


+ PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O. F. M. 


20 Franciscan Studies. 1958 





THE THEORY OF ASSERTORIC CONSEQUENCES 
IN ALBERT OF SAXONY 


INTRODUCTION 


Ibert of Saxony (Albertus de Saxonia) is also known as Albert of 

Ricmestorp, Albert of Helmstedt, Albertutius, Albertucius,and Albertus 
Parvus, the last three names obviously intended to distinguish him from 
St. Albert the Great. Albert of Saxony was born in Ricmestorp a town 
of Lower Saxony in the diocese of Halberstadt, or in Helmstedt in 
Lower Saxony also and near Halberstadt. The year of his birth is un- 
known, but c. 1316 is given as a probable date. It is likely that he began 
his higher studies at the University of Prague, but then he transferred 
to the University of Paris where he obtained his licentiate in 1351, and 
the same year he had his inaugural] -ture as Magister. Albert continued 
his teaching career at Paris, held several offices in the Natio Anglicana 
and was the rector of the University in 1353. The last record concerning 
Albert’s residence in Paris is found in the Liber procuratorum Nationis 
Anglicanae November 3, 1362. Afterwards, Albert took an active part 
in the foundation of the University of Vienna, of which he became the 
first rector in 1365. He and Marsilius of Inghen, the first rector of the 
University of Heidelberg (1386), were two great pupils of master John 
Buridan and the University of Paris; they both contributed to the spread 
of Parisian science and nominalism throughout central Europe. After 
a short time Albert left Vienna, and in 1366 he was appointed to the 
episcopal see of Halberstadt, which he occupied for twenty-four years 
until the end of his life in July 8, 1390, when he died in bona senectute. 
It is most probable that Albert was a secular and not a religious priest, 
although he has been claimed for their respective orders by Franciscans, 
Dominicans, and above all by Augustinian Hermits. Albert’s doctrinal 
activities extended to logic, philosophy of nature, moral philosophy, 
and mathematics. In logic he was a follower of the ockhamistic move- 
ment, and in his commentaries on Aristotle’s writings on philosophy of 
nature he follows and develops the new trends of mechanics and physics. 
Here we are interested only in his logical works, which we shall enu- 
merate.? 


1 The main sources of the life of Albert of Saxony are: E. Apgalter, 
Scriptores antiquissimi ac celeberrimi Universitatis Viennensis ordine chrono- 
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1) Quaestiones super artem veterem, Bologna, 1496. This work was publish- 
ed together with Ockham’s Expositio aurea... super artem veterem. 
There are no known manuscripts. 


2) Quaestiones super libros posteriorum. 
Editions: 
Venice, 1497; Milan, 1497. 
Manuscripts: 
Avranches, Munic., 227. 
Cracow, Jagiellon, 736, f. I—50 (14—15¢). 
Padua, S. Antonio, 397, 116pp. (15c, incomplete). 
Stettin, Bibl. d. Marienstifts-Gymnasiums, 5, f. 230—239. 


3) Logica. 
Edition: 
Perutilis logica, Venice, 1522. 
Manuscripts: 
Allegany (New York), Franciscan Institute, 9, f. 1ra—32vb (14¢, 
incomplete). 
Assisi, Comm., 291, f. I—50 (15¢c). 
Barcelona, Ripoll (Garcia), 84, f. 1—20 (1373). 


logico propositi, Pars prima 1357—1464 (Vienna, 1740); J. Aschbach, Ge- 
schichte der Wiener Universitat, vol. 1 (Vienna, 1865); H. Denifle and Ae. Cha- 
telain, Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, vol. 3 (Paris, 1894); Auc- 
tarium chartularii Universitatis Parisiensis, Liber procuratorum Nationis 
Anglicanae, vol. 1 (Paris, 1894); C. Dolenz, Scriptores Universitatis Viennen- 
sis ordine chronologico propositi ab anno 1365 ad annum 1541 (Vienna, 1741); 
C.E.Du Boulay, Historia Universitatis Parisiensis, vol. 4 (Paris, 1668); 
D. A. Gandolfo, Dissertatio historica de ducentis celeberrimis augustinianis 
scriptoribus (Rome, 1704); J. F. Ossinger, Bibliotheca augustiniana (Ingol- 
stadt, 1768); J. Quétif and J. Echard, Scriptores Ordinis Praedicatorum, 
vol. 1 (Paris, 1719). We have based our brief outline of the life of Albert 
mainly in the following works: A. Dyroff, Uber Albertus von Sachsen (Bei- 
trage zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters; Baeumker-Festgabe; 
Supplementband; Miinster i. W., 1913); G. Heidingsfelder, Albert von 
Sachsen, Sein Lebensgang und sein Kommentar zur Nikomachischen Ethik 
des Aristoteles (Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie des 
Mittelalters, vol. 22, Miinster i. W., 1927); M. Jullien, “‘Albert de Saxe, Un 
scholastique de la décadence,”” Revue Augustinienne, vol. 16 (January-June, 
Ig10), 26— 40. Cfr. also: Ph. Boehner and E. Gilson, Christliche Philosophie, 
Von ihren Anfangen bis Nikolaus von Cues (Paderborn: F. Schéningh, 1954), 

p. 628—629; F.Copleston, A History of Philosophy, vol. 3; Ockham to 
Thures (The Bellarmine Series No. 14; London: Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne, Ltd., 1953), pp. 154—155; E. Gilson, History of Christian Philosophy 
in the Middle Ages (New York: The Random House, 1955), pp. 516—517; 
G. Sarton, Introduction to the History of Science, vol. 3, part 2: Science and 
Learning in the Fourteenth Century (Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
Publication 376; Baltimore: The Williams and Wilkins Company, 1948), 

Pp. 1428—1432; F. Ueberweg and B. Geyer, Grundrif der Philosophie, vol. 2: 
Bie Patristische und Scholastische Philosophie (Basel: Benno Schwabe und 
Co. Verlag, 1951), pp. 596, 600—60z2. 


20° 
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Bologna, Com. dell’Arch., A. 887, 99 ff. (14¢). 
Cremona, Govern., 8 (N. 4—12196), f. ra—62a (1394). 
Florence, Laurent. (S. Croce) Plut. XII sin., 6, 69 ff. (14¢). 
Erfurt, Amplon., Qu. 242, 87 ff. (14¢). 

Leipzig, Univ., 1367. 

New York, Columbia (Plimpton), 143, 82 ff. (14c). 
Oxford, Bodleian Lat., misc. e. 20, 104 ff. (15¢). 
Paris, BN, 6670, f. 1r—247r (1417). 

Paris, BN, 14715, f. 1—59v (14¢). 

Paris, BN, 18430, f. 3ra—8ova (14C¢). 

Perugia, Com., 28, f. 84—125 (14c). 

Prague, Univ., IV G. 4, 112 ff. (1356). 

Prague, Univ., 736. 

Stuttgart, Staatsbibl., Hs. X 3. 

Turin, Naz., 923, 72 ff. (5c). 

Vatican City, vat. lat., 1419. 

Vatican City, vat. lat., 3046, 114 ff. 

Vatican City, Barb., 266, 147 ff. (1378). 

Vatican City, Chigi, E. VI 191, 77 ff. 


4) Sophismata. 
Editions: 
Paris, 1489; 1490; 1495; c. 1496/1498. The last three editions contain 
also the Tractatus obligationum and the Insolubilia. 
Manuscripts: 
Barcelona, Ripoll (Garcia), 84. 
Erfurt, Amplon., Qu. 313, f. 187 (14¢c). 
Cracow, Jagiellon, 2330(15c). 
Munich, Clm 14522 (14c). 
Paris, BN, 6669, f. rra—8grb (14¢). 
Paris, BN, 16134, f. rra—54vb (14¢). 
Prague, Univ., 396, f. 105r—152r (14c). 
Prague, Univ., 898. 
Prague, Univ., 1008. 
Vatican City, vat. lat., 3057, 80 ff. 


5) Tractatus obligationum. 
Editions: 
Paris, 1490; 1495; ¢. 1496/1498. 
Lyons, c. 1493; 1498. 
The Paris editions contain also the Sophismata and the Insolubilia. 
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The Tractatus obligationum is found as an integral part in Perutilis 
logica and in the manuscript tradition of the latter. 


6) Insolubilia. 
Editions: 
Paris, 1490; 1495; c. 1496/1498. The last three editions contain also 
the Sophismata and the Tractatus obligationum. 
The work Insolubilia is found as an integral part of the Perutilis 
logica and in the manuscript tradition of the latter. 


The principal source of our study will be the Perutilis logica; we shall 
use the Venice edition, but we have revised its text with the help of four 
manuscripts: Bologna, Com. dell’Arch., A 887; New York, Columbia 
(Plimpton), 143; Paris, BN, 14715; and Vatican City, vat. lat., 3046. 
The Perutilis logica is divided into six tracts. The first tract deals with 
the notions and divisions of signs and terms; terms of first and second 
intention, and of first and second imposition; the universal terms and 
the ten predicaments. The second tract studies supposition, its notion, 
and division into simple, material and personal supposition, and the 
rules of supposition. This same second tract deals with ampliation and 
appellation. The third tract analyzes propositions and their properties; 
but conversions and equivalences are left for the fourth tract, and hence, 
only the opposition of propositions is examined. The fourth tract is 
divided into two sections. The first section deals with consequences, but 
we shall give its contents more in detail at the end of this paragraph, 
because it is the most important part for our study. The second section 
considers the dialectical places, their notion and divisions. The fifth 
tract studies the fallacies and their two different types, viz., fallacies in 
the words as conventional signs (fallacia in dictione), and fallacies out- 
side the words (fallacia extra dictione). The sixth and last tract has two 
sections. The first studies the insolubles, giving first some principles to 
solve them, and then applying these principles to several examples. The 
second section considers the notion, rules, and types of obligation. 


The first part of the fourth tract of the Perutilis logica contains the 
following sections. 1) Notions. a) Notion of antecedent, consequent, 
and note of consequence. b) The notion of consequence, and the notion 
of matter and form of propositions. c) The division of consequences into 
formal and material, and the subdivision of material consequences into 
“simple” and “as of now” (ui nunc). 2) Rules for non-syllogistic formal 
consequences. A) Rules for assertoric non-syllogistic consequences. 
a) General rules for assertoric non-syllogistic consequences with unanalyz- 
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ed propositions. b) Rules for assertoric non-syllogistic consequences 
with analyzed propositions, viz., consequences from one quantified 
proposition to another; as subalternations, equivalences, conversions, 
consequences with amplified propositions, with propositions which have 
terms in an oblique case, and with propositions equivalent to compound 
statements. B) Rules for modal non-syllogistic formal consequences. 
a) Rules for non-syllogistic consequences with modal propositions in 
sensu diviso. b) Rules for non-syllogistic consequences with modal 
propositions in sensu composito. 3. Rules for syllogistic consequences. 
A) Rules for syllogistic consequences with assertoric premises. a) Notion 
and division of syllogisms, syllogistic figures and the principles of the 
syllogistic. b) Syllogistic rules, valid and invalid syllogistic moods with 
positive common terms in the nominative case. The syllogismus exposi- 
torius, syllogisms with propositions in which the divine terms of the 
Blessed Trinity are used, and syllogisms with ampliative terms, oblique 
terms, and infinite terms. B) Rules for syllogistic consequences with 
modal premises. a) Rules for syllogistic consequences with both pre- 
mises as modal. b) Rules for syllogistic consequences with only one 
modal premise. 

The first part of the fourth tract of the Perutilis logica bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to Buridan’s Consequentiae. In fact, the mentioned part 
of Albert’s work seems to be a transcription of the latter work, with of 
course, some alterations and omissions. We are inclined to admit the 
authenticity of Buridan’s Consequentiae, but we were unable to prove 
it, hence, we omit here any discussion on this point. Nevertheless, we 
wish to concede that there is no known manuscript of this work, and 
there are discrepancies of doctrine between Buridan’s genuine work the 
Perutile compendium totius logicae and the Consequentiae. The main 
difference is the opposite stand that both works take in regard to the 
doctrine of the consequences; since in the Compendium logicae Buridan 
accepts the syllogistic as the central part of logic, and all the forms of 
argumentation, such as the enthymeme, induction, argument by example, 
are to be reduced to syllogisms; while in the Consequentiae the syllogistic 
is only a part of the more embracing theory of consequences, and there 
are many forms of formal consequences which cannot be reduced to the 
syllogistic consequence. Only a thorough analysis of the entire literary 
output of Buridan might decide the issue of the authenticity of the 
Consequentiae, but this is beyond our task and power. Hence, whenever 
we refer to the Consequentiae as a work of Buridan, we mean to qualify 
its authorship in the light of the preceding remarks. It follows also, that 
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we cannot pass a final judgment on Albert’s originality in his theory of 
consequences.” 

Now we shall give an outline of Buridan’s Consequentiae, which will 
show the identity of plan of this work and the first part of the fourth 
tract of the Perutilis logica. The work Consequentiae is divided into four 
books. The first book deals with non-syllogistic formal consequences 
with assertoric propositions. 1) The notion of truth and falsity, its 
application to different types of propositions, and the causes of truth 
of a proposition. 2) The notion of consequence, antecedent and conse- 
quent. 3) The division of consequence into material and formal, and 
material consequences are subdivided into material “simple” conse- 
quences and “‘as of now” material consequences. 4) The notion of matter 
and form of propositions. 5. Rules for non-syllogistic formal consequen- 
ces. a) Non-syllogistic formal consequences with unanalyzed proposi- 
tions. b) Non-syllogistic formal consequences with analyzed proposi- 
tions, viz., consequences from one quantified proposition to another; 
as subalternations, equivalences, conversions, consequences with 
amplified terms, with infinite terms, or with terms in an oblique case. 
The second book studies non-syllogistic formal consequences with modal 
propositions. 1) The notion and different types of modalities, and the 
division of modal propositions into modals in sensu composito and modals 
in sensu diviso. 2) Rules for consequences with modal propositions in 
sensu diviso. 3) Rules for consequences with modal propositions in sensu 
composito. The third book examines syllogistic consequences with 
assertoric premises. 1) A list of non-syllogistic consequences is given; 
first, material consequences, as enthymemes, inductions, and examples; 
and second, formal non-syllogistic consequences, as the ones based on 
the definitions of the copulative, disjunctive, or conditional proposition. 
2) The notions of syllogism, and syllogistic figure, and the principles of 
the syllogistic. 3) Rules for syllogisms. Valid and invalid syllogistic 
moods with positive common terms in the nominative case, syllogisms 
with singular terms, with the divine terms, with ampliative terms, with 
infinite terms, or with terms in an oblique case. The fourth book treats 
syllogistic consequences with modal propositions. 1) Syllogisms in which 
the premises are affected by some modality in sensu composito 2) Syllo- 
gisms in which both premises are modal in sensu diviso, and syllogisms 
in which one premise is modal and the other is not modal. 


2 Cfr. J. Buridan, Perutile compendium totius logicae (Venice, 1499), 
t. 6, f. Nav—N5r; Consequentiae (Paris, c. 1493), this work in its entirety 
proves our point, but cfr. especially: 1. 3., £. Cev—C3v. 
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In this work we propose to treat Albert’s theory of assertoric conse- 
quences, that is, consequences with assertoric propositions and not with 
modal statements; modal logic is not to be covered in our discussions, 
except for some notions and for reasons which will become apparent in 
the course of our study. We divide this work into five chapters. The 
first two treat the logic of propositions; the first chapter analyzes the 
material and formal elements of language; the second chapter studies 
propositional formal consequences, that is, formal consequences in which 
only propositional variables are used. The other three chapters embrace 
the logic of terms; the third chapter deals with quantification; the 
fourth, with quantified formal consequences, or consequences in which 
the variables employed are term-variables; the fifth chapter studies 
syllogistic consequences, and it closes with some notes on the theory of 
consequences as the unifying doctrine of the logical system of some 
medieval logicians. We shall utilize some of the symbolism of modern 
logic to clarify our exposition, and we shall make a comparison of Al- 
bert’s doctrines and the modern parallel theories. 


CHAPTER I 


MATERIAL AND FORMAL ELEMENTS OF PROPOSITIONS 


The purpose of this chapter is to deal with propositions, their parts, 
their matter and form and their formal classification; that is, we shall 
study the material and formal elements of propositions as described by 
Albert of Saxony. The aim of logic it set forth by Albert as the study 
of signs which are terms; that is, the study of linguistic signs which are 
terms properly so called, propositions, and arguments or consequences. 
The arguments are composed of propositions, and propositions in turn 
are made up of terms. Consequences can be treated in general or in 
particular. Consequences, when treated in general, constitute the general 
theory of consequences.? 

1 “Cum logica solum sit de signis qui sunt termini, aut igitur est de signis 
oy sunt termini incomplexi, aut est de signis qui sunt termini complexi. 

i autem de signis incomplexis, aut de signis incomplexis qui sunt termini 
secundae impositionis, aut de signis incomplexis qui sunt termini primae 
intentionis. ... Si autem de signis roy hoc por coc ge aut de signis 
complexis quae sunt propositiones, aut de signis complexis quae sunt argu- 
mentationes; ... [hoc] quadrupliciter: quia aut de argumentatione simpli- 
citer, aut de argumentatione demonstrativa, vel sophistica, vel dialectica.” 


Quaestiones super artem veterem (Bologna, 1496), Super librum praedicabilium, 
prooemium, q. 1, f. Iv. 
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Familiar notions among the grammarians and logicians of the Middle 
Ages, as well as of modern times, are those of the classification of sen- 
tences into declarative (also called indicative), imperative, exclamatory 
(also referred to as optative), and interrogative. Only indicative senten- 
ces are recognized as propositions, and the object of logical discussions. 
In his Perutilis logica, Albert does not mention these distinctions ex- 
plicitly but he alludes to them, for instance, when he says that the 
logician admits only two fundamental parts of the statement: the noun 
and the verb; the noun of nominative case, the verb of the indicative 
mode. Moreover, as a matter of fact, he deals in his logic solely with 
declarative sentences.” 

The constituents of the proposition, Albert continues, are divided 
by the logician into two groups: the principal parts and the accessory 
p2:«s. The principal parts are the subject, the predicate, and the copula. 
The accessory parts are terms that are added to the subject, the predi- 
cate, or the copula.® 

To illustrate the division of the grammarians and to compare it with 
that of the logicians, let us take as an instance, Priscian, who exercised 
a very great influence in medieval times. In his De arte grammatica 
Priscian says that according to the dialecticians the parts of the state- 
ment are the noun and the verb, since they alone are sufficient for a 
complete statement; other elements of the statement are called syncate- 
goremata or consignificative parts. Priscian recalls that other authors 
divide the parts of speach into five, nine, ten, or eleven kinds. So many 
differences, remarks this grammarian, indicate that we cannot find out 
the different parts of the statement, unless we consider the characteristic 
properties of signification of each part. Examining the different modes 
of signification, Priscian distinguishes and studies in separate books 
eight parts of the statement: the noun, verb, participle, pronoun, prep- 


2 “Orationum perfectarum alia indicativa ut: ‘homo currit,’ alia im- 
perativa ut: ‘fac ignem,’ alia optativa ut: ‘utinam essem bonus clericus,’ 
alia subiunctiva ut: ‘si veneris ad me, dabo tibi equum.’ Harum autem om- 
nium orationum sola indicativa oratio est propositio.”” Peter of Spain, 
Summulae logicales, ed. I. M. Bocheriski (Turin: Domus Editorialis Marietti, 
1947), t. I, Pp. 3. ye 3 — perfecta oratio as: ‘homo currit,’ to imperfecta 
ovatio as: ‘homo al Cfr. William Ockham, Expositio aurea... super 
artem veterem (Bologna. 1496), Super primum librum de interpretatione, c.. 3, 
f. 98r; Ibid., c. 4, f. 98r. Albert of Saxony, Perutilis logica oy = 1522), 
t. 1, c. 5, f. 3r. [Hereafter this last work will be referred to as Log.] 

3 “Et considerat [logicus}] quod aliquae sunt principales partes orationis, 
et aliquae sunt accessoriae vel secundariae. Partes principales orationis sunt 
subiectum et praedicatum et copula; partes accessoriae et secundariae sunt 
aliquae dictiones seu termini qui apponuntur subiecto vel praedicato seu 
copulae.”’ Log., t. 1, c. 5, f. 3r. 
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osition, adverb, and conjunction. The interjection is considered with 
the adverb and as an adverb. 

So, as Albert points out, the division of the parts of the statement 
is different in logic and in grammar. Furthermore, for the logician the 
the function of principal parts of the statement is accomplished by two 
types of terms: the noun and the verb. The copula ‘is’ is always a verb 
and the root of all verbs, since it is included in all other verbs; and any 
other verb in distinction to the copula includes the copula and the 
predicate or a part of the predicate. As for instance: ‘Socrates runs’ is 
equipollent to ‘Socrates is running.’ The noun, in addition to the verb, 
is the other part of the statement. Subject and predicate terms are 
considered as nouns, since they can be interchanged in a proposition by 
conversion. For instance: ‘Socrates is white,’ is equivalent to: ‘Some 
white thing is Socrates.’ The ultimate reason for the different versions 
of the parts of the statement offered by the logician and the grammarian, 
is that the latter makes his division solely on the basis of different modes 
of signification ; while the former accomplishes the same thing considering 
signification and supposition, because the logician is interested in prop- 
ositions as to their truth or falsity, which are relations of supposition.5 

We may wonder here if the primary parts are to be understood as 


the most important elements of the statement, and the accessory parts 
as the less important. It seems that in general it cannot be done, since 
according to Albert, the accessory parts play a very important role; as 
a matter of fact, the most important in determining the truth or falsity 
of some propositions. It can be said, therefore, that what our author 
means by principal parts is that such elements are the ones which have 
to be present to have a proposition, and that we can form a true or false 


4 Cfr. Priscian of Caesarea the Grammarian, De arte grammatica, in 
Opera, ed. Augustus Krehl (2 vols; Leipzig: Libreria Weidmannia, 1819— 
1820), vol. 1, p. 68—70; Ibid., vol. 2, p. 12—18. 

5 “Ad istam intentionem ponunt logici solum duas partes orationis, 
scilicet: nomen et verbum, quia ad orationem veram vel falsam non sunt 
necessariae nisi duae partes orationis, scilicet nomen et verbum; quia solum 
ex istis potest constitui oratio vel enunciatio vera vel falsa, dicendo: ‘So- 
crates currit.’ ... Deinde advertendum quod logicus non curat distinguere 
pronomen contra nomen, quia ipse non distinguit partes orationis per modos 
significandi sicut facit grammaticus, sed tali modo quia ipse considerat 
orationem inquantum vera vel falsa. ... Partes principales orationis sunt 
subiectum et praedicatum et copula ... modo copula semper est verbum, 
et aliquando in verbo implicatur simul copula et praedicatum, sicut dicendo: 
‘Socrates currit.’ Postea ponitur alia pars, scilicet nomen; et quia per con- 
versionem potest fieri de subiecto praedicatum, et e converso, igitur logicus 
reputat consimiles partes orationis subiectum et praedicatum. Et sic patet 
quare logicus non reputat principales partes orationis nisi nomen verbum.” 
Eeg., t. 1, ¢. §, £. $F. 
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proposition without using any of the accessory terms. Following Albert, 
we shall discuss in the next paragraphs his notions about the parts of 
the proposition and their different classifications. 


TERMS AS LANGUAGE-SIGNS 
NATURAL AND CONVENTIONAL SIGNS 


A sign in the broad sense is any thing which when apprehended makes 
something else come into the cognition of someone. In other words, a 
sign in this broad sense is anything which if understood, reminds us of 
something else already known. In this sense anything can be a sign; for 
instance, the hoop of the barrel before the tavern is the sign of wine. A 
sign in the strict sense is a language-sign ; that is, something that besides 
being a sign in the broad sense, can stand for something in a proposition, 
or be added to other signs in a proposition, or is a composition of many 
of these signs. These language-signs are called terms and propositions; 
and in this strict sense things like hoop or smoke are not signs, because 
they are not fitted (non sunt aptae natae) to enter into a proposition or 
to supposit in a proposition.® 

Terms are either natural signs, or conventional signs, and the last 
are also called arbitrary signs. A term which is a natural sign is referred 
to as a mental term, concept, or intention of the soul; and it is fitted to 
stand in a mental proposition for that which it signifies. A term which 
is an arbitrary sign, devised at the will of the authors (institutum ad 
placitum instituentium), signifies its significate or significates by con- 
vention or voluntary imposition. Conventional signs are oral or written 
terms, and they are subordinated in their signification to the natural 
signs, not because the conventional terms signify the concepts, but 
because the arbitrary signs signify by imposition the same thing that 
the natural signs signify by nature. 

This distinction of natural and conventional signs indicates that we 
have to take for granted the existence of the psychic facts of understanding, 
of concepts and propositions. These realities are natural human reactions 
to the world; they are called natural signs because we are not their 
authors in the willful and arbitrary manner by which we devise the oral 


® “Hoc nomen signum capitur dupliciter. Uno modo prout se extendit 
ad omne illud quod apprehensum facit aliquid venire in cognitionem alicuius, 
et isto modo dicimus circulum pendentem ante tabernam esse signum vini. 
... Secundo modo accipitur hoc nomen signum pro illo quod apprehensum 
facit venire aliquid in cognitionem alicuius, et cum hoc aptum natum est 
pro illo pe in propositione, vel aptum natum est illi addi in propo- 
sitione, vel pro illo quod est compositum ex talibus.” Log., t. 1, c. 1, f. 2r. 
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or written terms. Under certain circumstances humans have similar 
psychic reactions; the hearing of a sound, the perception of a color, the 
understanding of the notion of a triangle, the formation of such mental 
propositions as: ‘This is white,’ ‘I am hearing a sound,’ and so on. And 
it does not matter whether the persons are Greek or Latin, French or 
German, the psychic reactions are similar; but the oral or written signs 
are different. Thus, the signification or meaning of the natural signs 
does not depend on our will, but the opposite is true in regard to the oral 
or written signs, be they terms or propositions. 

Some of the natural signs signify their significate or significates 
without reference to time and are called nouns; some have such a tem- 
poral import, and they are called verbs. Some of the arbitrary signs are 
nouns and some are verbs, and they are that by convention, because it was 
at the will of the one who devised an oral or written sign to subordinate 
it to mental terms which are nouns, or to mental terms which are verbs. 
Furthermore, the grammatical construction of the conventional signs 
or of a statement is correct or congruent, or incorrect and incongruent, 
according to whether or not it is subordinated to a congruent or incon- 
gruent mental construction. Thus, we see that a conventional term is 
subordinated to a natural term, and a conventional proposition to a 
mental proposition. This subordination has to be understood in the 
sense already explained.’ 


SUPPOSITION 


Supposition is the acceptance or use of a term in a proposition to 
stand for one or several things. There are three types of supposition: 


7 “Unde sciendum est quod quidam est terminus qui est signum naturale 
illius cuius est signum, alius est terminus qui est signum alicuius ad placitum 
instituentium. Terminus qui est signum naturale vocatur terminus mentalis, 
seu terminus qui est in anima, qui est aptus natus ingredi propositionem 
mentalem sicut similitudo naturalis ipsius hominis quae est in anima, vel 
ipsius lapidis. Et tales termini sunt consimiles apud omnes, unde similitudo 
quae est naturaliter repraesentativa ipsius hominis vel ipsius lapidis in mente 
unius graeci, est consimilis similitudini naturali ipsius hominis vel ipsius 
lapidis quae est in mente unius latini: ex quo sequitur quod talis terminus 
non est aequivocus. Terminus autem qui est signum ad placitum institutum 
est talis terminus qui hoc significat ex impositione voluntaria, quod aliquis 
terminus qui est mentalis seu qui est signum naturale significat naturaliter, 
sicut est terminus vocalis vel scriptus; ut hic terminus vocalis ‘homo,’ vel 
hic terminus scriptus ‘homo.’ Et hic terminus qui significat hoc ad placitum 
quod unus alter terminus mentalis significat naturaliter, dicitur illi termino 
mentali esse subordinatus in significando; non quia significet illum terminum 
mentalem, sed quia significat hoc ex impositione, quod iste terminus mentalis 
significat naturaliter. Nec illi termini qui sunt ad placitum instituti sunt 
idem apud omnes.” Log., t. 1, c. 1, f. 2r. 
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personal, material, and simple. Personal supposition is the use of a men- 
tal, oral, or written term in a mental, oral, or written proposition, to 
stand for the thing or things which it signifies naturally and properly, 
or by convention. For instance, in the proposition: ‘Man is an animal,’ 
the term ‘man’ is taken significatively, that is, it is used to stand in a 
proposition for its natural and proper, or conventional significates. In 
the proposition: ‘Quality is a predicament,’ the term ‘quality’ is taken 
significatively to stand for itself, for which purpose the term was devised. 

Material supposition is the use of a mental, oral, or written term, 
in a mental, oral, or written proposition, to stand for itself or for some- 
thing similar to itself; and the term employed is neither a natural and 
proper sign of the signified thing, nor a conventional sign of the signified 
thing. For instance, in the proposition: ‘“‘Man’ is a term,” the term 
‘man’ has material supposition. Personal and material supposition are 
the types of supposition that particularly pertain to logic. In modern 
times they are called formal and material supposition, or the use of a 
term and the mention of a term. When a term is mentioned or taken in 
material supposition, the customary procedure is to include it in quota- 
tion marks or single quotation marks. Medieval authors frequently use 
the term ‘ly’ before a term taken in material supposition. 

The third type of supposition is called simple supposition and it is 
proper only to oral or written terms. It consists in the use of an oral or 
written term in a proposition to stand for a concept, which it was not 
instituted to designate. In the proposition: “‘Man’ is a species,” the 
term ‘man’ has simple supposition. Simple supposition can be dispensed 
with in favor of material supposition. This seems to be also the opinion 
of some medieval logicians who acknowledge only two types of supposition: 
personal and material. Buridan, Paul of Venice, and Paul of Pergula 
maintained this doctrine. By this reduction, material supposition would 
be the use of a mental term in a mental proposition to stand for itself, 
when it does not signify itself naturally and properly; or the use of an 
oral or written term in a proposition to stand for itself or for a concept 
of the mind, and such a term was not instituted to signify itself or the 
concept of the mind. The notion of simple supposition was mainly due 
to the medieval discussions between realists (reales) and nominalists 
(nominales), about the reality of the universals outside the mind. In 
the proposition: ‘““Man’ is a species,’”’ the term ‘man’ signifies or suppo- 
sits for the universal nature according to the realists; for the nominalists 
or conceptualists the term ‘man’ stands for the universal concept. But 
the problem of the reality of the universals outside the mind, important 
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as it is, does not pertain to logic, which leaves it to be solved in some 
other discipline. We shall come back to this point later when speaking 
about universals and individuals.® 


IMPROPER, PROPER, AND STRICT TERMS 


The name ‘term,’ as applied to natural or conventional language- 
signs, is taken in three distinct senses: in a broad or improper, in a proper 
and in a strict sense. In a broad or improper sense, ‘term’ means any 
linguistic sign that can be an extreme of a proposition, and it does not 
matter whether it is a complex or incomplex term. By extremes of the 
proposition are meant the subject and the predicate. Complex terms are 
those such as: ‘white man,’ ‘humble man,’ ‘Socrates is running;’ incom- 
plex terms are such as: ‘white,’ ‘man,’ ‘Socrates,’ and so on. In this 
broad sense, a proposition can be called a term. For instance, if we say: 
“Every man is an animal,’ is a true proposition; the proposition 
‘Every man is an animal,’ is the subject, ‘is’ is the copula, and ‘true 
propositiun’ is the predicate. Thus a proposition is a complex term of 
which the terms ‘true’ or ‘false’ can be predicated; and it is different 
from such complex terms as: ‘white man,’ ‘at home,’ which are neither 
true nor false. 

In a second and proper sense, ‘term’ is called any language-sign 
which is not a proposition, and which can be a subject or predicate in 
a proposition when taken in material or personal supposition. In this 
sense, the syncategoremata as well as the categoremata are called terms. 
For instance: “‘Every’ is a sign of universality.” In this proposition 
the syncategorema ‘every’ has material supposition and is the subject 
of the proposition. In the proposition: ‘Some man is white,’ the cate- 
goremata ‘man’ and ‘white’ are incomplex terms and the extremes of 
the proposition. 

In a third or strict sense, ‘term’ means any language-sign that, when 
taken significatively or in personal supposition, can be a subject or 
predicate of a proposition. In this strict sense, only the categoremata 
are called terms; and no syncategorema, and no proposition is a term 
in this strict sense. Briefly, the language-sign ‘term’ is taken in a broad, 
in a proper, and in a strict sense. In the broad sense, it applies to cate- 
gorematic and syncategorematic terms and to propositions. In the 


8 Cir. Log., t.2, c.1—4, f.11rv; John Buridan, Perutile compendium 
totius logicae (Venice, 1499), t. 4, f. Blr; Paul of Venice, Logica (Venice, 
1506), t. 2, c. 1, f. 7r; Paul of Pergula Logica (Venice, 1501), t. 2, f. Clv; 
I. M. Bochetiski, Précis de logique mathématique (Collection Synthése; 
Bussum: G. G. Kroonder, 1949), p. 12; W. V. O. Quine, Mathematical Logic 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1955), pp. 23—26. 
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second or proper sense, ‘term’ does not apply to propositions, but only 
to syncategorematic and categorematic terms. In the third or strict 
sense, ‘term’ applies only to categorematic terms. Further discussion 


of these categoremata and syncategoremata is the object of the next 
section. ® 


CATEGOREMATA AND SYNCATEGOREMATA 


Terms in the proper sense, natural or conventional, are divided into 
two classes: categorematic terms and syncategorematic terms. Cate- 
gorematic terms or categoremata are those terms which, when taken 
significatively or in personal supposition, can be subject or predicate, 
or part of the subject or a part of a distributed predicate in a categoric 
proposition; for example, these terms: ‘man,’ ‘animal,’ ‘stone.’ A cate- 
goric proposition is a complex term which has for its principal parts the 
subject, the predicate, and the copula. 

A categorematic term is such in a broad or in a strict sense. A strictly 
categorematic term has signification in the strict sense, that is, the term 
has an independent meaning, or is a sign of an independent significate. 
Such a term is a proper sign; it is meaningful and significative; as for 
example: ‘Peter,’ ‘man,’ ‘animal.’ These terms, when taken in their 
significative function, can stand alone in a proposition as subjects or 
predicates. They, too, are called ‘nouns’ in a strict sense; for instance, 
in the proposition: ‘Peter is white,’ the term ‘Peter’ and the term ‘white’ 
can stand alone as subject and predicate of the proposition. 

In a broad sense, categorematic terms are called those terms which, 
when taken significatively, cannot stand alone as subjects or predicates 
of a proposition ; but can be parts of the subject or parts of the predicate. 
For instance, the term ‘to Socrates,’ cannot be the subject of the verb 
‘reads,’ we cannot form the proposition: “To Socrates reads.’!° 

The syncategorematic terms or syncategoremata include the copula 
and the accessory parts of the proposition. They can be described as 
terms that, if taken significatively or in personal supposition, cannot 
stand as subjects or predicates or parts of the subject or parts of a 
distributed predicate in a categoric proposition. The syncategoremata, 

"tar. Eee. t. 2, ¢. 4, £: gr. 

10 “Terminus categorematicus dicitur qui significative acceptus potest 
esse subiectum vel praedicatum, vel pars subiecti vel pars praedicati distri- 
buti propositionis categoricae.”’ Log., t. 1, c. 3, f. 2v. ““Logicus accipit nomen 
stricte pro illo solo quod potest esse pars principalis orationis, vel quod 
potest subiici respectu cuiuscumque verbi... Notandum tamen est quod 


nomina obliqua sunt nomina non accipiendo nomen ita stricte, sed largius 
pro illo quod potest esse pars subiecti vel pars praedicati.” Ibid., c. 5, f. 3v- 
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if taken in material supposition, can be subjects or predicates of a propo- 
sition. For instance: ‘‘‘Or’ is a disjunctive conjunction,” “‘Not’ is an 
adverb,” ‘“And’ is a copulative conjunction.” In these examples, the 
syncategorematic terms ‘or,’ ‘not,’ ‘and,’ are taken in material supposi- 
tion and as subjects of the propositions. The syncategoremata have no 
independent meaning or signification, they do not signify an independent 
thing, they have no independent significate. They are not strict signs, 
we might say that they are co-signs, they con-signify or co-mean, they 
are co-meaningful or consignificative; in one word, they are syncategore- 
mata, the terms that accompany the categorematic terms. Thus, when 
we refer to the meaning or signification of the syncategoremata, we 
understand it in the sense just explained. 

The significative function of the syncategorematic terms is manifold; 
sometimes these terms signify the affirmative or negative composition 
of the categorematic terms, for example: the copula ‘is,’ or the denial 
‘not;’ or the mode of personal supposition, e. g., the signs of universality, 
as ‘every,’ ‘none,’ or the signs of particularity as ‘some.’ The propositional 
connections are syncategoremata also, they link simple or categoric 
propositions to form compound or hypothetical propositions; for in- 


stance: the copulative conjunction ‘and,’ and the disjunctive conjunction 
‘or, and the conditional conjunction ‘if ... then,’ and the signs of ex- 
ceptive and exclusive propositions, as ‘exclusively,’ ‘except.’ The modal 
terms are syncategoremata as well; for example: ‘possible,’ ‘impossible,’ 
‘necessary,’ ‘contingent.’ The enumeration, of course, is not exhaustive," 


FIRST AND SECOND INTENTIONS 


Terms of first intention or simply first intentions are mental terms 
which signify things that are not language-signs, or if the significates 


11 “Terminus autem syncategorematicus dicitur qui significative acceptus 
non potest esse subiectum vel praedicatum, nec pars subiecti nec pars 
praedicati distributi propositionis categoricae. ... Et notantur dico signifi- 
cative acceptus, quia isti termini. . . si accipiantur materialiter, bene possunt 
esse subiecta vel praedicata propositionum, sicut dicendo: “‘‘omnis’ est 
signum universale,”’ ‘‘‘vel’ est coniunctio,” ‘‘non’ est adverbium,” “‘‘et’ 
est coniunctio copulativa.” ... Prout autem categorematicum est idem 
quod significativum, et syncategorematicum est idem quod consignificati- 
vum, dico quod omnis terminus dicitur categorematicus, quod significat 
aliquam rem per se conceptam; sicut hic terminus ‘homo,’ vel hic terminus 
‘animal.’ Terminus vero syncategorematicus est qui nullam rem per se 
conceptam significat, sed significat vel affirmationem vel compositionem 
terminorum significantium res, vel eorum divisionem ab invicem per opera- 
tionem intellectus, vel modus supponendi terminorum pro suis suppositis, 
vel aliquod huiusmodi effectum exercet circa dictiones categorematicas.” 
Log., t. 1, c. 3, f. 2v—3r. Cfr. Ibid., t. 4, c. 1, £. 24r. 
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are language-signs, they are not signified in their aspect of language- 
signs, but as psychic states (mental terms), or as physical realities (oral 
or written terms). The mental term ‘man’ taken significatively, signifies, 
for instance, Socrates and Plato who are not language-signs. The mental 
term ‘vocal sound’ has among its significates ‘oral terms’, which are in 
fact language-signs; brt the mental term ‘vocal sound’ signifies them, 
not as signs, but as physical objects. Terms of second intention or simply 
second intentions are mental terms which are natural signs of things 
which are language-signs and in their aspect of signs, so that if they 
would not be signs the second intentions would not signify them. To 
this class belong mental terms such as ‘term,’ ‘proposition,’ ‘universal,’ 
‘genus,’ ‘species,’ ‘difference,’ ‘property,’ noun,’ ‘verb,’ ‘grammatical 
case,’ and so on. 

Terms of first imposition are oral or written terms which are arbi- 
trary signs of things which are not signs, or if they are signs, they are 
not considered in their aspect of signs; as for instance: ‘Socrates,’ ‘man,’ 
‘white,’ ‘substance,’ ‘quality.’ Terms of second imposition are oral or 
written terms which are arbitrary signs of language-signs in their aspect 
of signs; as, ‘genus,’ ‘species,’ ‘noun,’ ‘verb,’ and so on. The preceding 
four divisions can without difficulty be reduced to two: terms of first 


and second intention, described as mental, oral, or written terms plus 
the respective characteristics of each class just mentioned above.” 


UNIVERSALS, INDIVIDUALS, AND THE CATEGORIES 


Ockham always denied any kind of extramental universal nature. 
Outside the mind there are only individuals. Universals are concepts, 
common or confused cognitions of individuals. Regarding the psycho- 
logical reality of the universals, Ockham admitted two theories. In his 
early works he held the fictum theory, the universals are some product 
of the mind in contact with reality; they are diverse from the act of 
cognition, but they have no psychological reality; they are not real 
accidents of the mind, neither are they substances. In his last non- 
polemical works, the Venerabilis Inceptor rejected this obscure theory 
and embraced the quality theory, according to which the universals are 
concepts and real qualities of the mind; their psychological reality is 
identified with that of the cognitive act. 

The aristotelian categories are not classifications of things, but of 
terms that signify things which are not signs. Ockham engages in lengthy 


12 Cfr. Log., t. 1, c.9, f. 4v. 


21 ~=Franciscan Studies. 1958 
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discussions about the correspondence of the categories and reality, and 
holds that outside the mind only substantive and qualitative terms have 
significates really distinct; that is, outside the mind there are only two 
types of real being: individual substances and qualities that modify 
such substances. The rest of the categories signify the same individual 
in different ways.?* 

The Venerabilis Inceptor is fully aware that such questions as the 
relation of the categories to reality and the problem of the universals 
and reality, important as they may be, are extraneous to logic. He 
himself asserts that such problems belong to metaphysics, but he is 
forced to treat them because ignorance of their true solution has led 
many moderni to manifold errors in logic.'* 

Albert of Saxony follows Ockham closely on these problems. Uni- 
versals are not things outside the mind, they are not substances or 
common natures; universals are common terms, mental, oral, or written, 
which signify or are predicated, or supposit for several individuals in 
common. The individuals treated of in logic are not substances outside 
the mind, but singular terms which signify them. The categories are not 
classification of extramental objects, but some arrangements of cate- 
gorematic terms of first intention. There are ten categories or most 
general groups: substance or substantive terms, which are divided into 
two groups: singular terms which signify individual objects distinctly, 
and common terms which signify individual objects indistinctly ; quantity 
or quantitative terms; relation or relative terms; quality or qualitative 


18 For Ockham’s doctrine on the universals, cfr. Ph. Boehner, ‘“‘The 
Realistic Conceptualism of William Ockham,” Tvaditio, vol. 4 (1946), 
313—317; The History of the Franciscan School, Part 4: William Ockham 
(St. Bonaventure, N. Y.: Ph. Boehner, 1946) pp. 17—19; “The Relative 
Date of Ockham’s Commentary on the Sentences,” Franciscan Studies, 
vol. 11 (September-December, 1951), 307—313; P. Vignaux, ‘‘Nominalisme,” 
Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, vol. 11, part 1 (Paris: Librairie Letouzey 
et Ané, 1931), col. 713—754. For Ockham’s doctrine on the universals and 
the categories, cfr. E. Moody, The Logic of William of Ockham (New York: 
Sheed and Ward, Inc., 1935), pp. 66—175. 

14 “Sed in proposito accipitur passio animae pro aliquo praedicabili de 
aliquo, quod non est vox nec scriptura, et vocatur ab aliquibus intentio 
animae et ab aliquibus vocatur conceptus. Qualis autem sit ista passio, an 
scilicet sit aliqua res extra animam, vel aliquid realiter existens in anima, 
vel aliquod ens fictum existens tantum in anima obiective, non pertinet ad 
logicum sed ad metaphysicum.” Expositio aurea, Super primum librum de 
interpretatione, prooemium, f. 87r. ‘‘Quamvis praedicatae quaestiones (the 
three questions raised by Porphyry in the beginning of the Isagoge), et 
consimiles non ad logicum sed ad metaphysicum sint pertinentes, quia tamen 
ex earum ignorantia multi moderni in multiplices errores in logica sunt 
elapsi, ideo de ipsis breviter quid sit secundum sententiam Aristotelis et 
secundum veritatem dicendum, est docendum.”’ Ibid., Super librum praedi- 
cabilium, prooemium, f. 8v. 
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terms; and so on. Distinct real things correspond solely to substantive 
terms and qualitative terms; all the other categories are different con- 
cepts of the same reality. Albert, as Ockham, warns explicitly time and 
again, that the problem of the universals, and the problem of the relation 
of the categories to reality are extraneous to logic; but Albert is not 
prolix where it concerns these problems for he expressed himself in a 
very concise and succinct manner. He believes that these questions 
belong to metaphysics.?® 


THE MATTER AND FORM OF PROPOSITIONS 
AND THEIR FORMAL DIVISION 


After discussing the different classifications of terms, we are able 
to determine what constitutes the matter and form of propositions. The 
material elements of propositions are the purely categorematic terms, 
that is, the subjects and predicates, leaving aside the syncategoremata 
by which the former are joined or disjoined, distributed or modified in 
various ways. The form of propositions is constituted by the syncate- 
goremata and the order of arrangement of both categorematic and 
syncategorematic terms. These propositions have different form because 
of the quantification signs: ‘Every man is an animal,’ and ‘Some man 
is an animal.’ The form of these propositions is different due to the 
arrangement of the terms: ‘Every man is an animal,’ and ‘An animal is 
every man;’ the first proposition is true, the second is false.*® 


15 Cfr. Log., t. 1, c. 10—25, f. 4v—10v. “Non est igitur ponendum quod 
termini de praedicamento quando, nec de praedicamento ubi, nec etiam de 
praedicamento situs, nec de praedicamento actionis, nec de praedicamento 
passionis, nec de praedicamento ad aliquid, nec de praedicamento quanti- 
tatis, significent res distinctas a substantia et qualitate. De hoc tamen 
considerare non pertinet ad logicum, sed pertinet ad scientiam altiorem. 
Nec valet consequentia: termini de praedicamentis enumeratis non signifi- 
cant res distinctas a substantia et qualitate, igitur praedicti termini sunt de 
praedicamento substantiae vel qualitatis. Unde quamvis omnes significent 
substantiam vel qualitatem, non tamen eodem modo.” Log., t. 1, c. 25, f. lov. 

16 “Per materiam propositionis aut consequentiae intelliguntur termini 
pure categorematici sicut sunt subiecta et praedicata, circumscriptis syn- 
categorematibus sibi appositis per quae ipsa coniunguntur, aut distinguuntur, 
aut ad certum modum suppositionis trahuntur. Sed ad formam dicitur 
pertinere totum residuum. Unde copulae tam categoricarum quam hypoteti- 
carum dicuntur pertinere ad formam propositionis, similiter negationes et 
signa, et ordo praedictorum ad invicem, et modi significandi pertinentes ad 
quantitatem propositionis sicut est discretio, communitas et similia. Verbi 
gratia de praedictis: propter diversas copulas modalium et de inesse pro- 
positiones modales dicuntur esse alterius formae a propositionibus de inesse; 
propter negationes aut etiam signa propositiones affirmativae dicuntur esse 
alterius formae a propositionibus negativis; et similiter propositiones uni- 
versales dicuntur esse alterius formae propositionibus particularibus; et 
propter discretionem et communitatem terminorum propositiones singulares 


21° 
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From the discussion of categorematic and syncategorematic terms 
of matter and form of propositions, we think that should a comparison 
be made of these notions with the modern logical doctrine of variables 
and logical constants or operators, the Scholastic counterpart of the 
variables are the categoremata or matter of the propositions, while the 
syncategoremata correspond to the logical constants. 

Propositions are divided acoording to their form into two main 
groups: categorical propositions and hypothetical or compound proposi- 
tions. The categoric propositions are subdivided into assertoric and 
modal. The compound propositions are subdivided into expressly 
hypothetical propositions, propositions equipollent to hypotheticals, 
and modal compound propositions. Any proposition, no matter to which 
group it belongs, is either affirmative or negative; affirmative when the 
formal constituent is posited, negative when it is denied.?? 

Categoric propositions are those which are not composed of several 
propositions, but which have as principal parts a subject, a predicate, 
and the copula; for instance: ‘A man is running.’ Categoric propositions 
are either assertoric or modal. Assertoric propositions (categoricae de 
inesse), are those propositions which have no modal syncategorema 
among their parts; for instance: ‘Man is an animal,’ is an assertoric 
proposition. A modal proposition is, for instance, the following: “It is 
necessary that ‘man is an animal’.”’ An assertoric proposition is affirma- 
tive when the copula is affirmed, and it is negative when the copula is 
denied. For instance: ‘Socrates is running’ is an affirmative proposition ; 
‘Socrates is not running’ is a negative proposition. 

Assertoric propositions may have amplified subjects, or not-amplified 
subjects. Propositions with not-amplified subjects are always of the 
present time and their predicates are not ampliative terms; for instance: 
dicuntur esse alterius formae a propositionibus indefinitis; et propter 
diversum ordinem istae sunt alterius et alterius formae ut: ‘omnis homo est 
animal,’ et ‘animal est omnis homo;’ et similiter istae consequentiae: ‘omne 
B est A, ergo quoddam B est A,’ et ‘omne B est A, ergo quoddam A est B;’ 
item, propter relationem ut: ‘homo currit, et homo non currit’ est alterius 
formae ab ista: ‘homo currit, et ipse non currit,’ propter quod secunda ex 
sua forma est impossibilis prima vero non.” Log., t. 4, c. 1, f. 241; cfr. Ibid., 
t. 3, ©. 20; ft aan. 

17 “Propositio alia affirmativa alia negativa. Propositio affirmativa 
dicitur illa in qua formale ipsius propositionis manet affirmativum, ey oe 
vero negativa dicitur illa in qua formale ipsius propositionis negatur. Et per 
formale propositionis categoricae intelligo copulam verbalem, per formale 
autem propositionis hypotheticae intelligo notam hypotheticae. Ideo illae 
propositiones dicuntur affirmativae scilicet: ‘Socrates non currit, et Plato 
non disputat,’ ‘si Socrates non currit, Socrates non movetur;’ istae vero 


dicuntur negativae: ‘non: Socrates currit, et Plato disputat,’ ‘non: si So- 
crates movetur, Socrates currit.’”’ Log., t. 3, c. 1, f. 17Vv. 
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“Some man is an animal.’ Amplified propositions are either of the present, 
past, or future time, or have a modal term affecting the proposition. 
An instance of a proposition with the copula of the present time and 
amplified subject by reason of the predicate is the following: ‘A man is 
dead,’ the subject of the proposition stands for present or past signifi- 
cates; thus the proposition means: ‘Something which is now a man or 
was a man, is dead.’ Assertoric propositions of the present time without 
ampliative terms, have the copula either as secundo adiacens, as for 
instance: ‘A man exists’ (homo est); or they have the copula as tertio 
adiacens, as in: ‘Man is an animal.’ 

Assertoric propositions have either complex or incomplex extremes. 
When the subject and the predicate are incomplex terms, the proposition 
possesses incomplex extremes. Those propositions which have as subject 
or predicate a complex term are called propositions with complex ex- 
tremes. Some propositions with complex extremes are such without 
any interposed conjunction or adverb, and the complex term or terms 
are composed of a substantive term and an adjective, as: ‘A white man 
is running;’ or of a term in the nominative case and a term in an oblique 
case, as: “Socrates’ son is running.” Some propositions with complex 
extremes are of the sort that have an interposed adverb or conjunction, 
and these are subdivided into six types: propositions with disjunctive 
extremes: ‘Socrates or an ass is running;’ propositions with copulative 
extremes: ‘Socrates and a donkey are running;’ propositions with 
conditional extremes: ‘Any proposition, if it is impossible, is not to be 
accepted ;’ propositions with extremes expressing place: “Where Socrates 
is running, Plato is disputing;’ propositions with temporal extremes: 
‘No animal is awake while sleeping ;’ propositions with casual extremes: 
‘Man, inasmuch as he is sensible, is an animal.’ 

Assertoric propositions are universal, particular, indefinite, or singu- 
lar. A universal proposition is one in which the subject is a common 
term determined by a sign of universality; for example: ‘Every man is 
an animal,’ ‘No man is an animal.’ A particular proposition is one 
in which the subject is a common term determined by a sign of 
particularity ; for example: ‘Some man is running.’ An indefinite propo- 
sition is one in which the subject is a common term not determined by 
a universal or particular sign: ‘A man is running’ (homo currit). A 
singular proposition is one in which the subject is a common term 
determined by a demonstrative adjective, or the subject is a singular 
term; such as: ‘This man is an animal,’ ‘Socrates is running.’!® 
18 Cfr. Log., t. 3, c. 1, £. 178rVv. 
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Modal propositions are those in which a modal term is used. Modal 
terms, modes or modalities commonly accepted as such, are: ‘possible,’ 
‘impossible,’ ‘contingent,’ necessary,’ true‘, and ‘false.’ Modal terms not 
accepted by everybody are: ‘known,’ ‘believed,’ ‘opinioned.’ This classi- 
fication of modal terms accepted by Albert, reminds one of Ockham’s 
divisions. The Venerabilis Inceptor holds that there are more than the 
usually admitted four modalities; since a proposition can be necessary, 
impossible, possible or contingent; but it can be also, true, false, known, 
unknown, oral, written, mental, believed, opinioned, doubted, and of 
almost innumerable other modes. Similar discussions about the different 
kinds of modalities continue in our times, when logicians are becoming 
interested in modal logic.?® 

Modal proposition, Albert continues, are of two types: modals in 
sensu diviso, and modals in sensu composito. Modal propositions in sensu 
composito are those in which the dictum is the subject and the modal term 
(modus) is the predicate, or vice versa. By the dictum is meant all the 
terms of the proposition except the modality, the copula, and the terms 
affecting the modal term or the copula. For instance, in the proposition: 
“It is possible that ‘Socrates is running’,”’ ‘Socrates is running’ is the 
dictum, ‘is’ is the copula, and ‘possible’ is the mode. The modal proposi- 
tions in sensu composito, Albert holds, sharing opinion with Burleigh, 
are not properly modal, because the copula is not affected by the mo- 
dality; but Albert treats such type of propositions with the modal 
propositions following the common opinion of the medieval logicians. 

Modal propositions in sensu diviso are those in which a part of the 
dictum is the subject, and the other part of the dictum is the predicate, 
and the modality determines the copula; as in: ‘A man is possibly white,’ 
‘A man is white’ is the dictum, ‘A man’ is the subject of the modal 
proposition and a part of the dictum, ‘white’ is the predicate of the modal 
proposition and a part of the dictum, and the copula ‘is’ of the dictum 
is qualified by the modal term ‘possibly.’ Albert remarks that modal 
terms are sometimes nouns, sometimes verbs, and sometimes adverbs. 
For instance: “‘‘Socrates is white’ is a possible proposition,” ‘A man 
can be white,’ ‘A man is possibly white.’ 

Modal propositions in sensu composito are affirmative, if the copula 
is affirmed; negative, if the copula is denied. An instance of the first 
type of propositions: “It is possible that ‘Socrates is white’ ;” an instance 


19 Cfr. William Ockham, Summa logicae, ed. Ph. Boehner, (Franciscan 
Institute Publications, Text Series No. 2; St. Bonaventure, N. Y., 1951— 
1954), II, c. 1, p. 218; Ibid., c. 29, pp. 309—310; A. N. Prior, Formal Logic 
(Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1955), pp. 215—-220. 
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of the second type: “It is not possible that ‘Socrates is white’.”” Modal 
propositions im sensu diviso are simply affirmative or equivalent to 
affirmative propositions. Simply affirmative modal propositions in 
sensu diviso are those in which there is no negation at all, as in: ‘A man 
is possibly white.’ Modal propositions in sensu diviso equipollent to 
affirmatives are those in which there is a double denial, one that precedes 
the modal term, and one that follows it and affects the predicate. For 
instance: ‘For A it is not possible not to be B’ is equivalent to: ‘A is 
necessarily B.’ ‘For A it is not necessary not to be B’ is equipollent to: 
‘A is possibly B.’ Modal propositions in sensu diviso are negative in a 
twofold manner; some are negative in such a way that the denial affects 
the modality, because it precedes the modal term; and others are nega- 
tive in such a manner that the denial follows the modal term, and does 
not affect it. An instance of the first is: ‘No man is possibly a donkey’: 
an example of the second is: ‘For a man it is possible not to bea donkey.’?® 

Hypothetical or compound propositions are those which have as 
principal parts several categoric propositions, and one or more prop- 
ositional connectives (nota vel notae hypotheticae). There are, according 
to Albert, six types of hypothetical propositions: copulative, disjunctive, 
conditional, causal, temporal, and propositions expressing location. 
Other Scholastics offer different divisions; some admit more classes, 
others less. Ockham records five classes, but remarks that many others 
could be found; although they can be reduced to the five types that he 
expressly acknowledges. Buridan, whom Albert seems to follow, admits 
the same six classes distinguished by Albert. Paul of Venice in his Logica 
magna speaks about logicians who admit five, six, seven, ten, fourteen 
types of hypotheticals. He himself holds that there are three classes: 
copulative, disjunctive, and conditional. The division of Paul of Venice 
is adopted by his pupil Paul of Pergula. Le Févre d’Etable and his pupil 
Clichtove, divide hypothetical propositions into three classes: condition- 
als, copulatives, and disjunctives; all other types can be reduced to the 
mentioned classes. Clichtove shows how such a reduction can be accom- 
plished. Modern logicians establish that in a two-valued logic there are 
sixteen different truth-functional compound propositions in all possible 
combinations with two propositions as principal parts. Themovement 
that received its main impulse from Principia mathematica uses in its 
development of the logic of propositions, four of these combinations, 
which are named: conjunction, disjunction, conditional or material 
implication, and biconditional or material equivalence. These four 


20 Cfr. Log., t. 3, c. 4, £. 18v—ror. 
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combinations are used only for practical purposes, since they can be 
reduced to a single one, which may be the joint denial ‘neither .. . nor,’ 
symbolized by a dagger with its point down ‘|’; or the alternative denial, 
‘either... or,’ symbolized by the stroke ‘|’. 

Continuing with Albert’s classification of compound propositions, 
we find first the copulative proposition which is composed of several 
categoricals linked by means of the conjunction ‘and,’ as: ‘Socrates is 
running, and Plato is disputing.’ Disjunctive propositions are those 
composed of several categoric propositions linked by means of this 
conjunction ‘or,’ as: ‘Socrates is running, or Plato is disputing.’ Con- 
ditional propositions are those composed of serveral categoric proposi- 
tions linked by means of the conjunction ‘if ... then,’ as: ‘If Socrates 
is running, then Socrates is moving.’ Causal propositions are those 
composed of several categoric propositions linked by means of the adverb 
‘because,’ as: “The students improve, because the professor lectures to 
them.’ Temporal propositions are those hypotheticals compounded of 
several simple propositions linked by means of the adverb ‘when,’ as: 
‘Adam lived, when Noah lived.’ Propositions expressing location are 
those composed of several simple propositions joined by the adverb 
‘where,’ as: ‘Socrates is running, where Plato is disputing.’ 

A hypothetical proposition can be composed of more than two 
categoric propositions, and even all the propositions written in a huge 
volume can be a single compound proposition. The categoric propositions 
can be combined into compound statements by means of the same type 
of propositional connectives, or by different types of connectives. When 
simple propositions are joined by different connectives, difficulty arises 
as to what type of compound proposition is given, and different sophisms 
arise. For instance: ‘All men are donkeys or men and donkeys are don- 
keys’ (Omnes homines sunt asini vel homines et asini sunt asini); it can 
be proven in sophistical fashion that this proposition is true and false. 
Albert studies in detail this proposition in his work entitled Sophismata, 
and resolves that the sophism originates in the fact that such a proposi- 
tion can be understood as a copulative proposition or as a disjunction, 

21 Cfr. Log., t. 3, c. 5, f. r9r; Ockham, Summa logicae, II, c. 30, p. 314; 
Buridan, Compendium logicae, t. 1, f. c 4r; Paul of Venice, Logica, t. 1, c. 12, 
f. A4r; Logica magna (Venice, 1499), f. 124v, as quoted by C. Prantl, Ge- 
schichte der Logik im Abendlande, vol. 4, (Graz: Akademische Druck- und 
Verlagsanstalt, 1955), p. 131; Paul of Pergula, Logica, t.1, f. Bar; J. Le 
Févre and J. Clichtove, Introductiones artificiales in logicam (Lyons, 1538), 
intr. 7, f. 125v—128v; I. M. Bochefiski, Nove lezione di logica simbolica 
(Rome: Angelicum, 1938), pp. 33—41; Quine, Mathematical Logic, pp. 42— 


49; I. M. Copi, Symbolic Logic (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1954), 
Pp. 255—256. 
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and it is not specified which are the main parts of the proposition. 
Hence, if it is taken as a copulative, the proposition is true; but if it is 
taken as a disjunction, it is false. The sophism disappears when the 
grouping of the elements is clearly stated; in other words, when the main 
parts of the proposition are determined, or in modern terms, when the 
main break is indicated. Modern logic avoids or solves easily these 
sophisms arising from ambiguity of grouping, by explicit indication of 
the grouping of the elements by means of parentheses, dots, or similar 
devices, of which the most rigorous seems to be the Polish notation. 


A compound proposition is affirmative when the main propositional 
connective is affirmed; and it is negative when the main connective is 
denied. For instance, these propositions are affirmative: ‘Socrates is 
not running, and Plato is not disputing,’ ‘If Socrates is not running, 
then Socrates is not moving;’ but these propositions are negative: ‘It 
is not the case that: Socrates is running, and Plato is disputing,’ ‘It is 
not the case that: if Socrates is moving, then Socrates is running.’ 


Propositions equipollent to hypotheticals are those which are cate- 
goric in their appearance as oral or written expressions, but they are 
compound propositions in their meaning. The principal propositions 
belonging to this type are the following four. Exclusive propositions, in 
which such terms as ‘exclusively,’ only,’ and similar ones are used. For 
example: ‘Only men are running’ (Tantum homo currit). This proposition 
is equivalent to this other: ‘Men are running, and nothing distinct from 
man is running.’ Exceptive propositions in which such terms as ‘except’ 
and similar ones are employed. For instance: ‘Every man, except 
Socrates, is running,’ is equivalent to this proposition: ‘Socrates is not 
running, and every man distinct from Socrates is running.’ Reduplicative 
propositions in which the terms ‘as such’, ‘inasmuch as,’ and similar ones 
are used. For instance: ‘Every man is sensible inasmuch as he is an 
animal,’ is equivalent to: ‘Every man is an animal, and every man is 
sensible, and: if there is an animal, then it is sensible.’ 

Propositions equipollent to hypotheticals are also those in which 
the verbs incipit and desinit are used. For instance: ‘Socrates is beginning 
to exist,’ is equivalent to: ‘Socrates exists now, and immediately before 
now Socrates did not exist.’ ‘Socrates just ceased to be white,’ is equi- 
pollent to: ‘Socrates is not white now, and immediately before now he 
was white.’ 


22 Cfr. Log., t. 3, c. 5, f. 19r; Sophismata, Ms. Paris, BN, 16134, f. 5v— 
Gr; Log., t. 3, c. 1, f. r2v. 
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Modal hypothetical propositions are those in which the main propo- 
sitional connective is qualified by a modal term; as for instance, this is 
a necessary conditional: ‘It is necessary that ‘if there is a man, then he 
is an animal’,’’5 

We now conclude our discussion of propositions, their material and 
formal elements, and their formal classification. From it we gather that 
for Albert, as for Ockham and his medieval followers, pragmatical and 
semantical relations, that is: relations of the language-signs to their 
authors and users, and relations of the same signs to their significates, 
are not the concern of logic; those relations are presupposed to some 
extent, but they do not belong to the subject-matter of logic. The 
categorematic terms are the variables, the operands of the syncategore- 
matic terms or logical operators; but logic abstracts from the contents 
of the categorematic terms. Logic is formal, it is interested in the formal 
elements of language, in the meaning and usage of the syncategorematic 
terms, in syntactical relations of signs among themselves, in developing 
a rigorously consistent and conscious usage of logical constants. 


CHAPTER II 
PROPOSITIONAL CONSEQUENCES 


The main purpose of the present chapter is to study Albert’s theory 
of consequences among assertoric unanalyzed propositions. First, we 
shall examine Albert’s notions of denial, conjunction, disjunction, 
conditional or consequence, equivalence, and the notion of conditional 
and consequence in some authors of Antiquity, of the Middle Ages, and 
of Modern times. Second, we shall study the rules for consequences 
among assertoric unanalyzed propositions. We shall introduce also some 
of Albert’s notions of modalities for reasons that will become apparent 
in the course of the chapter. 

By unanalyzed propositions is to be understood propositions taken 
as a whole, that is, propositions considered as complex terms, abstracting 
from their inner structure. For example, if we were to consider the 
proposition: ‘Some man is running,’ as unanalyzed, we would abstract 
from consideration as to whether it is universal, particular, or singular; 
and we would fix our attention on the proposition as a complex term 
of which the terms ‘true’ or ‘false,’ or some modality can be predicated. 
Propositions considered as a whole, or as unanalyzed, are represented 


23 Cfr. Log., t. 3, c. 6—9, f. 2or—23r; Ibid., c. 5, f. torv. 
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in modern logic by the propositional variables or place-holders for 
propositions, and are usually symbolized by the letters ‘p,’ ‘q,’ ‘r,’ ‘s.’ 
Moreover, we refer to unanalyzed assertoric propositions, as excluding 
from our present study the modal unanalyzed propositions. For in- 
stance: “It is possible that ‘some man is running,’” is an example of a 
modal unanalyzed proposition. Nevertheless, we shall consider some 
modal propositions, as they are required by Albert’s theory of conse- 
quences among assertoric propositions. 

The qualification ‘formal consequences among unanalyzed assertoric 
propositions,” indicates that we find in Albert logical rules which 
involve propositions taken as a whole, while other rules take into account 
the components of the proposition, viz., the terms. To clarify our point, 
let us give some examples. The following is a law of assertoric unanalyzed 
propositions: ‘If p and q, then q;’ or as a rule: a conjunction implies 
any of its constituents. Instead of ‘p’ and ‘q,’ we may substitute any 
statement, and so far as the form of the proposition is preserved, it 
remains true. If we now analyze a logically valid statement of the form 
Barbara: ‘If every A is a B, and every C is an A, then every C is a B;’ 
we find that ‘A’ and ‘B’ may be substituted not by propositions, but by 
terms, and no matter which terms we might choose to substitute for the 
term-variables, the proposition will remain true as far as its logical 
structure remains intact. However, we cannot express this law in terms 
of unanalyzed propositions, since if we state it as: ‘If p and q, then r,’ 
we have not a logical law, but a conditional statement which can be 
true or false. Hence, the validity of Barbara does not depend only on 
the relations of propositions considered as a whole, but rather it depends 
on the parts or elements of the proposition. 

Another type of logical law found in Albert’s tract on consequences 
is that in which the validity of the consequence is based mainly on a 
modal term. These modal laws can be, as the assertoric laws, concerned 
with unanalyzed or quantified propositions. In this chapter, as we have 
already indicated, we are going to treat mainly the formal consequences 
among assertoric unanalyzed propositions. The logic of such propositions 
is the most fundamental and elementary part of logic. Albert recognizes 
this fact when he places his logical rules for formal consequences among 
assertoric unanalyzed propositions right at the beginning of his tract 
on consequences, and when he uses these rules in the development of 
his logic of terms. 

The logic of assertoric unanalyzed propositions is called in modern 
times the logic of propositions or the propositional calculus; during the 
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Middle Ages it was known as the tract on consequences or simply 
Consequentiae. The historical sources and development of this theory 
in the medieval times is not yet fully known. The work of authors such 
as Lukasiewicz, Salamucha, Bocheriski, Mates, Moody, Diirr, Boehner, 
Clark has thrown light on the problem.”4 The Topics of Aristotle seem 
to bave had an important role, and it is very likely that the propositional 
logic of the Stoic-Megaric School, through the De syllogismo hypothetico 
of Boéthius, influenced the work of Abelard as well as the work of other 
logicians of the first half of the thirteenth century. The accomplishments 
of this century paved the way for the powerful synthesis of the Venera- 
bilis Inceptor. The doctrine of consequences became so important in 
the late medieval logic, that this may be characterized as a consequential 
logic. In it the theory of the syllogism becomes a part of the theory of 
consequences, and syllogisms are thought of as formal consequences. 
An outstanding witness of this mature consequential logic of the four- 
teenth century is Albert of Saxony. 

The logic of Albert, and most medieval logic, is two-valued. We find 
the principles of excluded middle and of contradiction clearly stated 
by Albert. Every proposition is either affirmative or negative, there is 
no middle. It is impossible that the same proposition is true and false 


at the same time. It is impossible that two contradictory propositions 
are true and false together; however, it is necessary that one of two 
contradictories is true and the other false. Buridan in his Consequentiae 
stresses the importance of this fact and enunciates the principles of 
excluded middle and of contradiction just prior to the beginning of his 


24 J. Lukasiewicz, “‘Zur Geschichte der Aussagenlogik,” Evkenntnis, 
vol. 5 (1935), 111 —131; Aristotle’s Syllogistic, From the Standpoint of Mod- 
ern Formal Logic (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1957); J. Salamucha, 
“Die Aussagenlogik bei Wilhelm Ockham,” Franziskanische Studien, vol. 32 
(1950), 97—134; Bochefiski, ‘‘De consequentiis scholasticorum earumque 
origine,’’ Angelicum, vol. 15 (January, 1938), 92—109; Ancient Formal Logic, 
(Studies in Logic and the Foundations of Mathematics; Amsterdam: North- 
Holland Publishing Company, 1951); B. Mates, ‘‘Diodorean Implication,” 
The Philosophical Review, vol. 58 (1949), 234—242; ‘‘Stoic Logic and the 
Text of Sextus Empiricus,” American Journal of Philology, vol. 70 (July, 
1949), 290—298; Stoic Logic (University of California, Publications in Philo- 
sophy; Berkeley and Los Angeles: The University of California Press, 1953); 
E. A. Moody, Truth and Consequence in Medieval Logic (Studies in Logic 
and the Foundations of Mathematics; Amsterdam: North-Holland Publish- 
ing Company, 1953); K. Diirr, The Propositional Logic of Boéthius (Studies 
in Logic and Foundations of Mathematics; Amsterdam: North-Holland 
Publishing Company, 1951); Ph. Boehner, Medieval Logic, An Outline of 
its Development from 1250 to c. 1400 (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1952); J. T. Clark, Conventional Logic and Modern Logic, A Prelude 
to Transition (Philosophical Studies of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association, vol. 3; Woodstock, Md.: Woodstock College Press, 1952). 
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development of the consequences. We do not find a similar situation at 
the opening of Albert’s tract on consequences in the Perutilis logica, 
but we note the same principles clearly indicated in other places in this 
work.*® 


DENIAL 


Albert dinstinguishes three types of denial: negative negation 
(negatio negans), as is the case in the proposition: ‘Man is not an animal; 
infinite negation (negatio infinitans), as the denial ‘not’ in: ‘Brunellus 
is a not-man;’ and privative negation (negatio privans), as the particle 
‘un’ in: ‘Socrates is unjust.’ The rule for negative negation or simple 
denial, that is, the truth-functional relationship between any proposition 
and its denial, is expressed by Albert in the following manner: The law 
and nature of contradictory propositions is that if one is true, the other 
is false; and if one is false, the other is true; and they cannot be simul- 
taneously true or false. This description of the law of denial can be 
represented by the modern truth-table.?* 


COPULATION 


A copulative proposition is one that has as its principal parts two 
propositions linked by the conjunction ‘and.’ For the truth of a copula- 
tive proposition it is required that both of its component parts be true; 


25 “(Omnis propositio est affirmativa vel negativa] nam omni proposi- 
tioni contingit contradicere, sed hoc non est nisi omnis propositio esset 
affirmativa vel negativa, ex eo quod contradictio est affirmatio vel negatio 
eiusdem de eodem cuius secundum se non est medium.” Albert of Saxony, 
Quaestiones super artem veterem, Super primum librum de interpretatione, 
De enunciatione, q. 3, r. 100v. “Omnis propositio vel est affirmativa vel est 
negativa.” Log., t.1, c.6, f. 4r; ““Semper cuiuslibet contradictionis altera 
pars est vera.” Ibid., t. 4, c. 2, f. 24v; “Commune principium: impossibile 
est duo contradictoria simul stare.”” Ibid. ‘‘His suppositionibus appono haec 
esse supponenda praesentia: omnis contradictionis unam contradictoriam 
esse veram et aliam falsam, et impossibile esse ambas simul veras aut simul 
falsas. Item, omnem propositionem esse veram aut falsam, [et] (est ed.) 
impossibile esse eamdem simul veram et falsam.” Buridan, Consequentiae 
(Paris, c. 1493), I. 1, c. 6, f.A6r. 

26 “De contradictoriis est regula quod si una est vera, reliqua est falsa, 
et e converso; unde non possunt simul esse verae neque falsae in aliqua 
materia: et hoc est unum commune principium in omni scientia.”’ Log., t. 3, 
c. 10, f.23v; Ibid., t.6, c.1, £.43v. “Triplex dicitur negatio: quaedam 
dicitur negatio negans, quaedam infinitans, et quaedam negatio privans.”’ 
Quaestiones super artem veterem, Super primum librum de interpretatione, 
De enunciatione, q. 3, f. 1oov. 
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and for its falsity it is sufficient that one of its parts be false. For instance, 
this copulative proposition is false: ‘God exists, and man is a donkey.’ 
This definition of the copulative corresponds perfectly to the modern 
truth-functional definition of the same compound proposition. It can 
be represented by the usual truth-table.*’ 


q |p-q 





DISJUNCTION 


A disjunctive proposition is one composed of two propositions as its 
principal parts linked by the conjunction ‘or.’ For the truth of an 
affirmative disjunction it is sufficient that one of its parts be true. Albert 
refers here to an affirmative disjunction to distinguish it from the 
negative disjunction, that is the denial of a disjunction, which is equiv- 
alent to a copulative proposition, and hence has the same truth condi- 
tions of a copulative. This description of the disjunction is represented 


by the following truth-table.?® 








CONDITIONAL AND CONSEQUENCE 


The notion of the conditional involves a difficult problem. The 
conditional has been closely related with the core and crux of logic, viz., 


27 “Ad veritatem copulativae requiritur quod utraque pars sit vera. 
Unde haec copulativa: ‘Deus est, et homo est asinus.’ est falsa, quia significat 
aliter quam suae categoricae significant, quia significat quod sic sit copulative 
sicut suae categoricae significant; unde sibi correspondet distincta intellectio 
et conceptus ab intellectione suarum categoricarum. Et ideo est quod qui- 
cumque dicit istam: ‘Deus est, et homo est asinus,’ dicit simpliciter falsum, 
quia mentalis sibi correspondens est simpliciter falsa. Ad falsitatem copula- 
tivae sufficit alteram partem esse falsam.” Log., t. 3, c. 5, f. 19r. 

28 “Ad veritatem disiunctivae affirmativae sufficit unam partem esse 
veram. ... Et notanter dico ‘“‘ad veritatem disiunctivae affirmativae,’’ nam 
ad veritatem disiunctivae negativae non sufficit unam partem esse veram, 
... Nam disiunctiva negativa aequivalet uni copulativae, ad veritatem cuius 
requiritur utramque partem eius esse veram.”’ Log., t. 3, c. 5, f. 19r. 
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the notion of implication, inference consequence, or deduction. It has 
been controversial matter since the time of the Stoics, and it reached 
high points in the propositional logic of the Stoic-Megaric School, in 
the consequential logic of the late Middle Ages, and in the symbolic 
logic of modern times. In order to understand Albert’s notion of the 
conditional and consequence, we shall examine the notions of conditional 
and argument in the Stoic logic; the notions of conditional or material 
implication, of logical implication and inference in modern logic; finally, 
the notions of the conditional and consequence in some medieval authors 
and especially in Albert. 

First, we shall examine the notions under consideration in ancient 
times. A text of Sextus Empiricus provides us with four definitions of 
the truth value of the conditional in the Stoic-Megaric School. According 
to Philo of Megara, ‘‘a true conditional is one which does not have a 
true antecedent and a false consequent.” This definition and the examples 
given make clear that the type of implication maintained by Philo 
corresponds to what is presently called material implication. Philo admits 
as true conditionals the following propositions: ‘If it is day, then I am 
conversing,’ assuming that it is day and I am conversing; ‘If it is night, 
then I am conversing,’ is a true conditional when it is day and I am 
silent ; ‘If it is night, then it is day,’ is a true conditional when it is day.?® 

According to Diodorus Cronus, all the conditionals just given as 
examples of true conditionals are false. For him a true conditional is 
“one which neither is nor was capable of having a true antecedent and 
a false consequent.” The following is an example of a true conditional 
according to Diodorus: ‘If atomic elements of things do not exist, then 
atomic elements of things do exist,’ this is a true conditional since it will 
always have a false antecedent and a true consequent. 

A third opinion, that seems to be the tenet of no less a logician than 
Chrysippus of Soloi, introduces “‘connection’”’ or “coherence” into the 
notion of conditional. All the above mentioned conditionals are false, 
since a true conditional “holds whenever the denial of its consequent is 
incompatible with its antecedent.” The denial of the consequent is 
incompatible with the antecedent when the former cannot be true 
together with the latter. An example of a true conditional according to 
this view is the following: ‘If it is day, then it is day.’ This description 
of the conditional corresponds to the notion of strict implication given 
by the modern logician C. I. Lewis. 


28 Our notes on these notions of the Stoic logic are based on the three 
works of B. Mates already cited in the first footnote of this chapter. 
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The fourth opinion maintains that a conditional is true “‘if its conse- 
quent is, in effect, included in its antecedent.”’ The conditional: ‘If it is 
day, then it is day,’ is false, because it is impossible for a thing to be 
included in itself. 

For the Stoic logicians, an argument is different from a conditional. 
An argument is a system of propositions composed of premises and 
conclusion. A valid argument was defined as a true conditional whose 
antecedent is the conjunction of the premises, and whose consequent 
is the conclusion of the argument; furthermore, the denial of the conse- 
quent is incompatible with the conjunction of the premises. An argument 
is invalid if the negation of the conclusion is compatible with the con- 
junction of the premises when the argument is transformed into a condi- 
tional. The valid arguments are subdivided into indemonstrable and 
derived. The former are the famed five Stoic indemonstrables from 
which all other arguments were proven. The Stoics further subdivided 
arguments into true arguments and false arguments. Those that are 
true, are also valid and have true premises; those that are false, are 
either invalid or have a false premise. 

Now we turn our attention to modern times, which have witnessed 
a stupendous revival of logic, for today this discipline has made an out- 
standing progress such as has never been paralleled. Regarding the 
notions of conditional and logical implication, we find that the authors 
of Principia mathematica and the school or movement to which they 
gave an impetus, maintain the Philonean notion of the conditional. 
The authors of Principia mathematica and several other authors call the 
conditional proposition “material implication.” Thus, proposition ‘p’ 
implies proposition ‘q,’ is defined to mean: either ‘p’ is false or ‘q’ is 
true. This notion is aptly described by the customary truth-table.*° 


pq |ppq 
T 
T F 
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F F 





The following conditionals are true: ‘If France is in Europe, then the 
sea is salt,’ ‘If France is in Australia, then the sea is salt,’ ‘If France is 
in Australia, then the sea is sweet;’ but this conditional is false: ‘If 
France is in Europe, then the sea is sweet.’ It is clear that no ‘“‘connec- 


30 A.N. Whitehead and B. Russell, Principia mathematica, vol.1 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1925), p. 94. 
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tion” is required between the antecedent and the consequent for the 
truth or falsity of these conditionals, but only the relation of truth- 
values; hence, this type of conditionals is purely truth-functional and 
parallels the Diodorean conditional. 

The truth-functional conditional has been sharply distinguished 
from logical implication, argument, inference, or inferential implication; 
but the latter is defined as validity of the conditional, that is, as a 
conditional which is logically true. A statement is logically true if it is 
true and remains true when all but its logical particles, (‘not,’ ‘or,’ ‘and,’ 
‘if... then,’ ‘every,’ ‘some,’ and the like), are varied at will. In other 
words, statement s, logically implies statement s,, when the conditional 
whose antecedent is s, and whose consequent is s,, is valid or logically 
true.*? 

Inference, deductive argument, or simply an argument, is described 
as any group of propositions of which one is claimed to follow from the 
others. The proposition that follows is called the conclusion; the propo- 
sition or propositions from which the conclusion is said to follow, are 
called the premises. A valid argument or inference is one for which a 
formal proof or demonstration can be given. A formal proof is a sequence 
of statements each of which is either a postulate or an axiom of the 
system, or a premise of the argument, or a definition, or a statement 
that follows from preceding statements by the rules of the system; and 
whose last statement is the conclusion of the argument being proven 
valid. To every argument corresponds a conditional whose antecedent 
is the conjunction of the argument’s premises and whose consequent is 
the argument’s conclusion. Hence, an alternative method of proving 
the validity of an argument is by showing that the conditional corre- 
sponding to the argument is logically true, or that it is a tautology.** 

The ‘‘coherence”’ or “connection” view of implication held by some 
of the Stoics, seems to have been embraced in modern times by the 
logician Lewis in his theory of strict implication. For him a conditional 
or implication is true when it is impossible that the antecedent is true 
and consequent false. 

(P34) =— > (P-9 
Material implication, Lewis remarks, is not in accord with the usual 
meaning of ‘implies’; it leads to paradoxes, such as, a false proposition 

31 Cfr. Quine, Mathematical Logic, pp. 1—5, 28, 31—33; Methods of 
Logic (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1955), pp. XV, 33—34, 37— 38; 
Bochetiski, Précis de logique mathématique, pp. 28—20. 


82 Cfr. Copi, Symbolic Logic, pp. 2—5, 30, 38, 40—46, 106—107, 204— 
210, 273. 


22 ~=s Franciscan Studies. 1958 
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implies any proposition, and a true proposition is implied by any other’ 
If it is not the case that ‘p’ is true and ‘q’ is false, then: ‘p’ implies ‘q, 
is valid in material implication but not in strict implication. In ordinary 
speech: ‘If roses are red, then sugar is sweet,’ is a true conditional or 
material implication, because it is not the case that the antecedent is 
true and the consequent false, since the consequent is true. But the 
preceding conditional does not hold as strict implication, since as far 
as can be seen, the conjunction of the antecedent with the denial of the 
consequent is not inconsistent or impossible. 

Inference for Lewis is a logical operation by which a new theorem 
may be taken as established, by showing that it is strictly implied by 
a postulate, definition or a previous theorem, according to the rules of 
substitution of adjunction. For instance, if ‘p’ has been asserted, and 
by the rules of substitution or adjunction we derive an expression of the 
form “‘‘p’ strictly implies ‘q’,” then ‘q’ may be asserted also.** 

Strict or necessary implication leads to paradoxes similar to those 
of material implication, such as, an impossible proposition implies any 
other, and a necessary proposition is implied by any other. We think 
that Prior is right when he holds that “‘whatever be its relation to logical 
deducibility, the main relation of strict implication to material implica- 


tion is a simple one . . . Lewis’s strict implication is equivalent to (though 
it is not quite defined as) necessary material implication, LCpq — ‘It 
is necessarily the case that p materially implies q.’”” Carnap identifies 
Lewis’ strict implication with necessary implication, and the last is 
defined as necessary material implication or necessary conditional. 


‘ ’ ? 
eee 


Hence, the following definition: ‘Abbreviation. Let me * 5s 
be sentences in S,;‘... 5 -~- for‘N(...  - -).’” For Lukasiewicz 
also, Lewis’ strict implication is a necesary material implication; 
LCpq, that is: it is necessary that if p, then q.* 

We now proceed to examine the notions of conditional and conse- 
quence in some Scholastic logicians in order to have a better under- 
standing of Albert’s doctrine. The Venerabilis Inceptor in his Summa 
logicae defines a conditional as a hypothetical proposition compounded 
of two categoricals linked by means of the conjunction ‘if... then’ or 
an equivalent expression. A conditional is equivalent to a consequence, 


33 Cfr. C.I. Lewis and C. H. Langford, Symbolic Logic (New York: 
Dover Publications, 1951), pp. 122—127, 134, 154. 

34 Cfr. Prior, Formal Logic, p.197; R. Carnap, Meaning and Necessity, 
A Study in Semantics and Modal Logic (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1956), p. 3, 176—177; Lukasiewicz, Aristotle’s Syllogistic, pp. 146— 
147. 
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hence it is true if the antecedent infers the consequent. In the Tractatus 
medius, Ockham reiterates that a conditional is equivalent to a conse- 
quence, but he states very clearly in this tract the truth-conditions of 
the conditional. A conditional can be true even if none of its parts is 
true, and if the first is false and the second true; but it is false, if the 
first is true and the second is false. This description of the conditional is 
remarkably similar to the Philonian conditional and to material implica- 
tion, all the possible cases of the truth-table for the conditional are given.*5 

In the Summa logicae, Ockham distinguishes eight classes of conse- 
quences, and hence of conditional propositions, but they are not mutually 
exclusive, for the contrary, they overlap. Ockham’s main divisions are 
to be found in the first three classifications. The first division concerns 
“as of now” consequences (ut nunc), and “simple” consequences. An 
“as of now” consequence is one that has an antecedent that sometime 
can be true without the consequent, but not at the present time; for 
instance: ‘Every man is running, therefore Socrates is running.’ A 
“simple” consequence is the one that has an antecedent that cannot be 
true without the consequent being true, and that at any time; for 
instance: ‘No animal is running, therefore no man is running.’ Thus, 
such a consequence parallels the necessary conditional or strict implica- 
tion. 

The second main division is into consequences that hold by an 
extrinsic (per medium extrinsecum), and consequences that hold by an 
intrinsic means (per medium intrinsecum). A consequence holds by an 
intrinsic means when it is validated by a proposition composed of a 
term of its antecedent and a term of its consequent; for instance: 
‘Socrates is not running, therefore a man is not running,’ this conse- 
quence holds by virtue of the proposition: ‘Socrates is a man,’ which 
is composed of the term ‘Socrates’ found in the antecedent, and the 
term ‘man’ found in the consequent. A consequence is valid by an 
extrinsic means because of a general rule which does not regard the 
categorematic terms of the consequence more than any other cate- 
gorematic terms, and which does not deal with truth or falsity, necessity 


85 Our notes on Ockham’s notions of the conditional and consequence 
are based on Boehner’s article: ‘‘Does Ockham Know of Material Implica- 
tion ?”, Franciscan Studies, vol. 11 (September-December, 1951), 203—230. 
The main passages of Ockham’s works dealing with these notions are: 
Summa totius logicae (Venice, 1508), II, c. 31, f. 43r; Ibid., III, III, c. 1, 
f. 74r; Ibid., c. 37, f. 92r; Tvactatus medius logicae Ockham, Ms. Munich, 
Staatsbibliothek, 1060, f. 157r—158r, 242v; Tvactatus minor logicae Ockham, 
Ms. Assisi, 690, f. 231 v, 236v, 237v. Cir. Salamucha, ““Die Aussagenlogik 
bei Wilhelm Ockham.” 


22° 
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or impossibility of propositions. For instance: ‘Only man is a donkey, 
therefore every donkey is a man,’ this consequence is good not in virtue 
of a proposition composed of a term of the antecedent and a term of 
the consequent, but by the rule that an exclusive proposition is equiv- 
alent to a universal proposition in which the terms of the exclusive 
are interchanged. 

The third main class of consequences comprehends formal and 
material consequences. A formal consequence is twofold. One class of 
formal consequences holds by virtue of extrinsic means, that is by rules 
regarding the form of the propositions involved. This has beenexemplified 
in the paragraph, by the consequence holding by a rule concerning 
exclusive and universal propositions. The second class of formal conse- 
quences is that which holds immediately by virtue of intrinsic means 
and mediately by extrinsic means which regard the general conditions 
of propositions; for instance: ‘Socrates is running, therefore a man is 
running,’ this consequence holds immediately by the proposition: 
‘Socrates is a man,’ and mediately by the rule that it is valid to infer 
an indefinite affirmative proposition from a singular affirmative. The 
second division of the third main class of consequences consists of 
material consequences which hold precisely by virtue of the categorematic 
terms, and not by any rule regarding the general conditions of proposi- 
tions; for instance: ‘If a man is running, then God exists,’ ‘Man is a 
donkey, therefore God does not exist.’ 

From the three main classifications of consequence, we gather that 
Ockham acknowledges a formal consequence which may be either 
complete or enthymematic, and a material consequence. A consequence 
valid by extrinsic means, which is always a complete formal consequence; 
and a consequence valid by intrinsic means, which is a formal enthyme- 
matic consequence. A “simple” consequence which is a necessary 
conditional, and an ‘‘as of now” consequence which is similar to material 
implication. 

We find further information about the consequences in the conse- 
quential rules stated by Ockham in his Summa logicae, in the Tractatus 
medius and in the Tractatus minor. Let us first examine the two tracts. 
They have substantially the same doctrine as the Summa logicae, as 
Boehner has proven, but they provide further information in some points. 
The Tractatus medius informs that syllogisms, conversions, inductions 
and many other types of arguments are simple consequences, if one so 
desires to call them consequences (si vocantur consequentiae). The 
consequences valid by intrinsic means can be ‘‘simple” or ‘‘as of now;” 
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and the ones that hold in virtue of extrinsic means are “simple” conse- 
quences, because the rules by which they are valid, are necessary. In 
this last part, we have a confirmation that simple consequences are 
necessary conditionals. 

A formal consequence, according to Ockham in the same Tractatus 
medius, can be an “as of now” consequence. Hence, not every formal 
consequence is a “‘simple”’ consequence. But since in this same tract we 
find that syllogisms, conversions and inductions are “simple” conse- 
quences; and the example given of an “as of now” formal consequence 
is an enthymeme, we may conclude that the type of formal consequences 
here mentioned, is the formal incomplete or enthymematic consequence 
of the Summa logicae. A material consequence, Ockham remarks in the 
same Tractatus medius, can be a “simple’’ consequence; hence, we may 
conclude that it can be an “as of now” consequence also. The Tractatus 
minor adds that an “as of now’ consequence holds by a contingent 
intrinsic means, thus, it stresses that such a consequence is not a neces- 
sary conditional; but a simple consequence holds by a necessary ex- 
trinsic means. 

We may summarize Ockham’s classification of consequences in the 
three mentioned logical treatises in the following manner. Consequences 
are either material or formal. A material consequence holds by virtue 
of the categorematic terms, and not by a general rule or extrinsic means; 
it can be a “simple’”’ consequence or an “as of now” consequence. A 
formal consequence is twofold. One holds by extrinsic means, and it is 
always a “simple” consequence. Another holds by intrinsic means 
immediately, and mediately by extrinsic means; it can be a “simple” 
and formal consequence, or an “as of now’ formal consequence. 

There are four rules of consequences in Ockham’s Summa logicae, 
which define the characteristic properties of material and strict implica- 
tion. A true proposition never implies a false one, and from a false 
proposition a true one may follow, rules which aptly describe the truth- 
functional conditional; while the next pair of rules express the 
paradoxes of strict implication: from an impossible proposition any 
other follows, and a necessary proposition follows to any other. 

From our discussion about Ockham’s doctrine on consequences, we 
may conclude that the as of now material consequence, and the condition- 
al described in the Tractatus medius, correspond to the Philonian 
conditional and to modern material implication. The material simple 
consequence parallels the “connection” view of the conditional in the 
Stoic logic and the strict implication of modern logic. The formal con- 
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sequence holding by extrinsic means is Ockham’s counterpart of logical 
implication, argument, inference or inferential implication. 

According to Peter of Spain in his Summulae logicales, it is required 
for the truth of the conditional that the antecedent cannot be true 
without the consequent; for instance: ‘If a man exists, then an animal 
exists.’ Hence, every true conditional is necessary, and every false 
conditional is impossible. It is sufficient for the falsity of the conditional 
that the antecedent can be true without the consequent; as for instance: 
‘If a man exists, then something white exists.’** 


Buridan in his Compendium logicae or Summulae de dialectica, closely 
follows Peter of Spain in defining the conditional. It is required for the 
truth of the conditional that the antecedent cannot be true without the 
consequent ; while for the falsity of a conditional it is required that the 
antecedent can be true without the consequent, as for instance in the 
following conditional: ‘If Socrates exists, then Socrates is white.’ Con- 
sequently, every conditional is necessary and a necessary consequence, 
and any false conditional is impossible.’ 


We do not find further information on the consequences in the 
Compendium logicae, but we do discover it in the Sophismata. We shall 


examine first the notion of truth and falsity in this work because it 
plays a major in the definition of consequence. Buridan asserts that 
some hold and he himself once held, that a proposition is true if whatever 
the proposition signifies, it is so; and a proposition is false if it is not 
the case whatever the proposition signifies, it is so. In other words, a 
proposition is true if it is thus as the proposition signifies, and a proposi- 
tion is false if it is not thus as the proposition signifies. Buridan finds 
these definitions to be defective, since they do not determine exactly 
the truth-conditions for every type of proposition, and besides they do 
not provide a good solution to the insolubles. Nevertheless, Buridan 
concedes these definitions and affirms that he even will use them, as he 
does, but warning time and again that they have to be understood in 
the proper sense which he intends them to have. They are general, 
although faulty, definitions of truth and falsity, which have to be 
clarified and explained when they are applied to the different types of 
propositions, as for instance: assertoric affirmative or assertoric nega- 
tive propositions, propositions of the present, past, or future time, 
quantified propositions and modal sentences. Each type of propositions 


36 Summulae logicales, t. 1, p. 8. 
37 Compendium logicae, t. 1, £. C5rv. 
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has its own truth-conditions which cannot be covered by a general 
definition.** 

Buridan quotes several opinions on the truth-conditions of a conse- 
quence. He refers, for instance, to the sentence that a good consequence 
is the one in which it is impossible that the antecedent is true without 
the consequent being also true. He himself first admits that a consequence 
is good if the antecedent cannot be true without the consequent being 
true, if they are both stated. But then Buridan faces this objection: 
these consequences are true: ‘No proposition is affirmative, therefore 
a stick is in the corner,’ ‘No proposition is negative, therefore no propo- 
sition is affirmative ;’ these consequences are valid since it is impossible 
that the antecedent is true, and if the antecedent is thus, and both 
antecedent and consequent are stated, then, it cannot be that the 
antecedent is true without the consequent. Buridan does not wish to 
concede the validity of these consequences because from the contra- 
dictory opposite of the consequent does not follow the contradictory 
opposite of the antecedent. But he wants to admit that this sophism is 
a valid consequence: ‘Every proposition is affirmative, therefore no 
proposition is negative,’ because from the contradictory opposite of 
the consequent follows the contradictory opposite of the antecedent. 
Buridan confesses that this admission leads to great difficulties in 
determining why a consequence is true or false. Thus, for instance, he 
is forced to admit that in a good consequence the antecedent can be 
true and the consequent cannot be true, as in the sophism already 
mentioned: ‘Every proposition is affirmative, therefore no proposition 
is negative.’ But since it is an assumption or axiom that a possible 
antecedent never implies an impossible consequent, Buridan is forced 
to admit that some proposition is possible and nevertheless it cannot 
be true. In the aforesaid consequence, the antecedent is possible, and 
the consequent is possible, although the consequent cannot be true. 
A proposition is called possible not because it can be true, but because 
as the proposition signifies, thus it can be; and a proposition is called 
impossible not because it cannot be true, but because it cannot be thus 
as the proposition signifies.*® 

In the solution of the insoluble propositions which reflect on them- 
selves, such as: ‘Every proposition is false,’ Buridan finally decides 
that when such propositions exist, they are false and impossible. And 
this is precisely the case with the proposition: ‘No proposition is negative,’ 


38 Buridan, Sophismata — 1496/1500), c. 2, f. A8r—B3v. 
_ Sophismata, ce. 8, f. E7 
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which reflects on itscif. Buridan affirms that the proposition: ‘Every 
proposition is false,’ is possible, although it cannot be true, because it 
would be so as the proposition signifies, in case God would destroy every 
proposition except these two: ‘God is a donkey,’ and ‘Every horse is a 
goat.’ In this case every proposition would be false. But the copulation 
of the proposition and the “case,” is impossible because it would follow 
an impossibility, viz., that such a proposition is true and false. The 
“case’’ is composed of circumstances described above when there is no 
true proposition.*® 

Besides, every proposition with the addition ‘that it exists,’ implies 
that it is true. For instance, let B be the name of the proposition: ‘Some 
horse is running,’ then it follows: ‘Some horse is running, and B exists, 
therefore B is true.’ In similar manner, if it is assumed that the prop- 
osition: ‘Every proposition is false’ be existent, then it follows that 
it is true; but if it is true, then it follows that not every proposition is 
false, which is the contradictory opposite of the proposition under 
consideration, and any proposition that implies its contradictory is 
false and impossible, therefore when the proposition ‘Every proposition 
is false’ and similar ones are stated, or exist, they are false and impossible. 
From this it would seem that Buridan’s distinction between possible 
and possibly true is eliminated, since a proposition to be qualified as 
possible or possibly true, has to exist or be stated, and whenever a 
proposition that reflects on itself is stated, it becomes impossible and 
impossibly true, which is also the case with the proposition ‘No proposi- 
tion is negative.’ Consequently, it would seem that the consequence: 
‘Every proposition is affirmative, therefore no proposition is negative,’ 
breaks the rule that a possible antecedent never implies an impossible 
consequent, since the consequent whenever stated is false and impossible 
according to Buridan’s doctrine.“ 

Buridan continues establishing the conditions under which a conse- 
quence is valid. He admits that in a good consequence it is impossible 
that the antecedent is true and the consequent is false, if both are stated. 
Nevertheless, since he has conceded the truth of the consequence: 
‘Every proposition is affirmative, therefore no proposition is negative,’ 
he is compelled to make a difficult compromise. He admits that it can 
be that a true proposition implies a false one, as for instance in the 
aforesaid consequence. But then he weakens this assertion when he 
immediately adds that when the consequent ‘no proposition is negative,’ 


40 Sophismata, c. 8, f. F2v, F3v, F4v. 
41 Sophismata, c. 8, f. Far. 
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is stated, then the antecedent ‘every proposition is affirmative,’ becomes 
false. We see that if the antecedent is false when the consequent is stated, 
and for the existence of a consequence it is required that both antecedent 
and consequent be stated, then it is not so that from truth can follow 
falsity.*? 

Although, in every good consequence the antecedent cannot be true 
without the consequent, it is not sufficient, Buridan continues, for a 
good consequence, that it is impossible that the antecedent be true 
without the consequent, as the already mentioned consequences have 
proved, viz.: ‘No proposition is affirmative, therefore a stick is in the 
corner,’ ‘No proposition is negative, therefore no proposition is affirm- 
ative.’ These consequences are invalid because from the contradictory 
opposite of the consequent does not follow the contradictory opposite 
of the antecedent, and nevertheless it is impossible that the antecedent 
is true without the consequent. Therefore it is required for the truth of 
a consequence that it cannot be that it is so as the antecedent signifies, 
without being so as the consequent signifies.** 

We do not quite see what would be the difference between the 
accepted definition of consequence and the other just rejected as in- 
sufficient. It seems that Buridan himself felt these difficulties for in 
his Consequentiae he admits the three definitions we met in the Sophis- 
mata, although he remarks that they are not completely satisfactory. 
Albert of Saxony, as we shall see, embraces a similar position to the one 
held by Buridan in his Sophismata regarding the general definition of 
consequence. 

Finally, Buridan provides us with important information about the 
term ‘impossible’ used in the definition of consequence. He says that 
in order that a consequence be valid, it is necessary that the antecedent 
and the consequent be stated. Assuming this, the following rule is 
formulated. A consequence is good if it is impossible that it is so as the 
antecedent signifies without being so as the consequent signifies. This 
rule can be understood in a twofold sense. First, the modal term of 
impossibility affects the conjunction of the antecedent and the denial 
of the consequent, and in this sense the rule is commonly understood. 
Thus we have a modal proposition in sensu composito, which is clearly 
strict implication. 

(p 5 q) = def. Y (p - q) 
Buridan does not admit this common interpretation, because it would 
validate the sophistic consequence: ‘No proposition is negative, there- 
~~ 48 Sophismata, c. 8, f. E7v. 43 Sophismata, c. 8, f. E8r. 
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fore some proposition is negative,’ since the antecedent is impossibly 
true, then it follows that it is not possible that the antecedent is true 
without the consequent. Hence, Buridan understands the rule as determin- 
ing a modal proposition in sensu diviso. The rule means that a consequence 
is valid, if whatever the antecedent signifies is impossible to be so, 
without whatever the consequent signifies being so. In other words, if 
the antecedent is impossible, then the consequence is valid. This may 
be symbolized as follows: 


Yp 5 (p 5 q) 


The rule thus interpreted, Buridan remarks, does not validate the 
sophistic consequence: ‘No proposition is negative, therefore some 
proposition is negative,’ because the antecedent is not impossible, but 
is a possible proposition, although it is not possibly true.“* 


We realize that the problem of the notion of truth and the insolubles 
obscure and complicate the notion of consequence in the Sophismata of 
Buridan. But one thing is clear, the term ‘impossible’ appearing in the 
definition of consequence, has to be taken in the modal sense; moreover, 
according to Buridan it was commonly understood as determining a 
modal proposition in sensu composito, modifying the copulative proposi- 
tion composed of the antecedent and the denial of the consequent. We 
shall find a similar stand in Clichtove, a logician of the early sixteenth 
century. We do not find in the Sophismata further information on the 
consequences, as for instance the divisions, but to avoid many repetitions 
we shall refrain here from discussing the notion and division of conse- 
quences as found in Buridan’s Consequentiae, which Albert very closely 
follows; but we shall indicate the principal differences between Albert 
and Buridan’s Consequentiae when analyzing Albert’s doctrine. 


44 “Consequentia nunquam est vera vel etiam falsa nisi ipsa sit; et ad 
hoc quod consequentia sit bona aut vera, oportet quod antecedens et conse- 
quens {sint] (sit ed.). Et tunc datur regula his suppositis, quod consequentia 
est bona si impossibile est esse sicut per antecedens significatur, quin ita sit 
sicut per consequens significatur, Et haec regula potest dupliciter intelligi: 
uno modo quod sit una propositio de impossibili in sensu composito, eo modo 
quo communiter solet dici, et est sensus quod consequentia est bona si haec 
est impossibilis ipsa formata: est ita sicut per antecedens significatur, et 
non ita est sicut per consequens significatur; et ista regula non valet, quia 
secundum istam regulam sequeretur quod sophisma esset verum: [‘Nulla 
propositio est negativa, ergo quaedam propositio est negativa’]. Alio modo 
intelligitur quod sit una propositio de impossibili in sensu diviso ita quod 
sit sensus: consequentia est bona, si qualitercumque per antecedens signifi- 
catur impossibile est ita esse, quin qualitercumque per consequens significatur 


sit ita. Et sic apparet quod ista regula non argueret sophisma esse verum.” 
Sophismata, c. 8, f. E8v. 
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We shall now consider Albert’s definition and division of the conse- 
quences, but first we shall analyze his position in regard to the notions 
of truth and falsity and some modal terms, since they are very important 
for the definition of consequence. We find in Albert’s works two defini- 
tions of a true proposition, which nevertheless are equivalent. In the 
Perutilis logica, Albert defines a true proposition as one that in what- 
soever manner signifies, it is so. In the Quaestiones super libros posteriorum 
he states that for the truth of any proposition it is sufficient and required 
that it is so as the proposition signifies. These definitions, Albert points 
out, are equivalent because the term ‘as’ that appears in the second 
definition has a universal distributive meaning; thus, it could be well 
interpreted to mean ‘in any way.’ Hence, if it is thus as the proposition 
signifies, then it is thus whatsoever the proposition signifies, or it is so 
in any way the proposition signifies. As a matter of fact, Albert frequently 
interchanges the two definitions. A false proposition is one in which it 
is not the case that whatesoever the proposition signifies, it is so; or 
if it is not so as the proposition signifies, then the proposition is false. 

The notion of possibility is clearly a primitive notion in Albert’s 
doctrine as in the medieval logical tradition, since the word ‘possible,’ 
or some of its grammatical equivalents, appears in its definition. Perhaps 
it could be said that a proposition is possible when it is not a formal 
contradiction, that is, it is not a conjunction of its affirmation and denial, 
and besides it does not imply any contradiction. Albert simply says that 
a proposition is possible when whatsoever it signifies, so it can be. The 
modal term ‘impossible’ is defined with the aid of denial and possibility, 
an impossible proposition is one which is not-possible; in other words, 
a proposition is impossible when it is a contradiction or implies a contra- 
diction, or as Albert puts it, an impossible proposition is one that what- 
soever it signifies, it cannot be so. The modal term ‘necessary’ is for the 
most defined with the help of denial and possibility, a proposition is 
necessary when it is true and cannot be false; in other words, when it is 
true and its denial is impossible; or as Albert states, a necessary propo- 
sition is one that whatsoever it signifies, it is necessarily so, or cannot 
be otherwise. If we symbolize ‘possible’ by ‘P,’ ‘impossible’ by ‘Y,’ 

45 “‘Propositio vera est illa quae qualitercumque significat ita est, 
propositio autem falsa est illa quae non qualitercumque significat ita est.” 
Log., t. 3, c. 3, f£.18r; Ibid., t.6, c.1, f.43r. “Ad veritatem cuiuslibet 

positionis sufficit et requiritur quod sic sit sicut per eam significatur. 

‘o declaratione istius conclusionis oportet notare quod ly ‘sicut’ confundit 
terminum sequentem confuse mobiliter; ergo si sic est sicut per aliquam 


propositionem significatur, tunc sic est qualitercumque per illam significa- 
tur.” Quaestiones super libros posteriorum (Venice, 1497), q. 11, f. ror. 
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‘necessary’ by ‘L,’ and the denial by ‘-,’ then we have a primitive notion 
and two definitions.“ 
Pp 
Yp = def — Pp 
Lp = def — Pp 


Buridan in his Conseguentiae examines the notions of truth and 
possibility in the same manner as Albert, but Buridan finds invalid de 
virtute sermonis the definition of truth as a proposition which whatsoever 
it signifies, it is so; such a definition is invalid since it covers only the 
truth of assertoric propositions of the present time, but not for instance 
propositions of the past or future, nor modal statements. Nevertheless, 
Buridan explains a sense in which the definition holds, and decides to 
use it to define the truth of any type of proposition. For instance, an 
assertoric proposition of the past time is true, if whatsoever it signifies, 
it was so; a possible proposition is true, if whatsoever it signifies, it is 
possible to be so.*” 

Information on the notion of the conditional and consequence is 
provided in three places of the Perutilis logica: in the tract on proposi- 
tions, in the tract on consequences, and in the tract on the insolubles. 
We are going to analyze the corresponding passages and afterwards 
draw our conclusions. In the tract on propositions we find that a condi- 
tional is an hypothetical proposition compounded of several categoricals 
linked by means of the conjunction ‘if ... then.’ The first opinion that 
Albert examines, maintains that for the truth of the conditional, it is 
required that the antecedent cannot be true without the consequent 
being true also. Albert rejects such an opinion on the grounds that the 
antecedent can be true without the consequent being stated, and hence, 
the antecedent can be true without the consequent being true. 

The second opinion tries to strengthen the first by requiring for the 
truth of the conditional, that the antecedent cannot be true without 
the consequent being true, provided that both are stated. Albert again 
rejects this definition, because otherwise this conditional would be true: 
‘If no proposition is negative, then no donkey is running,’ and this 
conditional is not true because the contradictory opposite of the con- 
sequent does not imply the contradictory opposite of the antecedent. 

The third opinion is Albert’s own, and according to it, it is required 
for the truth of the conditional, that it is impossible that whatsoever 

“© Cir. Log., t. 4, c. §, £..277; Fdid., c.6, f. a8v; Fbid., t..6, c. 1, 1. apr; 


Quaestiones super libros posteriorum, q. 16, f. 13 v—14r. 
47 Buridan, Consequentiae, 1.1, c. 1, f. A2rv. 
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the antecedent signifies is so without whatsoever the consequent signifies 
being so, if both antecedent and consequent are stated. We fail to see 
any difference between the preceding opinions and Albert’s, other than 
to use instead of the term ‘true’ its definition, but we shall examine this 
point in a later place. For the falsity of the conditional, Albert requires 
that it can be that it is so as the antecedent signifies, and nevertheless 
it is not as the consequent signifies. Albert’s definitions of the truth and 
falsity of the conditional clearly resemble strict implication and the 
Stoic conditional that requires “connection.” It is further confirmed 
by Albert’s definitions of a necessary and of an impossible conditional. 
For the necessity of the conditional are required the same conditions 
that are demanded for its truth, and for the impossibility of a conditional 
it is sufficient that the conditions required for its falsity be present; 
because every true conditional is necessary, and every false conditional 
is impossible.** 


In the tract on consequences, a consequence is defined as a hypo- 
thetical or compound proposition composed of the antecedent, the 
consequent, and the note of consequence which denotes that the ante- 
cedent is the antecedent and the consequent is the consequent. Hence, 


every consequence is good or valid, and no consequence is bad or invalid, 
because if there is a conditional proposition in which it is denoted that 


48 “Ad veritatem autem conditionalis dicunt aliqui quod requiritur 
quod antecedens non possit esse verum, nisi consequens sit verum. Hoc non 
valet, nam antecedens potest esse verum consequente non existente, ergo 
antecedens conditionalis vere potest esse verum consequente non existente 
vero. Alii ergo volentes hoc corrigere dicunt quod ad veritatem conditionalis 
requiritur quod antecedens non possit esse verum nisi consequens sit verum, 
si utrumque formetur. Breviter hoc adhuc non valet, nam tunc sequeretur 
quod ista conditionalis esset vera: ‘Si nulla propositio est negativa, nullus 
asinus est,’ et hoc est falsum. Falsitas patet, quia oppositum consequentis 
non interimit antecedens. Consequentia patet, quia impossibile est antecedens 
esse verum, ergo impossibile est antecedens esse verum consequente existente 
falso. Consequentia tenet, antecedens probatur, quia si antecedens posset 
esse verum, vel hoc esset quando esset, vel quando non esset. Non secundum, 
nam quando non est, tunc non est verum; nec primum, nam quandocumque 
ipsum est, tunc aliqua propositio est negativa, ex quo ipsummet est propositio 
negativa; sed ipsum significat quod nulla propositio est negativa, igitur 
quandocumque ipsum est, ipsum est falsum. Aliter ergo dicendum est, quod 
ad veritatem conditionalis requiritur quod impossibile est qualitercumque 
significat antecedens esse, quin qualitercumque significat consequens sit, 
si formetur. Ad falsitatem autem eius requiritur oppositum illius quod 
requiritur ad eius veritatem, scilicet quod possit esse ita sicut significat 
antecedens, et tamen non sit ita sicut significat consequens. Ad necessitatem 
autem conditionalis idem requiritur quod requiritur ad eius veritatem, et 
ad eius impossibilitatem sufficit idem quod requiritur ad eius falsitatem; 
ex eo quod omnis conditionalis vera est necessaria, et omnis falsa est im- 
possibilis.”’ Log., t. 3, c. 5, f. 19Vv. 
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the antecedent is antecedent, and the consequent is consequent; then, 
if it is so, the consequence is valid; but if such a conditional signifies that 
the antecedent is antecedent, and the consequent is consequent, and it 
is not so; then, there is no consequence, since such a proposition is not 
composed of antecedent and consequent, as the definition of consequence 
or conditional requires. But Albert confesses that it is common to say: 
This or that consequence is not good, but this manner of speech ex- 
presses incorrectly the idea that such a proposition and similar ones are 
not consequences; nevertheless he states that he intends to use such 
expressions as: ‘such a consequence is not good,’ or ‘the consequence 
is invalid or false.’ We see from the preceding that Albert identifies a 
good or valid consequence with a true conditional, and this will be 
confirmed when we analyze Albert’s treatment of the logical import 
of the antecedent and consequent.*® 


The note of consequence is a conjunction that links the antecedent 
and the consequent, and denotes that the antecedent is the antecedent 
and the consequent is the consequent. Notes of consequence are the 
conjunctions ‘if ... then,’ ‘therefore,’ and similar ones. There is a 
difference between these two notes of consequence, ‘if’ means that the 


proposition immediately following it, is the antecedent; and ‘therefore,’ 
that the proposition immediately following is the consequent. For in- 
stance: ‘Man is a substance, if man is an animal,’ ‘Man is an animal’ is 
the antecedent, even if it comes in the second place, after the consequent. 
In the consequence: ‘A man exists, therefore a substance exists,’ the 


consequent is the proposition that comes in the second place, viz., ‘a 
substance exists.’5° 


49 “Consequentia autem est propositio hypothetica composita ex ante- 
cedente et consequente, et nota consequentiae denotans antecedens esse 
antecedens et consequens esse consequens. Ex quo infertur quod omnis 
consequentia est bona, et nulla consequentia est mala. Patet, nam si est 
aliqua propositio conditionalis per quam denotatur antecedens esse ante- 
cedens et consequens esse consequens, et si est ita, tunc est consequentia 
bona; si autem significatur per eam antecedens esse antecedens, et conse- 
quens esse consequens, et non est ita, tunc non est consequentia, ex eo quod 
non est composita ex antecedente et consequente. ... Sed diceres, tamen 
communiter dicimus quod illa consequentia est mala, ad quam sequitur 
quod illa est consequentia, et tamen non est bona. Respondetur quod propter 
hoc quando sic dicimus, intelligimus hoc: non esse consequentia, quamvis 
hoc tamen improprie exponamus per illam orationem: ‘Illa consequentia est 
mala.’ Et ad illum intellectum amplius intendo istis orationibus uti: ‘Talis 
consequentia non valet,’ ‘Talis consequentia est mala,’ ‘Talis consequentia 
est falsa’,” Log., t. 4, c. 1, f. 24r. 

50 “Nota autem consequentiae dicitur conjunctio copulativa copulans 
antecedens cum consequente, per quam designatur antecedens esse ante- 
cedens et consequens esse consequens; sicut est illa coniunctio ‘si,’ vel ‘ergo,’ 
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The first opinion on the notion of antecedent and consequent is 
similar to the first opinion we met when we studied the conditional in 
Albert. According to this position, a proposition is antecedent to another, 
if it is impossible that such a proposition is true, and the other is not 
true; and a proposition is consequent to another, if it is impossible that 
such a proposition is not true, when the other is true. Albert rejects this 
position because the proposition ‘Every man is an animal,’ is antecedent 
to this: ‘Some man is an animal,’ and nevertheless the first can be true 
without the second, since the first can be stated without the second, and 
hence the first can be true without the second.* 

The second opinion holds that a proposition is antecedent to another, 
if it is impossible that such a proposition is true without the other being 
true, if both are stated. And a proposition is consequent to another, if 
it is impossible that such proposition is not true, while the other is true, 
if both are stated. Albert does not accept this second opinion, because 
this proposition: ‘No proposition is negative,’ is not antecedent to this 
other: ‘No man isa donkey.’ But if the second opinion would be accepted 
then the first proposition would be antecedent to the second, because 
it is impossible that the first proposition is true, therefore it is impossible 
that it is true without the second being true, provided they are stated. 
It is impossible that the first proposition is true because it cannot be 
true when stated, and it cannot be true when it is not stated. It cannot 
be true if it is stated, because such a proposition: ‘No proposition is 
negative’, is a negative proposition ; hence, if it is stated, some proposition 
is negative; but it signifies that there is not negative proposition, hence, 
when the proposition is stated, things are otherwise as the proposition 
signifies, and consequently the proposition is not true. And it cannot 
be true when it is not stated, because it is required that a proposition 
be stated in order to be qualified as true. But the proposition: ‘No 
proposition is negative,’ is not antecedent to this other: ‘No man is a 
donkey,’ or to this: ‘No man is running,’ because from the contra- 


vel istarum aequivalens. Et differunt istae coniunctiones ‘si’, et ‘ergo,’ quia 
ly ‘ergo’ significat quod propositio immediate sequens eam est consequens; 
sed ly ‘si’ significat quod propositio immediate sequens eam est antecedens, 
et alia consequens.” Log., t. 4, c. 1, f. 24r. 
51 “Dicunt aliqui quod illa propositio dicitur antecedens ad aliam 
quam impossibile est esse veram alia non existente vera, et illa est conse- 
uens ad reliquam quam impossibile est non esse veram alia existente vera. 
illud non valet, quia ista: ‘Omnis homo est animal,’ est antecedens ad 
illam: ‘Aliquis homo est animal,’ et tamen prima potest esse vera secunda 
non existente vera: quia prima potest esse secunda non existente, et per 
consequens secunda non existente vera, prima potest esse vera.” Log., t. 4, 
= 1, f. £3v. 
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dictory opposite of the consequent does not follow the contradictory 
opposite of the antecedent. Thus it does not follow: ‘Some man is a 
donkey, therefore some proposition is negative,’ or ‘Some man is running, 
therefore some proposition is negative.’5? 

We do not think that Albert succeeds in proving his point within his 
own system. If he means that the proposition in question is not ante- 
cedent to the mentioned propositions when they are considered as 
analyzed, or in the logic of terms, then Albert is correct. But it is not so 
in the logic of propositions. Albert himself admits that the proposition: 
‘No proposition is negative,’ is false when stated; moreover, he states 
that from a false proposition any other follows; hence, the proposition 
is antecedent to any other. Furthermore, according to Albert’s principles 
the proposition: ‘No man is a donkey,’ is necessary, and the contra- 
dictory of a necessary proposition is impossible, therefore, ‘Some man 
is a donkey,’ is impossible; and since Albert admits that an impossible 
proposition is antecedent to any other, or implies any other, then, the 
proposition: ‘Some man is a donkey,’ is antecedent to any other. 

Once Albert has rejected the two mentioned opinions, he formulates 
his own. A proposition is antecedent to another when it has such a 
relationship to the other, that it is impossible that it is so whatsoever 
the first proposition signifies, without being so whatsoever the second 
proposition signifies. Albert promises in the beginning of the tract on 
consequences to give a definition of consequent along with the definition 
of antecedent, but the edition of the Perutilis logica does not have the 
definition of consequent, neither the manuscripts that we examined 

52 “Alii dicunt illam propositionem esse antecedens ad aliam quam 
impossibile est esse veram, alia non existente vera, si formetur; et illam esse 
consequens ad aliam quam impossibile est non esse veram, si formetur, alia 
existente vera, si formetur. Illud etiam non sufficit, quia ista propositio: 
‘Nulla propositio est negativa,’ non est antecedens ad istam: ‘Nullus homo 
est asinus,’ et tamen impossibile est eam veram esse, alia non existente vera 
si formetur; unde impossibile est istam esse veram: ‘Nulla propositio est 
negativa,’ et per consequens impossibile est eam esse veram, alia non exi- 
stente vera, si formetur, sed quod propositio praedicta non sit antecedens 
ad illam: ‘Nullus homo est asinus,’ patet, quia ex opposito contradictorio 
istius: ‘Nullus homo est asinus,’ vel saltem istius: ‘Nullus homo currit,’ non 
infertur oppositum istius: ‘Nulla propositio est negativa.’ Non enim sequitur: 
‘Aliquis homo est asinus, ergo aliqua propositio est negativa,’ nec similiter 
sequitur: ‘Aliquis homo currit, ergo aliqua propositio est negativa.’ . . . Quod 
autem impossibile sit ipsam esse veram: ‘Nulla propositio est negativa,’ 
patet, quia nec potest esse vera quando est, nec potest esse vera quando 
ipsa non est. Non enim quando est, quia quando ipsa est, aliqua propositio 
negativa est, ex eo quod ipsamet est negativa; sed ipsa significat nullam 
propositionem negativam esse, ergo quando ipsa est, aliter est quam per 
ipsam significatur, et per consequens quando est, non est vera. Nec potest 


dici quod sit vera quando ipsa non est, nam ad hoc quod propositio sit vera 
requiritur quod ipsa sit.” Log., t. 4, c. 1, f. 23v—24r. 
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have it, except B (Bologna, Comm. dell’Arch., A. 887), but the definition 
given by B is contrary to Albert’s principles. But since antecedent and 
consequent are correlative terms, it is not difficult it reconstruct the 
notion of consequent. A proposition is consequent to another, if the 
first has such a relationship to the other, that it is impossible that it is 
not so whatsoever the one signifies, when it is so whatsoever the other 
signifies. 5% 

We fail to see any difference between Albert’s definition of antecedent 
and the definition of antecedent given by the first opinion, except that 
Albert, instead of using the terms ‘true’ or ‘false,’ uses the definitions 
of these terms provided by himself. Buridan in his Consequentiae examines 
the three definitions of antecedent and consequent which we met in 
Albert. The first two are found to be defective for the same reasons that 
Albert rejects them. The third opinion, which Albert retains, is considered 
by Buridan as not true de virtute sermonis, since it supposes that a 
proposition is true because whatsoever it signifies, it is so; and as we 
have seen, this definition is not accepted by Buridan in his Consequentiae 
without restriction, although when interpreted in a certain sense, it is 
accepted by the same author. Thus, Buridan concludes that the three 
definitions of antecedent and consequent are acceptable, and that he 
himself is often going to use the first description, but that he will use also 
any one of the three, and he does so in the course of the Consequentiae.*4 

Albert draws several conclusions from his definition of antecedent. 
The first is that this proposition: ‘Every proposition is affirmative,’ is 
antecedent to this other: ‘No proposition is negative,’ because from the 
contradictory opposite of the consequent, the contradictory opposite 
of the antecedent follows. The opposite of the consequent is: ‘Some 
proposition is negative,’ and from it follows this other proposition: ‘Not 
every proposition is affirmative,’ which is the contradictory of the 
antecedent. 

It is argued against such a consequence that if the consequent, viz. 
‘No proposition is negative,’ is impossible to be true, then, it is impossible ; 
and since the antecedent, viz., ‘Every proposition is affirmative,’ is 
possible, then, a possible proposition implies an impossible one, which 
is false. Albert answers that it is not the same to qualify a proposition 
as impossible and as impossibly true. A proposition is possible if it can 

53 “‘Aliter ergo dicendum est, quod propositio illa dicitur antecedens 
ad aliam quae sic se habet ad eam, quod impossibile est qualitercumque est 
significabile per eam stante impositione terminorum sic esse, quin qualiter- 


cumque alia significat ita sit.’ Log., t. 4, c. 1, f. 24r. 
54 Consequentiae, 1.1, c. 3, f. A3rv. 


23 ~=©Franciscan Studies. 1958 
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be so as the proposition signifies, and the proposition: ‘No proposition 
is negative,’ is possible, since it can be that no proposition exists, and 
hence it can be that no proposition is negative. A proposition is possibly 
true if it is possible to be so as it signifies, and when it is thus, the prop- 
osition can be stated without contradiction (ipsam non repugnat esse) ; 
this is not the case with the proposition: ‘No proposition is negative;’ 
but the proposition: ‘Every proposition is affirmative,’ is possible and 
possibly true. This, Albert remarks, is what is commonly expressed in 
these words: Those propositions, whose actual existence or statement 
(actus exercitus) is repugnant to its signification (actus significatus), 
are impossibly true, although it is possible that it is so as they signify. 
Thus, when it is possible that the proposition exists, and at the same 
time it is possible that it is so as the proposition signifies, then, the 
actual existence of the proposition is not repugnant to its signification, 
and the proposition is possibly true. But if it is possible that it is so as 
the proposition signifies, and at the same time it is not possible that the 
proposition exists, then, the actual existence of the proposition is 
repugnant to its signification, and the proposition is not possibly true. 
In the consequence: ‘Every proposition is affirmative, therefore no 
proposition is negative,’ the actual existence of the consequent is re- 
pugnant to the signification of the antecedent; but the signification of 
the consequent is not repugnant to the signification of the antecedent; 
and the actual existence of the consequent is repugnant to its signifi- 
cation.55 

It is again objected, Albert continues, that the same consequence: 
‘Every proposition is affirmative, therefore no proposition is negative,’ 
is not valid; because it is possible that the antecedent is true, and it is 


55 “Ex isto sequitur quod ista: ‘Omnis propositio est affirmativa,’ est 
antecedens ad istam: ‘Nulla propositio est negativa,’ quamvis antecedens 
sit possibile esse verum, non obstante quod consequens impossibile sit esse 
verum. Sed contra, si consequens impossibile est esse verum, tunc consequens 
est impossibile; et sic ex possibili sequitur impossibile, quod est falsum. 
Respondetur negando consequentiam istam: ‘Consequens impossibile est 
esse verum, ergo consequens est impossibile,’ unde multa sunt age quae 
tamen impossibile est esse vera. Unde propositio dicitur possibilis per quam 
significatur sicut possibile est esse, modo sic est de illa: ‘Nulla propositio est 
negativa;’ sicut enim potest esse quod nulla propositio sit, ergo etiam potest 
esse quod nulla propositio est negativa. Sed propositio quam possibile est 
veram est illa quae significat sicut possibile est esse, et quando sic est ipsam 
non repugnat esse; modo sic non est de illa: ‘Nulla propositio est negativa,’ 
unde quando sic est vel sic erit sicut per eam significatur, tunc repugnat 
ipsam esse. Et hoc est quod consuetum erat dici sub his verbis: Quod pro- 
positiones quarum actus exercitus repugnat actui significato, impossibile 
est esse veras, quamvis possibile sit sic esse sicut per eas significatur.”’ Log., 
t. 4, c.1, f. 24r; Cfr. Ibid., t. 6, c. 1, f. 44v. 
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impossible that the consequent is true, as we have seen. Albert answers 
that some consequences are valid in which the antecedent can be true 
and the consequent cannot be true, although the consequent is possible. 
This solution implies that for the validity of a consequence, it is not 
required that the antecedent cannot be true without the consequent 
being true; but is is sufficient and required that it is impossible that it 
is so as the antecedent signifies, and at the same time it is not so as the 
consequent signifies. Furthermore, some consequence is good in which 
the antecedent is true and the consequent is false.5* 


We think that Albert’s preoccupation with the insolubles, and his 
eagerness to secure a definition of truth that would avoid the paradoxes 
of the insolubles, carries him too far. He forgets that in defining the 
truth-conditions of a conditional and the validity of a consequence he 
is using his definition of truth, and leads us to believe that his definition 
of conditional or consequence is different from the other two opinions that 
he rejects. Besides, Albert’s distinctions between possible and possibly 
true, impossible and impossibly true, seem to be inconsistent within his 
own system, since he states that if a proposition cannot be true, then it is 
impossible. Albert uses the expression: non potest stare, which we trans- 
late ‘cannot be true,’ since for Albert stave means that it is so as the 
proposition signifies, and this last sentence defines a true proposition. 
This inconsistency is even more apparent in Buridan’s Consequentiae 
in which he also distinguishes between possible and possibly true, 
impossible and impossibly true; but then he defines that a proposition 
“stands,” when it is true or when it is thus whatsoever the proposition 
signifies; and that if a proposition cannot be true, then it is impossible, 
and from it any other follows. The most unhappy conclusion of Albert’s 
due to his definition of antecedent, together with the distinction between 
possible and possibly true, is that there is some valid consequence in 
which the antecedent is true and the consequent is false. This is contrary 
to Albert’s explicit position, that it is impossible that from a true 
proposition a false proposition follows.*? 

Consequences are classified by Albert into formal and material. A 
formal consequence is one that is valid by its form, hence, any proposition 
of similar form is a valid consequence; for instance: ‘Some B is an A, 


56 Cfr. Log., t. 6, c. 1, f. 44v. ‘““Aliqua consequentia est bona ubi tamen 
si antecedens est verum, consequens est falsum; ut patet in praedicta con- 
sequentia, scilicet: ‘Omnis propositio est affirmativa, igitur nulla propositio 
est negativa.”’ Ibid. 

57 Consequentiae, 1.1, c.6, f. A6v, A7r. Log., t. 4, C. 2, f. 24Vv. 
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therefore some A is a B.’ A material consequence holds by its matter, 
thus, not every proposition of similar form or structure is a valid con- 
sequence; or as it is commonly expressed, a material consequence is one 
that does not hold for all categorematic terms, when the same form is 
retained. For instance, this is a material consequence: ‘A man is running, 
therefore an animal is running,’ because the consequence does not hold 
using other categorematic terms and retaining the same form, as in the 
following consequence: ‘A man is running, therefore a piece of wood 
is running.’ What the form and matter of propositions are, has been 
explained in the first chapter. Briefly, the matter of propositions or 
consequences consists of the categorematic terms, the form is made up 
of the syncategorematic terms and the order or relative position in the 
proposition of both syncategorematic and categorematic terms.5* 
Material consequences are further subdivided into “simple” con- 
sequences (consequentiae simplices), and ‘‘as of now’ consequences 
(consequentiae ut nunc). A material “simple” consequence is one that 
is good in an unrestricted sense (simpliciter loguendo), because it is such 
that it is impossible that it is so as the antecedent signifies, without 
being so as the consequent signifies. A material “as of now’’ consequence 
is one which is not good in an unrestricted sense, because it is possible 
that it is so as the antecedent signifies, without being so as the conse- 
quent signifies. But this type of consequence is good at the present 
moment (ut nunc), because it is impossible, the state of things being 
so as at the present time, that it is so as the antecedent signifies, without 
being so as the consequent signifies. We, Albert remarks, often use these 
consequences in a popular way; for instance, when we say: ‘Socrates is 
running, therefore a master of arts is running.’ Material “as of now” 
consequences are reduced to formal consequences by the addition of 
one or more true, but necessary, propositions; as in the following: 
‘Socrates is running, Socrates is a master of arts, therefore a master of 
arts is running.’ Some logicians, Albert continues, deny the validity of 
the material ‘‘as of now’ consequences, but he rejects this opinion.®® 


58 “‘Consequentiarum alia formalis, alia materialis. Consequentia formalis 
dicitur illa cui omnis propositio similis in forma, quae si formaretur, esset 
bona consequentia; sicut hic: ‘Quod est B est A, ergo quod est A est B.’ Sed 
consequentia materialis est cui non omnis similis in forma esset bona conse- 
quentia, si formaretur; vel sicut communiter dicitur, quae non tenet in 
omnibus terminis forma consimili retenta; sicut hic: ‘Homo currit, ergo 
animal currit,’ quia in his terminis non valet consequentia: ‘Homo currit, 
ergo lignum currit.’” Log., t. 4, c. 1, f. 24r. 

5® “Alia est divisio consequentiarum materialium, quaedam enim sunt 
quae vocantur consequentiae simpliciter, aliae quae vocantur consequentiae 
ut nunc. Consequentiae simpliciter vocantur quae simpliciter loquendo sunt 
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From the preceding discussions, we gather that Albert follows Peter 
of Spain and Buridan’s Compendium logicae in his notion of the condition- 
al and his general characterization of the logical import of a consequence; 
but he follows Ockham, although simplifying him, in his division of 
consequences and the notions of formal and material consequences. 
And, of course, Albert follows almost literally Buridan’s Consequentiae, 
as is true for the whole tract on consequences found in the Perutilis 
logica, as we have already mentioned. We are convinced that the formal 
consequence of Albert corresponds to the notion of logical or inferential 
implication of modern symbolic logic. The “simple” consequence finds 
its counterpart in the connective implication of the Stoics, and in strict 
implication of modern logic. The “as of now’”’ consequence would corre- 
spond to the Philonian conditional, and to the truth-functional con- 
ditional or material implication of modern logic. 

We feel some problem in the interpretation of Albert’s “as of now” 
consequence as a truth-functional conditional, for the following reasons. 
Albert rejects as a good consequence this proposition: ‘A man is running, 
therefore a man is disputing,’ which would be a true material implication 
provided that the antecedent is false or the consequent true. Albert even 
remarks that such a consequence is no more a consequence than this 
proposition: ‘Adam or a dead man is a man.’ But since Albert makes 
this remark when he is treating the general definition of consequence, 
which he conceives in modal terms, we cannot say beyond doubt that 
he would deny validity of such a consequence as an as of now conse- 
quence. We find further difficulty in another passage when Albert dis- 
cusses the notions of pertinent and impertinent. Something is pertinent 
to another if it follows from or is repugnant to the other, for instance: 
‘An animal is running’, is a pertinent proposition regarding this other: 
‘A man is running,’ because the first follows from the second; the 
proposition: ‘No animal is running,’ is pertinent to this other: ‘A man 
is running,’ because the second is repugnant to the first. Something is 


bonae, et sic se habent quod non est possibile sic esse sicut significat ante- 
cedens, quin sic sit sicut significat consequens. Consequentiae autem ut nunc 
vocantur quae non sunt simpliciter loqguendo bonae, quia possibile est sic 
esse sicut significat antecedens, sine hoc quod sit sic sicut significat conse- 
quens; sed bonae sunt ut nunc, quia impossibile est rebus omnino se habenti- 
bus ut nunc se habent, sic esse sicut significat antecedens, quin sit sic sicut 
significat consequens. Et istis consequentiis vulgariter saepe utimur, verbi 
gratia, ut si dicamus: ‘Sortes currit, ergo magister in artibus currit,’ suppo- 
sito quod Sortes sit magister in artibus. Et illa consequentia reducitur ad 
consequentiam formalem per additionem alicuius propositionis verae, non 
tamen necessariae, vel aliquarum verarum, non tamen necessariarum; verbi 
gratia: ‘Sortes currit, Sortes est magister in artibus, ergo magister in artibus 


currit’.”’ Log., t.4, c. 1, f£. 24r. 
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impertinent to another when it does not follow nor is repugnant to the 
other, for instance, the proposition: “You are sitting,’ is impertinent to 
this other: ‘Socrates is writing,’ because the first does not follow from, 
nor is repugnant to the second. Hence, we have that the consequence: 
‘Socrates is running, therefore you are sitting,’ does not hold; but it 
would hold truth-functionally provided that the antecedent is true or 
the consequent false; but since Albert does not deny that it would hold 
as an as of now consequence, we prefer to interpret this passage as denying 
that such a consequence holds as a formal or as a simple consequence. ®® 

Albert maintains also, as we saw, that the as of now consequence 
can be reduced to a formal consequence by the addition of a true but 
not necessary proposition, which is composed of two of the terms of the 
antecedent and consequent. Buridan in his Consequentiae holds this also 
and, besides, he expressly states a similar reduction for the “simple” 
consequence, viz., by the addition of a necessary proposition. But we 
think that if these consequences are to be kept as material, then they 
are not to be reduced, because the reduction makes them formal con- 
sequences, valid by their syntactical form alone.™ 

We may therefore, interpret Albert’s “‘as of now’’ consequence as a 
truth-functional conditional. Thus, if we represent the note of an as of 
now consequence by ‘>,’ we have the following definition: 


(p > q) = def. — (p - q) 


We interpret “simple” consequence as strict or necessary implication, 
and if we symbolize the note of “simple” consequence by ‘5,’ then we 
have the following definition: 


(p 5 q) = def. L (p > q) 
or 


(p 5 q) = def. Y (p - q) 
We shall now consider the notion of consequence in two authors, whose 
writings pertinent to this subject are dated around the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. They are Le Févre d’Etaples and his pupil Clichtove. 


6° “Tila non est magis consequentia: ‘Homo currit, ergo homo disputat,’ 
quam ista: ‘Adam vel homo mortuus est homo’.” Log., t. 1, c. 1, f. 24r. 
“Pertinens alicui dicitur pe ad ipsum sequitur vel sibi repugnat; verbi 
gratia, sicut illa: ‘Animal currit,’ est pertinens isti: ‘Homo currit,’ quia 
sequitur ad ipsam; similiter ista: ‘Nullum animal currit,’ est pertinens isti: 
‘Homo currit,’ quia repugnat sibi. ... Impertinens alicui dicitur quod nec 
sibi repugnat, nec ad ipsum sequitur; sicut: “Tu sedes,’ est impertinens isti: 
erie scribit,’ quia nec sequitur ad eam, nec sibi repugnat,” Jbid., t. 6, 
c. 1, f. 46v. 

61 Cfr. Buridan, Consequentiae, 1.1, c. 4, f. A3v—Agqr. 
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We think it important to examine their doctrines because we find in 
them a clear confirmation of our interpretation of Albert’s simple conse- 
quence as necessary implication, and because in Clichtove there is to 
be found a plain denial of material implication. According to Le Févre, 
a conditional is an hypothetical or compound proposition whose principal 
link is the note of inference ‘if . . . then,’ or an equivalent. A conditional 
is true, if it is impossible that its antecedent is true and its consequent 
is false. A false conditional is one in which it is possible that the ante- 
cedent is true and the consequent false. A consequence is an hypothetical 
proposition whose principal connective is the note of inference. Notes 
of inference are: ‘therefore,’ ‘consequently,’ ‘if . . . then,’ ‘since,’ ‘hence,’ 
and similar ones. A bad consequence is one in which it is possible that 
its antecedent is true and its consequent false. A good consequence is 
one in which it is impossible that its antecedent is true and its consequent 
false. ® 

Commenting on these notions, Clichtove points out that the definition 
of conditional and consequence clearly show that every good conse- 
quence is a true conditional, and vice versa; and that every bad conse- 
quence is a false conditional, and vice versa. Moreover, in the definitions 
of true and false conditional, or of good or bad consequence, the modal 
terms possible and impossible make the modified propositions modals 
in sensu composito.® 

Clichtove defines a good and bad consequence in a slightly different 
manner from Le Févre, but he remarks that both definitions are equiv- 
alent. A good consequence, for Clichtove, is one in which it is necessary 
that when the antecedent is true, the consequent is at the same time 
true. This definition describes a modal proposition in sensu composito: 
It is necessary that if the antecedent of a good consequence is true, then 

82 “‘Propositio conditionalis est propositio hypothetica cuius principalis 
copula est nota illationis ‘si’ aut illi aequivalens. Conditionalis vera est 
conditionalis cuius antecedens esse verum consequente existente falso, est 
impossibile. ...Conditionalis falsa est conditionalis cuius possibile est 
antecedens esse verum consequente existente falso.”’ Introductiones in logi- 
cam, intr. 7, f. 125 v—126r. ‘‘Consequentia est propositio hypothetica cuius 
principalis copula est nota illationis. Notae illationis sunt: ‘ergo,’ ‘ideo,’ 
‘igitur,’ ‘itaque,’ si,’ ‘siquidem,’ ‘utique,’ et similes. . . . Consequentia mala 
est cuius antecedens esse verum consequente existente falso, est possibile. 
Consequentia bona est consequentia cuius antecedens esse verum consequente 
existente falso, est impossibile.’”’ [bid., f. 117 v—118r. 

63 “Et summatim, omnis bona consequentia est conditionalis vera, et 
a diverso; ut ex definitionibus utriusque constat. Similiter omnis mala 
consequentia est conditionalis falsa, et e contra; ut utriusque definitiones 
clare ostendunt.” Introductiones in logicam, intr. 7, f. 126v. “‘In his autem 


definitionibus modi possibile et impossibile modales faciunt compositas, 
quomodo in disciplinis accipiuntur.”’ [bid., f. 118v. 
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its consequent is true at the same time; or in other words: it is impossible 
that in a good consequence the antecedent is true, and the consequent 
false at the same time. The terms ‘necessary’ and ‘impossible’ have to 
be taken as forming modal propositions in sensu composito. Here we 
have a clear case of strict implication. 


(p —3 q) = def. Y (p - q) 
A bad consequence is the one in which, although the antecedent is true, 
it is not necessary that the consequent be true at the same time; in other 
words, a bad consequence is one in which the antecedent can be true 
and the consequent false at the same time. The modal terms used in 
these definitions are to be understood as forming modal propositions 
in sensu composito. Hence, we have:* 


— (p —3 q) = def. P (p- q) 

From the definitions of a good and bad consequence, it can be con- 
cluded, Clichtove continues, that the validity of a consequence does not 
depend on the truth of the antecedent or of the consequent, but on the 
necessary relationship of truth that the consequent has towards the 
antecedent. Thus, in a good consequence, it is possible that the antecedent 
is true and the consequent is true, as in this consequence: ‘A man is an 


animal, therefore man is a substance.’ It is possible, too, that in a good 
consequence the antecedent is false and the consequent is true, for 
instance: ‘Man is a horse, therefore man is an animal.’ It is possible that 
in a good consequence the antecedent is false and the consequent is 
false, for instance: ‘Man is a horse, therefore man is irrational.’ But 


never is it possible that the antecedent is true and the consequent 
false.*5 


64 “Bona consequentia est cuius si antecedens sit verum, et consequens 
simul verum esse, est necesse. ... Mala consequentia est cuius etsi ante- 
cedens sit verum, non oportet eius consequens simul esse verum.”’ Introduc- 
tiones in logicam, intr.1, f. 12rv. ‘‘Praeterea definitiones consequentiae 
bonae et malae intelliguntur in sensu composito, hoc pacto: Necesse est, si 
bonae consequentiae antecedens sit verum, et eius consequens simul esse 
verum; sive quod in idem reddit: Impossibile est antecedens bonae con- 
sequentiae esse verum, et simul eius consequens esse falsum; capiendo 
necesse et impossibile ut faciunt modales compositas. ... Mala autem 
consequentia est cuius antecedens potest esse verum et consequens simul 
falsum ; quae definitio eiusdem est sententia cum definitione posita in littera.” 
Ibid., f. 13v. 

65 “Unde bonitas consequentiae non pendet ex eo quod antecedens est 
verum, aut consequens verum, sed ex necessaria habitudine antecedentis 
ad consequens penes veritatem. Potest enim bonae consequentiae antecedens 
esse verum et consequens verum, ut: ‘Homo est animal, ergo homo est 
substantia.’ Potest et antecedens esse falsum, consequente existente vero, 
ut: ‘Homo est equus, ergo homo est animal.’ Denique potest antecedens 
esse falsum et consequens falsum, ut: ‘Homo est equus, ergo homo est 
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The invalidity of a consequence does not depend on the falsity of 
the antecedent or of the consequent, but on the lack of necessary re- 
lationship of truth of the consequent towards the antecedent. Thus, it 
can be that in a bad consequence the antecedent is true and the conse- 
quent is true, for instance: ‘Some man exists, therefore some horse 
exists.’ It is possible that in a bad consequence the antecedent is true 
and the consequent false, for iistance: ‘Man is an animal, therefore man 
is brute.’ It is possible that in a bad consequence the antecedent is false 
and the consequent is true, for instance: ‘No man exists, therefore some 
horse exists.’ Finally, it can be that in a bad consequence the antecedent 
is false and the consequent is false, for instance: ‘No man exists, there- 
fore no horse exists.’ This description of an invalid consequence is a 
plain denial of material implication. Le Févre and Clichtove distinguish 
in a manner closely akin to Ockham and Albert of Saxony, a formal and 
material consequence, the latter taken as material simple consequence; 
but we abstain from further discussion of these notions. We now proceed 
to examine Albert’s notion of equivalence.* 


EQUIVALENCE 


A notion closely related to implication, is that of equivalence or 
equipollence. It is described by Albert in several places of the Perutilis 
logica as mutual consequence; and since there are two types of conse- 
quence, formal and material, we may distinguish also two types of 
equivalence, formal and material. Material equivalence has subdivisions 
similar to those of material consequence, viz.; “as of now” material 
equivalence and “simple” material equivalence. Hence, if we symbolize 
“as of now” equivalence by ‘=,’ and “simple” equivalence by ‘=;’ 
then, we have the following definitions:*? 


(p = q) = def. [((P 5 q)- GQ P)) 
(Pp = q) = def. (P55 q) > Pp] 
We proceed now to study the rules for propositional formal consequences. 


irrationalis.’ Sed nunquam potest antecedens esse verum et consequens 
falsum.”’ Introductiones in logicam, intr. 1, f. 13 v—14r. 

86 “Invaliditas consequentiae non evenit ex falsitate antecedentis et 
consequentis, sed ex eo quod non est necessaria antecedentis ad consequens 
in veritate habitudo. Potest enim malae consequentiae antecedens esse 
verum, et consequens verum, ut: ‘Homo est, ergo equus est;’ potest et 
antecedens esse verum, consequente existente falso, ut: ‘Homo est animal, 
ergo homo est brutum;’ praeterea potest antecedens esse falsum, et con- 
sequens verum, ut: ‘Nullus homo est, ergo equus est;’ denique potest ante- 
cedens esse falsum, et consequens falsum, ut: ‘Nullus homo est, ergo nullus 
equus est’.” Introductiones in logicam, intr. 1, f. 14r. 

87 Cfr. Log., t. 2, c. 10, f. 15v—16r; Ibid., t. 4, c. 2, f. 251; Ibid., c. 5, 
f. 27rv; Ibid., t.6, c. 1, f. 43Vv. 
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RULES FOR FORMAL PROPOSITIONAL CONSEQUENCES 


First rule. It is a valid consequence to argue from a proposition to 
its contradictory opposite when the latter is preceded by the denial ‘not.’ 
For instance: ‘Socrates is running, therefore it is not the case that 
Socrates is not running;’ another example: ‘Socrates is not running, 
therefore it is not the case that Socrates is running.’ The first instance 
exemplifies the law of double denial. Albert enunciates this rule in the 
tract on topical consequences, but he remarks that it should be listed 
with the formal and not among the dialectical consequences. We shall 
give after each rule a symbolic interpretation of the thesis described by 
the rule.* 

PP — (P) 
PD — (P) 

Second rule. It is a formal consequence to argue from a copulative 
proposition to either one of its constituents. This rule describes the laws 
of simplification of modern logic.*® 


(P-q) DP 
(P-q)Paq 
Third rule. It is sufficient for the falsity of a copulative proposition 
that one of its constituents be false.7° 
— (P-4q) 
—(P-4) 


p 
=) 


q 


Fourth rule. Any proposition formally infers a disjunction in which 
the first proposition is a part. This rule refers to the laws of addition.” 


P > (Pv q) 
q > (pv q) 


68 “‘Tuxta locum a contradictoriis complexis sit ista regula: ab uno 
contradictoriorum ad reliquum, praeposita ista negatione ‘non,’ est bona 
consequentia. Propter hoc bene sequitur: ‘Sortes currit, igitur non: Sortes 
non currit;’ similiter sequitur: ‘Sortes non currit, igitur non: Sortes currit.’ 
Et potest dici quod tales consequentiae non debent computari inter con- 
sequentias dialecticas, postquam sunt consequentiae formales tenentes in 
quibuscumque terminis.” Log. t. 4, c. 24, f. 36v—37r. 

69 “Sequitur ex consequentia formali ... a tota copulativa ad alteram 
eius partem.” Log., t. 4, c. 2, f. 24v. 

70 “Ad falsitatem copulativae sufficit alteram partem esse falsam.” 
Log., t. 3, ©..§, f. 19F. 

71 ‘‘Quaelibet propositio infert formaliter unam disiunctivam cuius ipsa 
est pars.”’ Log., t. 4, c. 2, f. 24Vv. 
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Fifth rule. It is a formal consequence to argue from a disjunction 
and the denial of one of its parts, to the other constituent part. This rule 
speaks about the laws of the disjunctive syllogism.” 


[(pvq)-ploq 
(Pp vq) qlop 


Sixth rule. Every consequence that is similar in form to the following 
is a formal consequence: ‘Socrates exists, and Socrates does not exist, 
therefore a stick is in the corner.’ This rule is commonly stated as: 
Every copulative proposition composed of two contradictory propositions 
formally implies any other proposition. 


(P-p)Dq 


Albert proves this rule in the following manner. This is a formal 
consequence: ‘Socrates exists, and Socrates does not exist, therefore 
Socrates exists.’ It is a formal consequence because from a copulative 
proposition is inferred one of its parts. Moreover, it follows: ‘Socrates 
exists, therefore Socrates exists, or a stick is in the corner;’ this conse- 
quence is valid, because any proposition formally infers a disjunction 
of which the same proposition is a part. Thus, we have the proposition: 
‘Socrates exists, or a stick is in the corner,’ and we also have: ‘Socrates 
does not exist,’ as found in the second part of the copulation; therefore 
we may form the valid consequence: ‘Socrates exists, or a stick is in the 
corner; and Socrates does not exist: therefore a stick is in the corner.’ 
The consequence is valid, since it is a formal consequence to infer one 
part of a disjunction from the disjunctive proposition and the denial of 
one of its parts.” 


72 “A tota disiunctiva cum destructione unius eius partis ad alteram 
partem est bona consequentia.” Log., t. 4, c. 8, f. 29v. 

73 “Quaelibet talis consequentia est formalis: ‘Sortes est, et Sortes non 
est, ergo baculus stat in angulo.’ Probatur, nam sequitur ex consequentia 
formali: ‘Sortes est, et Sortes non est, ergo Sortes est,’ a tota copulativa ad 
alteram eius partem; similiter sequitur: ‘Sortes est, et Sortes non est, ergo 
Sortes non est,’ per eandem regulam. Et sequitur ultra: ‘Sortes est, ergo 
Sortes est, vel baculus stat in angulo,’ tenet consequentia, nam quaelibet 
propositio infert formaliter unam disiunctivam cuius ipsa est pars; et tunc 
ultra: ‘Sortes est, vel baculus stat in angulo; sed, per secundam partem 
praedictae copulativae, Sortes non est; ergo baculus stat in angulo,’ con- 
sequentia tenet, nam a disiunctiva cum destructione unius eius partis ad 
aliam est consequentia formalis: quia omnis propositio sibi similis in forma, 
si formaretur, esset bona consequentia. Ista regula solet poni sub his verbis: 
ad omnem copulativam ex duabus contradictoriis compositam sequitur 
quaelibet alia, consequentia formali.” Log., t. 4, c. 2, f. 25r. 
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Seventh rule. If a proposition is assumed as true, then, it is necessary 
that when ‘p’ is true, ‘q’ or ‘not-q’ are true together with ‘p.’ This rule 
describes one of the laws of expansion.” 

p> [p-@vq)) 

Eighth rule. The contradictory of a copulative proposition is a 
disjunction composed of parts which are the contradictories of the 
constituents of the copulative. For instance, the contradictory of this 
proposition: ‘Socrates is running, and Plato is disputing,’ is the follow- 
ing: ‘Socrates is not running, or Plato is not disputing,’ The contra- 
dictory of a disjunction is a copulative composed of the parts which are 
the contradictories of the parts of the disjunction. For instance, the 
contradictory of this disjunction: ‘It is not the case that Socrates is 
running, and Plato is disputing,’ is this copulative proposition: ‘Socrates 
is not running, and Plato is not disputing.’ This eighth rule is concerned 
with the so-called De Morgan laws. 


— (Pp: 4) = vq) 
—(Pvd=@-4) 

Albert proves the first part of the rule by the following reasoning. 
The cause of the falsity of a copulative is either that both constituent 
parts are false, or that one of them is false; since for the falsity of a 
copulative it is sufficient that one of its parts be false. And if both parts 
or at least one of the parts of the copulative is false, it follows that both 
parts or at least one part of the disjunction is true, since the disjunction 
is composed of parts which are the contradictories of the constituents 
of the copulative; and since for the truth of a disjunction it is sufficient 
that one of its parts be true, it follows that the whole disjunction is true. 
Albert does not offer any proof of the second part of the rule, but it is 
not too difficult to see that the proof would follow along similar lines 
of the proof of the first part of the rule.” 


74 ““Necesse est stante A, stare B vel non-B.” Log., t. 4, c. 2, f. 24v. 

78 “Propositioni copulativae contradicit propositio disiunctiva composita 
ex partibus contradicentibus copulativae, unde contradictoria istius: ‘Sortes 
currit, et Plato disputat,’ est ‘Sortes non currit, vel Plato non disputat.’ ... 
Contradictoria disiunctivae affirmativae est una copulativa ex partibus 
contradictoriis partium disiunctivae composita, ergo propositio contra- 
dicens disiunctivae affirmativae aequivalet uni copulativae; ergo ista: ‘Non 
tu curris, vel tu non curris,’ valet istam: ‘Tu non curris, et tu curris.’” Log., 
t. 3, c. 5, f. 19r; Cfr. Ibid., t. 6, c. 1, f. 43 v. For the history of these so-called 
De Morgan’s laws, Cfr. Boehner, ‘“‘Bemerkungen zur Geschichte der De Mor- 
ganschen Gesetze in der Scholastik,” Archiv fiir Philosophie (September, 
1951), 113—146. 
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Ninth rule. An impossible proposition implies any other. 


Yp > (PP q) 

The proof of this rule is based on the definition of antecedent and 
consequent. If any proposition is impossible, then it is impossible that 
such an impossible proposition is true without any other proposition 
being true also. Therefore, an impossible proposition is antecedent to 
any other, or it implies any other. This rule, Albert adds, is commonly 
stated in these terms: From an impossibility any thing follows; for 
instance: ‘Every man is a donkey, therefore a man is running.’76 

Tenth rule. Any proposition implies a necessary proposition. 

Nq 5 (p> q) 

This rule is proven from the definition of antecedent and consequent. 
It is impossible that a necessary proposition is not true; therefore, it is 
impossible that a necessary proposition is not true, if things are as any 
other proposition signifies, or in other words, if any other proposition 
is true. Hence, a necessary proposition is consequent to any other; for 
instance: ‘A man is running, therefore every donkey is an animal,’ ‘A 
man is running, therefore God exists.’ In the first instance, Albert 
warns, we have to suppose with Aristotle that the proposition: ‘Every 
donkey is an animal,’ is a necessary proposition.?7 

Eleventh rule. Any proposition implies any other whose contradictory 
opposite cannot stand together with the first ; and no proposition implies 
any other whose contradictory opposite can stand together with the 
former. A proposition stands together with another in case that, when 
it is so as one signifies, it is consistent that it is so as the other signifies. 


7% “‘Ad propositionem impossibilem sequitur quaelibet alia. Probatur 
per quid nominis antecedentis et consequentis positi in primo capitulo, nam 
aliqua propositione existente impossibili, impossibile est sic esse sicut ipsa 
significat, non existente sic sicut quaelibet alia significat; ergo propositio 
impossibilis est antecedens ad quamcumque aliam propositionem, et per 
consequens ad propositionem impossibilem sequitur quamcumque aliam. 
Et hoc est quod communiter solet dici quod ad impossibile sequitur quod- 
libet. Ex quo sequitur: ‘Homo est asinus, ergo homo currit,’ nam ex quo 
antecedens est impossibile, ergo existente sic sicut significat antecedens, 
impossibile est sic non esse sicut significat consequens.” Log. t. 4., c. 2, f.24r. 

77 “Ad quamlibet propositionem sequitur propositio necessaria. Probatur 
iterum per quid nominis antecedentis et consequentis positi in primo capitulo; 
nam impossibile est non esse sic sicut significat propositio necessaria, ergo 
impossibile est non esse sic sicut significat propositio necessaria, existente 
sic sicut significat quaelibet alia; et per consequens propositio necessaria 
est consequens ad quamlibet propositionem. Ex quo sequitur quod ista 
consequentia est bona: ‘Homo currit, ergo asinus est animal,’ vel ‘Homo 
currit, ergo Deus est;’ supponendo cum Aristotele quod haec sit necessaria: 
‘Asinus est animal’.”” Log., t. 4, c. 2, f. 24rv. 
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The phrase ‘it is so as a proposition signifies,’ defines a true proposition 
according to Albert as we have seen; hence, we may interpret the 


expression ‘to stand together with,’ as meaning: ‘to be true together 
with.’78 


Y@~-d5@5q 
P(p.q) > — (PD q) 


The first part of the rule, viz., any proposition implies any other 
whose contradictory opposite cannot be true together with the first, is 
proven thus: let us assume that it is impossible that proposition ‘p’ is 
true together with ‘q,’ that is, the copulation of ‘p’ and ‘q’ is impossible; 
then ‘p’ implies the contradictory of ‘q’, that is ‘not-q.’ We can consider 
two cases: either ‘p’ can be true or it cannot be true. If ‘p’ cannot be 
true, then, it implies any other proposition, by the rule that from an 
impossible proposition any other follows. In case that ‘p’ can be true, 
then, it is necessary that when ‘p’ is true, it is true together with ‘q’ or 
‘not-q,’ since one of two contradictory propositions is always true; but 
it is impossible that when ‘p’ is true, ‘q’ would be true together with 
‘p,’ according to what was assumed in the beginning of the proof; there- 
fore, it is necessary that when ‘p’ is true, it is true together with ‘not-q.’ 
Hence, it is impossible that ‘p’ is true and ‘not-q’ is not true, and con- 
sequently, ‘p’ implies ‘not-q.’ 

The second part of the rule, viz., no proposition implies any other 
whose contradictory opposite can be true together with the first, is 
proven thus: If ‘p’ and ‘not-q’ are true together, then, when ‘p’ is true, 
‘q’ is not true, because ‘q’ and ‘not-q’ are not true together; therefore, 
it is possible that when ‘p’ is true, ‘not-q’ is true together with ‘p,’ and 
consequently, ‘p’ does not imply ‘q.’7® 


78 “Ad quamlibet propositionem sequitur quaelibet alia cuius contra- 
dictoria non potest simul stare cum ipsa, et ad nullam propositionem sequitur 
alia cuius contradictoria potest simul stare cum ea. Et intelligo per proposi- 
tionem simul stare cum alia, sic esse sicut significatur per unam stare cum 
sic esse sicut significatur per aliam; et per oppositum, per propositionem 
non stare cum alia, intelligo sic esse sicut significatur per unam non stare 
cum sic esse sicut significatur per aliam.” Log., t. 4, c. 2, f. 24Vv. 

79 “Prima pars regulae patet nam ponamus quod impossibile est cum 
propositione A stare propositione B, tunc dico quod ad A sequitur contra- 
dictorium istius B, scilicet non-B; patet quia vel A non potest stare, et sic 
est impossibilis, ergo ad eam sequitur quodlibet per primam regulam [The 
order of the rules in our work does not correspond to Albert’s ordering] ; 
vel A potest stare, et tunc necesse est stante A, stare B vel non-B, quia 
semper cuiuslibet contradictionis altera pars est vera; sed impossibile est 
stante A stare B, quod est positum; ergo necesse est stante A stare non-B, 
et per consequens impossibile est stante A non stare non-B: ergo ad A sequi- 
tur non-B. Secunda pars regulae probatur, quia si simul stant A et non-B, 
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Twelfth rule. If there is any valid consequence, then the contradictory 
opposite of the consequent implies the contradictory of the antecedent. 
This rule speaks about the law of transposition for implication or simple 
contraposition. 

P>q)>@>Pp) 

Albert proves this rule as follows: let us assume that ‘p’ implies ‘q’, 
then ‘not-q’ implies ‘not-p;’ because it is true, or it is possible that it is 
true that ‘not-q’ is true together with ‘p;’ but it is necessary that if ‘p’ 
is true, then ‘p’ and ‘q’ are true, since we assumed that ‘p’ implies ‘q;’ 
therefore, if ‘not-q’ and ‘p’ are true together, and ‘p’ and ‘q’ are true 
together, then, ‘q’ and ‘not-q’ would be true together, which is impossible. 
Consequently, ‘not-q’ implies ‘not-p.’ The proof here offered by Albert 
is a reduction to the impossible. By the same method, Albert continues, 
it might be proven that any proposition stated as a consequence is a 
valid consequence, if the contradictory opposite of the designated con- 
sequent implies the contradictory of the designated antecedent.*° 

@>po@ebq 
Thirteenth rule. If ‘p’ implies ‘q’, and ‘q’ implies ‘r,’ then ‘p’ implies 


n.59 


r;’ and any proposition that implies ‘p’ implies ‘q’ also; and any 


proposition that is not implied by ‘p,’ is not implied by ‘q’ either; and 
any proposition that does not imply ‘q’ does not imply ‘p’ either. This 
tule Albert remarks, is commonly stated in the following manner: For 
every good consequence, whatever follows from the consequent follows 
from the antecedent ; and everything that implies the antecedent implies 
the consequent ; and everything that does not follow from the antecedent 
does not follow from the consequent; and whatever does not infer the 
consequent does not infer the antecedent.*! 


constat quia tunc A stante, non stat B, cum ergo et B et non-B non stant 
simul; ergo possibile est stante A, non stare B; ergo ad A non sequitur B.” 
Log., t. 4, c. 2, f. 24v. 

80 “Qmnis consequentiae bonae ad contradictorium consequentis 
sequitur contradictorium antecedentis. Patet, nam ponatur quod ad A 
sequitur B, dico quod ad non-B sequitur non-A. Probatur, quia vel sic est, 
vel sic non est; si sic est, habetur propositum; sic non est, ergo est possibile 
simul cum non-B stare A, per praecedentem regulam; sed necesse est stante 
A, stare B per casum; ergo simul stabunt B et non-B, quod est impossible 
per commune principium: impossibile est duo contradictoria simul stare. 
Eodem modo probaretur quod omnis propositio per modum consequentiae 
formata est bona consequentia, si ad contradictorium istius quod denotatur 
esse consequens, sequitur contradictorium istius quod denotatur esse ante- 
cedens. Log., t. 4, c. 2, c. 24Vv. 

81 “Si ad A sequitur B, et ad B sequitur C, then C sequitur ad A; et ad 
quodcumque sequitur B, ad illud sequitur C; et quidquid non sequitur ad 
A, non sequitur ad B; et ad quodcumque non sequitur C, ad illud non sequi- 
tur B. Et hoc est quod communiter solet dici: omnis consequentiae bonae, 
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This thirteenth rule has four parts which have to be proven. The 
first part, viz., everything that follows from the consequent follows from 
the antecedent, is proven in the following manner. If ‘p’ implies ‘q,’ 
and ‘q’ implies ‘r;’ then, ‘p’ implies ‘r’: Because if ‘p’ implies ‘q,’ then, 
if ‘p’ is true, ‘q’ is true also, by the definition of antecedent and con- 
sequent; and since ‘q’ implies ‘r,’ then, if ‘q’ is true, ‘r’ is true also; 
consequently, ‘p’ implies ‘r.’ The second part of the rule, viz., everything 
that implies the antecedent implies the consequent, is proven as follows. 
If ‘p’ implies ‘q,’ then, any proposition that implies ‘p’ implies ‘q’ also. 
Let ‘r’ be any proposition that implies ‘p,’ then, ‘r’ cannot be true 
without ‘p’ being true, by the definition of antecedent and consequent; 
and since ‘p’ cannot be true without ‘q’ being true; consequently, ‘r’ 
implies ‘q.’ The third part of the rule, viz., everything that does not 
follow from the antecedent does not follow from the consequent, is 
proven in the following manner. If ‘p’ implies ‘q,’ and ‘p’ does not 
imply ‘r,’ then ‘q’ does not imply ‘r;’ because, if ‘p’ does not imply ‘r’, 
then, ‘p’ can be true when ‘r’ is not true; and since if ‘p’ is true, then 
‘q’ is true also; therefore, ‘q’ can be true without ‘r’ being true; conse- 
quently, ‘q’ does not imply ‘r’. The fourth part of the rule, viz., every- 
thing that does not infer the consequent does not infer the antecedent, 
is proved by the subsequent reasoning. If ‘p’ implies ‘q,’ and ‘r’ does 
not imply ‘q,’ then, ‘r’ does not imply ‘p;’ because if ‘r’ does not imply 
‘q,’ it follows that if ‘r’ is true, ‘not-q’ can be true, by the rule that no 
proposition implies any other whose contradictory opposite can stand 
together with the former; but, since ‘p’ implies ‘q,’ it is necessary that 
‘not-q’ is true also, by the rule that the contradictory of the consequent 
implies the contradictory of the antecedent; hence, when ‘r’ is true, 
‘not-p’ can be true also; consequently, ‘r’ does not imply ‘p.’® 


quidquid sequitur ad consequens sequitur ad antecedens; et ad quodcumque 
sequitur antecedens ad illud sequitur consequens istius antecedentis; et 
quidquid non sequitur ad antecedens non sequitur ad consequens; et ad 
quodcumque non sequitur consequens ad illud non sequitur antecedens.”’ 
Log., t:4, C. 2, & Sev. 

82 “Ista regula habet quattuor partes. Prima est, si ad A sequitur B, et 
ad B sequitur C, tunc ad A sequitur C. Nam si ad A sequitur B; tunc si ita 
est sicut significat A, ita etiam est sicut significat B, per quid nominis ante- 
cedentis et consequentis; et cum ad B sequitur C, tunc si ita est sicut signifi- 
cat B, ita etiam est sicut significat C; ergo si ita est sicut significat A, etiam 
ita est sicut significat C, et per consequens ad A sequitur C. Secunda pars 
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Fourteenth rule. Whatever follows from the consequent together 
with something else, the same thing follows from the antecedent with 
the new assumption.® 


{p5q-(a- 0 5s}5(e-n5s 
Fifteenth Rule. Albert formulates two important propositional rules 
in the treatise on syllogistic consequences, rules which are used in the 
indirect reduction of syllogisms. We shall analyze Albert’s text in chapter 
five. The theses described by the rules are the following two.* 


(p-gd > N5-g 5p 

(p-d 5 5(e-nSq 
Two other rules that are formulated in the same passage describe the 
following theses: 


[(p-gd 51D F5—(-Q) 
(p-gd > NDS vq) 

Sixteenth rule. It is impossible that a true proposition implies a 
false proposition, but a true proposition implies only true propositions; 
if the antecedent of a consequence is true, the consequent is also true; 
and if there is a consequence, and its consequent is false, its antecedent 
is false also; and a false proposition can imply a true proposition.™ 

(P-q) > —(P>q) 
(pe q)-Pleag 
(p> 4@)-qop 

P > (P > q) 


patet, nam ad quodcumque sequitur B, non potest stare nisi stet B; et cuin 
B non potest stare nisi stet C; ideo sequitur quod ad quodcumque sequitur 
B ad illud sequitur C. Et per B stare intelligitur sic esse sicut B significat. 
Tertia pars patet, nam ponatur quod D non sequitur ad A, et B sequitur ad 
A; probo quod D non sequitur ad B: nam ex eo quod D non sequitur ad A, 
A potest stare non stante D; et quando A stat, B stat; sequitur quod B 
potest stare non stante D, et per consequens D non sequitur ad B, quod 
erat probandum. Quarta pars patet, nam si C sequitur ad B, et non sequitur 
ad D, tunc etiam B non sequitur ad D. Probatur, nam ex quo C non sequitur 
ad D, tunc stante D potest stare non-C, per tertiam regulam; sed et necesse 
est stante non-C, stare non-B, eo quod C est consequens ad B, et ex opposito 
consequentis sequitur oppositum antecedentis; igitur stante D potest stare 
non-B, et per consequens B non sequitur ad D, quod fuit probandum.” 
Log., t. 4, c. 2, f. 24Vv. 

83 ‘“‘Quidquid sequitur ad consequens cum aliquo assumpto, sequitur 
ad antecedens istius consequentis eodem modo sumpto.” Log., t. 4, c. 18, 
f. 32v. 

84 Cfr. Log., t. 4, c. 8, f. 29v. 

85 “‘Impossibile est ex vero sequi falso. ... Si antecedens est verum, 
consequens est verum et non falsum. ... Si — alicuius consequen- 
tiae est falsum, tunc etiam antecedens istius est falsum. . . . Ex falsis potest 
sequi verum.” Log., t. 4, c. 2, f. 24v. 


24 ~=Franciscan Studies. 1958 
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This rule of Albert’s describes some of the characteristic properties 
of material implication, or as of now consequence. Buridan in his Con- 
sequentiae enunciates the rule more forcefully: Any false proposition 
implies any other in a consequence as of now, and any true proposition 
is implied by any other in an as of now consequence. Hence, we may 
construct a truth-table for this material as of now consequence, which 
parallels the truth-matrix of material implication.® 

All the thorems of simple consequences hold also for factual or “as 
of now” consequences, in such a manner that if each “simple” con- 
sequence were replaced by a factual consequence, all the theses would 
be valid; but the asserted consequence would be either a “simple” or 
a factual consequence, and either way the asserted consequence would 
be a formal consequence, valid by the syncategorematic terms alone. 
Albert does not explicitly hold this position, but Lewis and Langford 
in their similar system maintain and formally prove, that whenever a 
strict implication holds, the corresponding material implication can 
also be asserted, but not vice versa.®? 


(To be continued) 
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86 “Et est notandum quod de consequentia ut nunc modo proportionali 
ponenda est conclusio, secundum quod ad omnem propositionem falsam 
omnis alia sequitur consequentia ut nunc, et omnis vera ad omnem aliam 
sequitur etiam consequentia ut nunc.’ ’ Consequentiae, 1.1, c. 6, f. A6r. 

87 Cfr. Lewis and Langford, Symbolic Logic, pp. 136—137; Cfr. also 
Moody, Truth and Consequence, pp. 96—98. 





THREE FRIARS, A QUEEN AND A CARDINAL 
AND NEW SPAIN 


CHAPTER VI 
ZUMARRAGA, THE ADMINISTRATOR 


In 1527, when appointed first bishop of Mexico, Fray Juan de Zumar- 
raga was the guardian of the monastery of Abrojo, near Valladolid, the 
then capital of the kingdom of Castile. The young Emperor, Charles V, 
only twenty-seven years of age, had come that Spring to the city in 
connection with the administrative affairs of the realm. He was still 
there when the sacred ceremonies of Holy Week, the most august of the 
Christian year, were carried out in full at the monastery. The Emperor 
attended them, stayed at the monastery for the week, and was deeply 
impressed by the simple austerity of the religious life of the Franciscan 
community, and especially by that of its guardian, Zumarraga. Before 
the end of that year, on December 12, the youthful Emperor named the 
sixty-year old Friar guardian, the Bishop-elect of Mexico City. The 
ruddy, barrel-chested, bow-legged Emperor proved a keen judge of men 
throughout his life. As for the selection of the first bishop of Mexico City, 
he had made a splendid choice in Zumarraga, a man of rugged honesty, 
thorough kindliness and unswerving devotion to the highest spiritual 
ideals. 

Fray Juan lived poorly. As a friar, he had been accustomed to 
poverty. When the Emperor, at the end of Holy Week, provided a 
generous alms for the monastery, the guardian refused it at first, and 
when pressed to accept it, did so only to turn it all over to the poor, 
reserving none of it for himself or the other friars. 

Y como por mandado se S. M. se hiciese muy larga limosna al mona- 
sterio de comida y de todo lo demas necesario al sustento de los religiosos, 
de ninguna cosa de cuantas le dieron se quiso el buen prelado aprovechar 
para si ni para sus frailes, mas todo lo mandé6 repartir entre pobres, y él y 
sus frailes se pasaron con su acostumbrada pobreza.} 

This incident aptly characterizes Zumarraga. Without a passing 
acquainntance with his life, one might suspect him of trying to impress 

1 Fray Gerénimo de Mendieta, ed., Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta, Hi- 


storia Eclesidstica Indiana (Mexico, 1870), 629; Carlos E. Castaiieda, Fray 
Juan de Zumdrraga and the Indian Policy (Austin, Texas, 1949), 298. 
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the Emperor. He died, not penniless, but in debt. It is told that once, 
not having anything else to give to a begging Indian, he forthwith gave 
him a cloth with which he was wiping his face.? 

He was not one to choose an easy life or the path of least resistance. 
His life among the Observantine Franciscans was hard enough. But he 
desired an even stricter rule. Consequently, he joined the Recollects in 
the province of Concepcién. Further, he must have been a man of sound 
judgment and capable in administration of community life and its 
problems, for among the Recollects he became, at various times, guardian 
and definitor and once the provincial. 

. .. pero deseando mayor aspereza y soledad se pasé a la recoleta de la 
concepcidén, en la qué fue muchas veces guardian y definidor, y una provin- 
onl ..3 
He went to Mexico, therefore, with what might be normally termed a 
lifetime of experience, and inured to austerity. At an age when others 
might be thinking of retiring, he was undertaking, as an act of obedience, 
a new task in a New World, in the newly discovered Aztec Empire. The 
last twenty years of his life were consecrated to the cause of the Indians 
in the land that is now Mexico. He died there on June 3, 1548. He 
arrived in the land in 1528. His policy towards the Indians during those 
years is our present concern. 

Unfortunately, Zumdrraga left Spain and went to the New World 
without actually being consecrated. He became, therefore, upon his 
arrival, the Bishop-elect of Mexico City. More than once, those opposed 
to his defense of the Indians reminded him of this. The Emperor had 
done all he could in presenting him for appointment as bishop. There 
the imperial power ceased. Charles could not wait to have him consecrat- 
ed and ordered him to leave without delay. Meanwhile, in the New 
World, a hostile Audiencia harped on the fact that he was not consecrat- 
ed, in order to lessen his influence as he strove to better the lot of the 
Indians. In verbally dangling this distinction before his eyes at opportune 
moments, the Audiencia had a vantage point over Zumarraga at a time 
when he needed every ounce of respect, authority and prestige he could 
command. His failure to be consecrated before setting out from Spain 
on his journey across the sea proved costly under the circumstances. 
Had he met with sympathetic understanding and a cooperative spirit, 
the fact that he was not consecrated would not have in the least impaired 


2 Ibid., 633. 
3 D. Moreno Davila, ““Zumarraga” in Apendice al Diccionario universal 
de historia y de geografia, 3 vols. (Mexico, 1856), III, 1130. 
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his work among the natives. He had all the jurisdiction he needed for 
the time being. He could administer the Sacrament of Confirmation and 
that sufficed. 

A word of explanation as to why Zumarraga left Spain without being 
consecrated is indispensable at this point. It was not any fault of his. 
Experienced as he was, undue haste could hardly be expected of him. 
It can be validly deduced that it was not his wish to go without having 
been consecrated. Why, some have asked, was he not consecrated by 
Bishop Julian Garcés of Tlaxcala, upon his arrival in New Spain, when 
he passed through that diocese on his way to take possession of his own 
in Mexico City. The truth of the matter is that Zumarraga was urged 
to go by the Emperor without waiting for the bulls for his consecration. 
This is evident from the Cédula of January 13, 1528. 

Sépades que nos, acatando la buena vida y ejemplo, merictos y buena 
conciencia del devoto padre Fray Juan de Zumarraga, de la Orden de San 
Francisco le habemos presenctado al Obispado de México con los limites y 
términos que le habemos sefialado; el cual por servicio de Dios Nuestro 
Sefior; y el aprovechar desde luego en la instruccién de las animas de los 
naturales habitantes en esa tierra se va alla sin esperar sus bulas y consa- 
gracion.. .§ 

It was the Emperor who thus exposed Zumarraga as Bishop-elect to 
unnecessary indignities and situations. The reason for this is simple. 
History records that the imperial troops sacked Rome in May of 1527 
and that Pope Clement VII was made a prisoner. Although Cardinal 
Quinojies, a Franciscan, distantly related to the Emperor, had gone to 
him three different times to effect the release of the Pope,* there was 
no telling when the appropriate bulls could be obtained under the 
circumstances. 

As it turned out, harmony and concord were established between 
the Pope and the Emperor in June of 1529 by the Treaty of Barcelona. 
On September 2, 1530, Pope Clement issued the first of six bulls and 
later a seventh in connection with the consecration of Mexico City’s 
first bishop. In the first bull, authorization was given for the erection 
of the diocese of Mexico City; the second bull named Zumarraga as its 
first bishop; the third was directed to the Archbishop of Seville, notifying 
him of the creation of the new diocese that was to be a suffragan diocese 


4 Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta, Don Fray Juan de Zumarraga, ed., Rafael 
Aguayo omg | y Antonio Castro Leal, 4 vols. (Mexico, 1947), I, 103—104. 

5 Alberto Maria yy Don Fray Juan de Zumérraga. Documentos 
Inéditos (Mexico, 1941), 5 

® Catholic Encyclopedia ‘(New York, 1912), XII, 613. 
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of his metropolitan see; the fourth, fifth and sixth bulls gave becoming 
notice to the ecclesiastical cabildo of Mexico, to the city and to the 
clergy in general. The seventh bull was necessitated by an error in 
Zumarraga’s name, His first name had been given as Francisco instead 
of Juan. 

In the interim, two years passed and Zumarraga had been obliged 
to face strange and embarrassing situations in Mexico. The first Audien- 
cia was removed and a second one was appointed. The upshot had been 
that finally, on August 2, 1530, a cédula had been despatched that 
carried an implicit reprimand for the Bishop-elect, although he was in 
no wise at fault.? Another cédula, handed to Zumarraga by Sebastian 
Ramirez de Fuenleal, the temporary president of the second Audiencia, 
dated January 25, 1531, ordered Zumarraga to return to Castile.® 
Icazbalceta explains that the supposed reason for the recall was to get 
firsthand information concerning the new land and to make possible 
his consecration. However, says Icazbalceta, a then recently published 
document showed that the command to return was not so favorable as 
it appeared on the surface. 

Hase dicho que la Emperatriz le lamé para que informara acerca delo 
estado de la tierra y se consagrase alla; pero un documento recientemente 
publicado hace ver que los terminos del mandamiento no eran tan favorables 
como se supone.® 

At any rate, Zumarraga had to go back to Spain in compliance with 
the royal instructions, sometime in the month of May of 1532. There 
he answered fully for his adamant stand against the notorious first 
Audiencia and was completely vindicated, being then consecrated by 
the Bishop of Segovia in the chapel of the convent of St. Francis in 
Villadolid, on Sunday, April 27, 1533. In June of 1534, he was on his 
way back to his beloved Indians, a consecrated bishop and still the 
officially appointed protector and defender of the Indians. 

Judging from the Emperor’s letter of January 10, 1528, in which 
he named Zumarraga the Protector and Defender of the Indians, the 
Emperor was in deadly earnestness about this office. It was not a mere 
fanciful name, designed as window-dressing in order to give the im- 


7... Cédula de S.M. fecha en Madrid a 2 Agosto de 1530, en que se 
ordena al ILLmo. Sr. Obispo acate y obedezca al Presidente é Oidores de 
esta Real Audiencia como a personas que representan la Real suya, pues de 
lo contrario se dara por deservido. Icazbalceta, op. cit., IV, 69. 

8 ... Real cédula de S.M. fecha en 25 de Enero de 1531, en que se 
ordena al ILLmo. Sr. Zumarraga pase de éstos a los reinos de Castilla. 
Ibid., IV, 69. 

® Ibid., I, 103, 
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pression that at least a vague attempt was being made to succour the 
Indians. A reading of the letter demonstrates clearly that the Emperor 
was well-informed by this time of the abuses against the natives, that 
he knew of specific cases in which the Indians had been maltreated and 
that he was authorizing Zumdarraga to correct all abuses. The letter 
reads much like an ordinary account that might have been written 
today, detailing specific charges of corruption in government. In this 
instance, however, it is the Emperor himself who outlines the existent 
abuses and names the man who is to correct them. 

A general summary seems in order, since here we find the Crown’s 
attitude towards the Indians. It is to be borne in mind that Zumarraga 
was still in Spain at the time the letter, pointing out his duties and 
obligations was written. First of all, the Emperor put his finger on the 
Spaniards who had Indians under their administration as encomenderos. 
He declared that these Spaniards were not treating the natives as vassals 
of the Crown, as they should; that they were not treating them as free 
persons; that the Spaniards overburdened the Indians with work, and 
demanded of them more than they could render. The Emperor further 
stated that the Indians were being compelled to give up their wives and 
offspring. He explained that the Indians were being enslaved so that 
the Spaniards might use them in barter. Moreover, that free Indians 
were being taken and branded and many other cruelties were being 
committed against them. All this, the Emperor explained, was a disser- 
vice to Our Lord and damaged the cause of conversion among the In- 
dians. This ill-treatment was responsible also for a diminution of the 
Indian population. 

Consequently, the Emperor, advised by the Council of the Indies, 
was seeking to remedy this intolerable situation. He wanted the natives 
freed, and governed as free men and vassals of the Crown; he wanted 
them to come to a knowledge of the Catholic Faith. He admitted that 
the natives were still numerous and the land rich. As a step toward 
remedying the situation an agreement between himself and the Council 
of the Indies had been reached to select a zealous person, one devoted 
to the service of Our Lord, to be the protector and defender of the 
Indians. The duty of that person was to look after the good treatment 
of the natives and their conversion. He was in no wise to consent to any 
harm being done to the natives; he was to enforce the laws and ordinan- 
ces already drawn up and passed for the good treatment of the natives. 

Because of his zeal and integrity, Zumarraga was assigned this task. 
The Emperor stated that he was to be the protector and defender of the 
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Indians and charged him to take the utmost care in the discharge of his 
office. Zumarraga was to visit the Indians and make sure that they 
were properly treated, trained and taught by the persons under whose 
care they lived; that all laws, ordinances, instructions and provisions 
for their good treatment were fulfilled or complied with and that any 
future instructions for the humane treatment and conversion of the 
Indians were strictly observed. He was to exercise the greatest diligence 
in respect to the observance of these orders. If anyone violated the legal 
provisions set up to guard against injustice to the Indians, Zumarraga 
was fully empowered to proceed against such an individual in accordance 
with the provisions of the laws regarding such violation. The Emperor 
also commanded that the Audiencia should give Zumarraga all the aid 
and support he needed to carry out his mission. The penalty for failure 
to comply the Emperor laid down in the form of a fine of ten thousand 
maravedis.?° 


10 The complete text of the Emperor’s letter to Zumarraga reads as 
follows: 
Don Carlos, por la divina clemencia, Emperador de Romanos semper augusto, 
dona Juana su madre. Por quanto nos mandamos dar una nuestra provision 
firmada de mi el Rey y sellado con nuestro cello su tenor de lo qual es este 
que se signe. Don Carlos por la gracia de Dios Rey de Romanos, Emperador 
semper augusto, dofia Juana su madre & c. A vos el venerable y devoto 
padre Fray Juan de Cumarraga obispo de Tenuxtitlan México salud y gracia. 
Sepade que nos sémos informados que los indios naturales de la nueva 
Espafia son tratados de los christianos espafioles que en ella residen que 
los tienen en administracion y encomienda é de otras personas no como 
devian y como vasallos nuestros é personas libres como lo son lo qual no 
mirando el servicio de Dios ni lo que son obligados les han dado y dan demae 
siados trabajos pidiendoles mas servicios y cosas de las que buenamente 
pueden cumplir y son obligados é ansi mesmo tomandoles sus mugeres é 
hijos é otras cosas que ellos tienen por fuerca é contra su voluntad e haziendo 
assi mesmo esclavos por rescatar é por otroas formas a los que son libres é 
les hierran contra su voluntad é assi mesmo sirviendose dellos como de tales 
y haziendoles otras crueldades ynormes 4 lo qual de mas de ser en mucho 
deservicio de nuestro Sefior y estorvo para la conversion de los dichos 
yndios 4 nuestra santa fee catholica ha sido y es en mucha diminucion de los 
dichos indios é causa de despobiarse la dicha tierra la qual visto por los del 
nuestro consejo de las yndias é comigo el Rey consultado queriendo proveer 
y remediar cerca de lo suso dicho como los dichos indios é naturales de 
aquellas partes sean libertados é administrados como libres y vasallos 
nuestros €é vengan en conocimiento de nuestra sancta fee catholica por amor 
que es nuestro prencipal deseo é intincion siendo tan poblada e rica fue 
acordado que deviamos de proveer de una persona zelosa del servicio de 
Dios nuestro Sefior é nuestro para que sea protector e defensor de los dichos 
yndios é mire por su buen tratamiento é conversion dellos é nuestra sancta 
fee catholica y no consientan que les hagan agravio ni sin razon é se guarden 
con ellos las leyes é ordenancas para su buen tratamiento é nos tuvimoslo 
por bien por ende confiando de vuestra fidelidad é conciencia buena vida é 
exemple que en esto guardareys el servicio de Dios nuestro Sefior é nuestro 
é con toda retitud é buen zelo entendereys en ello es nuestra merced é volun- 
tad que quanto nuestra merced é voluntad fuere seays protector é defensor 
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This letter of the Emperor Charles to Zumarraga, making him the 
defender and protector of the Indians sounds like a page from the Indian 
policy documents of his grandmother, the great Queen Isabella. Both 
the Queen and the Emperor, as their writings demonstrate, insisted on 
the humane treatment of the Indians and their civilization and chris- 
tianization, before Las Casas undertook his apostolate. Besides these 
instructions of the Emperor to Zumérraga, given before the latter set 
sail for the New World, other instructions were issued to him while he 
was in New Spain laboring in behalf of the Indians, before his recall in 
1531. 

The opposition of the first Audiencia to Zumarraga’s execution of 
the Indian policy as laid down by the Emperor had given rise to conflict- 
ing reports and counter charges. The Audiencia had forwarded letters 
and information, denouncing the bishop but Zumarraga had succeeded 
at last in smuggling out a long letter, with the aid of a sailor, that finally 
reached Spain. One conclusion was obvious and inevitable to the officials 
in Spain and that was that differences of opinion existed between the 
protector and defender of the Indians, who was the Bishop-elect of 
Mexico City, and the Audiencia, whose president was Nufio de Guzman. 
Charles, the King of Spain and Emperor of Germany, had been absent 
for a time. His wife, Isabella of Portugal, born in 1503, Queen of Spain 
and Empress of Germany by virtue of her marriage to Charles in 1526, 
had been left in Spain as the supreme authority. It was over her signa- 
ture that the new instructions on Indian policy were issued to Zumarraga 
in a letter dated August 2, 1530. 


de los dichos indios de la dicha tierra por la presente vos mandamos comete- 
mos é encargamos e mandamos que tengays mucho cuydado de mirar é 
visitar los dichos indios é hazer que sean bien tratados y é endustriadose 
ensefiados en las cosas de nuestra sancta fee catholica por las personas que 
los tienen y tuvieren 4 cargo y veays las leyes é ordenancas é instruciones é 
provisiones que se han echo 6 hizieren cerca del buen tratamiento y conversion 
de los dichos indios los quales hagays cuydado como en ella se contiene é si 
alguna 6 algunas personas las dexan de guardar é cumplir o fueren 6 pasaren 
contra ellos executeys en sus personas e bienes las penas en ellas contenidas 
para lo qual y para todo lo demas que dicho es por esta carta vos damos 
poder cumplido con todas sus incidencias é dependencias anexidades é 
conexidades é mandamos al nuestro presidente é oydores de la nuestra 
audiencia é Chancilleria real de la nueva Espaijia é a los nuestros oficiales é 
otros juezes é justicias della que usen con vos en el dicho cargo é para ello 
vos den y hagan dar todo el favor e ayuda que les pidierdes y menester 
vuieredes é los unos ni los otros non fagades ende al por alguna manera so 
pena de la nuestra merced y de diez mill maravedis para la camara a cada 
uno que lo contrario hiziere. Dada en Burgos 4 diez dieas del mes de Henero 
afio del nacimiento de nuestro salvador Jesu Christo de mill é quinientos é 
veinte é ocho afios. — Yo el Rey — Cedulario, Vasco de Puga, 2 vols. (Mexico, 
1878—79), I, 227—229. 
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It is enlightening to follow the general contents of this letter, as 
given by Puga in his famous Cedulario. The Empress stated that she had 
been informed that differences of opinion had arisen concerning the 
office of protector of the Indians and the manner in which the office 
was to be exercised. She stated very clearly that her source of informa- 
tion concerning these differences was certain testimony that had reached 
Spain from the royally appointed Audiencia. Her desire, she stated, 
was to rectify matters so that the differences might cease. The office of 
protector of the Indians was to remain intact. However, her letter 
required the observance of the new orders within certain limitations. 
Her desire was to smooth out differences of opinion, hence the reason 
for the new instructions, which were concretely directed to the elimina- 
tion of friction between the bishop and the Audiencia. 

In the first place, the protector of the Indians might send individuals 
to visit any part of the territory within the limits of his jurisdiction, 
when he himself was unable to undertake the journey of inspection. 
The limitation imposed concerning this power was that the persons sent 
were to be approved by the president and his oidores. 

Secondly, the persons sent by the Protector of the Indians or the 
Protector himself had authority to make official inspections and gather 
information relative to the ill-treatment of the Indians. If the inspection 
revealed that the persons to whom the Indians were entrusted deserved 
corporal punishment or deprivation of their Indians, this information 
was to be sent to the Audiencia for review and final determination. It 
was suggested that the person making the inspection report his findings 
personally to the Audiencia. In the event that the punishment was to 
be pecuniary, the Protector of the Indians or his delegates could execute 
the sentence if it involved up to fifty pesos of gold, subject to appeal to 
the Audiencia. Moreover, they could sentence offending individuals to 
a maximum imprisonment of ten days, in conformity with the tenor of 
the law but the execution of the sentence was reserved to the Audiencia. 

Thirdly, the Protector of the Indians and his substitutes were 
empowered to make official inspections within the limits of their terri- 
tory and even permitted to go to any part of the province and into the 
jurisdiction of corregidors to obtain information on how the Indians 
were being treated. They could report corregidors, constables and other 
offending persons to the Audiencia, so that the Audiencia might punish 
them accordingly. However, it was to be understood that the Crown 
had no intention or desire to give authority to the Protector of the 
Indians that superseded that of the Audiencia or lesser officials. 
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Fourthly, the Protector of the Indians, or persons named by him as 
his assistants, were to have no part in criminal cases.™ 

Differences between Zumarraga and the civil government of New 
Spain were inevitable. It is well to recall that Cortés, who had conquered 
New Spain, was absent from the land between 1524 and 1526. He had 
appointed others who ruled in his stead while he went on the ill-fated 
Hibueras expedition (Honduras). Following his departure, disorder and 
strife ensued because of the inexperience of those left to rule and because 
of their selfishness. In the futile attempt to entrench themselves in 


11 The Spanish text reads: 

E agora somos informados que cerca del dicho oficio de protector y 
exercicio del é de la manera como se ha de usar 4 avido algunas diferencias 
entre el dicho presidente é obispo de México protector y el presidente é 
oydores de la nuestra audiencia de la dicha nueva Espaiia segun parescié 
por ciertos testimonios que por los dichos nuestro presidente é oydores al 
dicho nuestro consejo fueron embiados y queriendo proveer y remediar 
cerca desto como cessen las dichas diferencias visto por los del nuestro 
consejo de las yndias fué acordado que deviamos de mandar dar esta nuestra 
carta en la dicha razon é nos tuvimoslo por bien por la qual declaramos y 
mandamos que la dicha provision que de suso va incorporada se guarde y 
compla y execute con tanto que cerca del uso y exercicio del dicho oficio de 
protector se guarden las érdenes y limitaciones siguientes. 

Primeramente que el dicho protector pueda embiar personas 4 visitar 
a qualesquier partes de los términos de su protection donde el no pudiere yr 
con que las tales personas sean vistas y aprovadas por nuestro presidente é 
oydores de la dicha audiencia y de otra manera ninguna persona pueda yr 
a visitar. 

Otrosi que el dicho protector 6 las tales personas que en su lugar embiare 
puedan hazer y hagan pesquisas é informaciones de los malos tratamientos 
que hizieren a los indios y si por la dicha pesquisa merecieren pena corporal 
6 privacion de los dichos indios las personas que los tuvieron encomendados 
fecha la tal informacion pesquisa la embien al dicho presidente é oydores 
para que ellos la vean y determinen y en tal caso el protector pueda prender 
a la tal persona é embiar la pesquisa juntamente con la informacion al dicho 
presidente é oydores en caso que la condemnacion aya de ser pecuniaria 
pueda el dicho protector 6 sus lugar tenientes executar qualquier condem- 
nacion hasta en cincuenta pesos de oro y dende abaxo sin embargo de qual- 
quier apelacion que sobre esto se interpusieren y ansi mesmo hasta diez dias 
de carcel y no mas y en lo demas que conosciere y sentenciare en los casos 
que puedo conforme 4 esta nuestra carta sean obligados 4 otorgar el apelacion 
para la dicha audiencia y que no pueden executar por ninguna manera la 
tal condemnacion. 

Yten que el dicho protector y las personas que vuieren de yr 4 visitar 
en su lugar como dicho es puedan yr a todas las partes provincias é lugares 
de corregidores como de las otras partes y aver informacion sobre el trata- 
miento de los dichos yndios ansi contra otras qualesquier personas y si 
hallaren culpa contra los dichos corregidores y usticias embien la informacion 
con su parecer al dicho presidente é oydores para que lo castigue y por esto 
no es nuestra intencion y voluntad que los protectores tengan superioridad 
alguna sobre las dichas justicias. 

Yten que el dicho protector y las otras personas en su nombre no puedan 
conocer y conozcan en ninguna causa criminal que entre un dia y otro passare 
salvo los dichos presidente e oydores y corregidores y justicias nuestras. 
Dado en Madrid z dos dias del mes de Agosto de M. d. XXX afios. — Yo 
la Reyna — Cedulario de Puga, I, 229—231. 
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power, they had maliciously declared Cortés dead and his property 
confiscated. The Crown, anxious also to replace Cortés by rulers of its 
own choice, had eventually named a governing body called the Audien- 
cia, which consisted of a president and four oidores. It seemed necessary 
to name a plural ruling body in order to cope with the strong personality 
of Cortés, who had returned to Mexico City.}? It was with this Audiencia, 
the very first to be set up in Mexico City, that Zumarraga had to contend. 
Icazbalceta says that an evil genius seemed to have suggested the names 
of the members of this Audiencia, especially its president, Nufio de 
Guzman." The other four members were: Alonso de Parada, Francisco 
Maldonado, Juan Ortiz de Matienzo and Diego Delgadillo, who arrived 
in Mexico on December 6, 1528. Guzman, the deadly enemy of Cortés, 
was already in the New World. Two of the older and more competent 
of the four oidores died within thirteen days of their arrival, which left 
the two oidores Matienzo and Delgadillo. There arose two factions: one 
devoted to Cortés and ardent supporters of the missionaries, and the 
other, led by Guzman, inimical to Zumarraga and the missionaries. 

Upon his arrival in Mexico City, Zumarraga had the Indian leaders 
informed that he was sent to be their bishop and in conjunction with 
that office, their protector. Through Fray Pedro de Gante, as interpreter, 
he told them that it was the command of the King himself that all 
Indians should be justly treated; that anyone inflicting harm on them 
would be duly punished. Further still, that if the Indians misbehaved, 
they too would be punished accordingly. The Indians were grateful to 
God and king for the presence of Zumarraga. 

No time was lost by the natives in placing their complaints before 
Zumarraga. The accusations were many and wellfounded. Thereupon, 
the Protector of the Indians laid the charges before the president and 
oidores of the Audiencia, who listened to what he had to say. It seemed 
they would be amenable. However, in their own good time, they notified 
Zumarraga that the administration of Indian affairs was to be none of 
his concern; that it was the business of the Audiencia alone. They 
reminded him that he was not a true bishop and warned him that he 
had better not intervene in favor of the Indians. 

To this Zumarraga replied with calmness and moderation that the 
Audiencia should examine his prerogatives as Bishop-elect and as Pro- 


12 Mas no se tomo determinacién de confiar el mando a una sola persona, 
—— no se juzgé posible encontrarla capaz de contrarestar la influencia 
de Cortés, y se vino a elegir el mal camino de nombrar Audiencia goberna- 
dora. Icazbalceta, op. cit., I, 30. 

13 Tbid., I, 30. 
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tector of the Indians, that an agreement on procedure should be reached. 
The curt reply of the civil authorities was simply that he should desist 
from exercising the office of Protector of the Indians. Otherwise, the 
consequence would be that he would find himself removed to an isolated 
place, his income cut off, and, if necessary, his very person would suffer 
violence.}4 

There was no legal court to which Zumarraga could appeal, for the 
Audiencia itself was the supreme authority in New Spain. He tried in 
vain to get the Audiencia to come to some understanding. The retort was 
a warning to the Spaniards that if they consorted with Zumarraga, they 
would lose the Indians committed to them. As for the Indians themselves, 
they were threatened with hanging if they went near the Bishop-elect. 
Again, Zumarraga appealed to the Audiencia, in a private manner, 
attempting to make them see the folly of their course of conduct. He 
found everyone, Indians and Spaniards alike, avoiding him like the 
plague, as if he had been excommunicated, as he himself put it. It was 
impossible to do the work he had been sent to do. He entreated the 
civil authorities to desist from impeding his work, commanded by the 
Emperor. He proposed means of reaching a conciliation of some kind 
but it was all to no avail. Zumarraga finally decided to air the matter 
publicly, from the pulpit. It was an open conflict now between the 
Bishop-elect, who would not be silenced, and an obstinate Audiencia 
bent upon a ruthless exploitation of the natives. 

On August 27, 1529, Zumarraga wrote an important letter to the 
Emperor, some seventy pages long.!® It revealed the general tenor of 
the Bishop-elect’s policy toward the Indians, basically reflecting that 
of the Crown. After making a courageous and forthright indictment of 
the Audiencia, Zumarraga presented his recommendations to the Crown. 
Although the Emperor had, on July 31, 1529, expressly forbidden the 
Audiencia to retain or withhold letters being sent to Spain from Mexico, 
to censor them or to intercept any mail,!* the bishop was obliged to have 
the letter smuggled out.!? Of course, the Audiencia thought it best that 
the Crown obtain its information only from itself and therefore had 
repeatedly disregarded the imperial order. Zumarraga outwitted the 
spies of the Audiencia by slipping the letter in a cleric’s jacket, as he 
and the cleric journeyed to the port of Vera Cruz from Mexico City. 

14 Thid., I, 56—57. 

15 Ibid., II, 169, the letter is quoted in full, pp. 169—245, as Document 
Number 4. 


16 Tbhid., I, 72. 
17 Tbid., II, 274. 
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There it was given to a Biscayan sailor who also risked his life in smug- 
gling it to Spain. 

The letter contained specific charges. It did not indulge in mere 
generalizations. It stated that Garcia del Pilar pried gold and other 
gifts from Indians, after inviting them to the home of the president of 
the Audiencia on the pretense of friendship. Of him, Zumarraga says: 


...y aun el presidente me dijo que Pilar es servidor de V. M., y que ha 

de hacer por el mucho, como lo hace; pues yo afirmo y ofrezco prueba que 
este Pilar lo es del infierno y deservidor de Dios y de V. M., que merece gran 
castigo, el cual no espero que habra en la era presente.1* 
The letter continued to explain how the Indians were taken from the 
encomiendas of the first conquerors and placed in the custody of friends 
of the Audiencia. It explained how Casulzin, an important Indian chief, 
was kept a prisoner for months as a means of extorting wealth from 
his people in payment for the promise of his liberation. It divulged the 
shameful request for eight beautiful maidens for the pleasure of Guzman. 
As for the remonstrating Bishop-elect, Guzman would hurl him from 
the pulpit, only he did not attend services. Zumarraga had something 
akin to a convent for Indian women. The enclosure was violated and 
two Indian girls kidnapped by order of the lustful oidores. Cortés had 
built San Lazaro, a hermitage where the Indians repaired to hear Mass 
and for devotional exercises. Guzman razed it to the ground and built 
his personal mansion on the same site, making the Indians do the greater 
part of the work. He sent twenty-one shiploads of Indians to the islands 
to be sold as slaves, estimated by Zumarraga to be more than eleven 
thousand. The same Guzman, as Governor of Panuco, had devastated 
that land. It was from that post that he had been elevated to the presi- 
dency of the Audiencia. One Indian was literally crucified, and others 
hanged and killed. 


Ha habido espajiol de diabdlico espiritu, que de uno tengo relacién, que 
puso a un sejior en la cruz con tres clavos como a Cristo, porque no le daban 
tanto oro como le pedia, y desta manera otras crueldades dioclecianas: hay 
otro que matdé y ahorcé indios porque no le daban la que pedia para sf: 
sobre ello fui a hablar al presidente y no hizo caso ni se entendié en cosa 
alguna que toque a indios, aunque vea que los matan.!® 


Indians were required to transport heavy loads of maize, wood and coal 


for long, fatiguing distances. Pregnant women and children were pressed 
into the same service. One hundred and thirteen died as a result.?¢ 


18 Ibid., II, 197. 19 Tbid., II, 227. 
20 Jbid., II, 228. 
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The Audiencia not only mistreated the Indians, but also the Bishop- 
elect and the missionaries as well, because they defended the natives. 
The president threatened to exile Zumarraga to the Azores, along with 
other clerics. He vilified the old Franciscan and had read to him such 
abominable charges against the missionaries that the saintly and sturdy 
administrator would not commit them to writing in the letter to the 
Emperor. Guzman’s abominations were unprintable. He had said he 
would hang Zumarraga, if he did not cease defending the Indians. To 
all of this, the old Franciscan reacted with the determination of one 
ready to lay down his life for the Indians. 


. .. que aunque me costase la vida, no pensaba desistirme dello, ni dejar 


amparar y defender y desagraviar los indios, pues tanto convenfa al servicio 
de Dios y de V. M.”1 


Zumarraga rightly urged, therefore, that the Emperor remove 
Guzman, together with the diabolical oidores, Matienzo and Delgadillo, 
and that all of them be fittingly punished. He called for a new Audiencia. 
Unless this were done, the finest laws in the world would be useless. The 
axe had to fall on the root of the evil, the Audiencia itself. 

He insisted unhesitatingly that a stop be put to the ruin of the prov- 


ince of Panuco, which Guzman mercilessly governed as an absentee 
landlord, maltreating Indians and causing their deaths. 

He laid stress on the necessity of punishing those who mistreated 
the Indians, specifying what he had in mind as mistreatment. He 
mentioned as examples the taking of an Indian’s wife or the appropria- 
tion of an Indian’s daughter or sister by Spaniards and keeping them 
indefinitely. There was the practice of inciting dogs to attack Indians, 
beating and cuffing them, not to say killing them. Some Spaniards 
seemed to think this was no crime. Zumarraga branded all these things 
as criminal, and indicated that they happened too often. These com- 
plaints were made to the Emperor years before the Breve Relacién was 
written by Las Casas, who repeated them along with other extreme cases 
in his detailed indictment of Spanish atrocities. 

If there ever was a down-to-earth approach to the just and humane 
treatment of the Indians, from the point of view of concreteness and 
detail, it is to be found in the lengthy letter of Zumarraga of August 27, 
1529, directed to the Emperor. For his pains and those of the missionaries, 
the civil authorities meted out to them a systematic persecution worthy 
of Herod and Diocletian.” 


21 Tbid., II, 224—225. 
22 Ibid., II, 239. 
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In addition, Zumarraga had to journey to Spain against his will to 
clear himself. In the end, he triumphed; his enemies failed miserably 
and were brought to book. A handful of wilful men damaged the good 
work of the missionaries and Spaniards interested in the betterment of 
New Spain and in the civilization and christianization of the Indians. 
Fortunately, their government was short-lived, lasting less than two 
years. 

The new or second Audiencia was a magnificent contrast to the first. 
The four new oidores, selected by the Bishop of Badajoz, president of 
the Audiencia of Valladolid in Spain were: Ceynos, Salmerén, Maldonado 
and Quiroga. Spain had reason to be proud of every one of them. Shortly 
afterwards, the Emperor-King Charles selected a viceroy for New Spain 
in the person of Antonio de Mendoza, who arrived in November of 1535. 
He was an experienced diplomat, a statesman, a man of vision and 
integrity. He has left his mark in history as one of Spain’s best viceroys, 
a ruler of high caliber, who ‘‘advocated by word and deed a more tran- 
quil and kindly policy towards the natives.’’** Until his actual arrival, 
the temporary president of the Audiencia was Bishop Sebastian Ramirez 
de Fuenleal, a Dominican, experienced in the Audiencia of Santo Do- 
mingo. He did not reach Mexico until September 23, 1531. The four 


oidores had all arrived by January 9, 1531. Icazbalceta says that once 
the first Audiencia had disappeared from the scene there was never 
even the slightest discord between Zumarraga and the government. 


Desde que desaparece la primera Audiencia no se vuelve a oir de la 
menor disordia entre el obispo y el gobierno.*4 
He attributes the rise of disputes in the preceding administration to the 
failure of the Crown to define more precisely the jurisdiction and faculties 
of the protectors of the Indians.?5 Be that as it may, precise laws alone 
do not ensure peaceful government. The ingredients of good will, fair- 
ness, sympathy and understanding frequently accomplish more than 
flawless laws. Zumarraga and the second Audiencia show this to be true, 
even prior to the arrival of Fuenleal and of Mendoza, the Viceroy. 

In suggesting Fr. Martin de Valencia, the Franciscan, and Fr. Do- 
mingo de Betanzos, the Dominican, in his letter of August 27, 1529, as 
the most suitable candidates for the office of Protector, Zumarraga at 
the same time recommended that more power and authority be attached 


23 Carlos E. Castafieda, Our Catholic Heritage in Texas, 7 vols. (Austin, 
Texas, 1936— +, oy 

 idid., I, 107. 

25 Ibid., I, 50. 
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to the office. The protector should have ample power; the authority to 
make, alter and abrogate ordinances, and to choose reliable persons as 
justices of the peace for Indians, with the authority to try criminal and 
civil cases, 

. .. Se les de muy complido poder . . .; y que puedan hacer, afiadir y quitar 
ordenanzas como les pareciere, . . .; elija personas . .., que sean alcaldes de 
los indios y puedan determinar sus causas civiles y criminales... 

The recommendations were not put into effect. By a royal cédula, 
dated September 28, 1534, Zumdarraga was directed to transfer his 
obligations as protector of the Indians to the president of the Audiencia, 
who at that time was Fuenleal.”¢ 

The duties as protector of the Indians had weighed heavily on 
Zumarraga and he was happy to be relieved of them. To his fellow- 
friars, who — but for two exceptions — had stood solidly with him to 
a man in the battle for the Indians, he was grateful. He was grateful, 
too, to his closest friend, Fray Domingo de Betanzos, who laid the 
foundation of the Dominican province in New Spain, and who supported 
Zumarraga wholeheartedly. All of them had constituted a unison of 
voices pleading for the natives. Above that chorus, there had been a 
voice louder than all the rest. It had been that of his own conscience, 
which had given no respite until the appearance of the second Audiencia. 

On March 28, 1531, months before repairing to Spain, Zumarraga 
had written two letters, one to the Empress-Queen, “‘A la C. C. Mag. de 
la Emperatriz e Reina, Ntra. Sra.,’’?” and the other to the president of 
the Council of the Indies. To the Queen, he frankly said that whatever 
the future held in store for him, he was certain of one thing; no pain 
could come to him from either the Crown or private citizens that could 
equal his joy at the dismissal of the old Audiencia and the arrival of the 
new. This change in administration he hailed as the redemption of the 
land. To the Council of the Indies he expressed himself as ready to answer 
for his words and deeds. If he was guilty he was humbly prepared to 
accept any punishment inflicted upon him. He would be glad to make 
an open confession, for his conscience was clear. He had nothing to hide, 
nothing of which to be ashamed. This was language that could come 
only from a man of integrity.** 


26 Otra Real Cédula de S. M. fecha en Valencia en 28 de Septiembre de 
1534, para que el ILLMo. Sr. Obispo de Mexico entregue todas las provisiones 
que tiene de Protector de los indios al Presidente de esta Nueva Espafia, y 
que no use de ellas. Ibid., IV, 72. 

27 Tbid., II, 277. 

28 Jbid., II, 277—280. 


25 ~=+Franciscan Studies. 1958 
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Another event brought Zumarraga great joy. The Blessed Virgin had 
appeared to Juan Diego in December of 1531 and she left the impress 
of her image on his Indian mantle. A procession had formed in Mexico 
City on December 26, 1531, for the transfer of the original image to its 
first hermitage at Tepeyac.*® This was but a few months before he left 
for Spain. Since that time, revolutions have wrought their destruction 
in the land of the Aztecs but the mantle with its image remains, and the 
shrine on Tepeyac hill continues to draw hundred of thousands each 
year. 

Immediately prior to his sailing for Spain a significant meeting 
took place, on May 1, 1532, attended by Fuenleal, Zumarraga, the four 
oidores and eight missionaries — four of them Franciscans and four 
Dominicans. This is probably the first meeting of a mixed group of 
religious and Spanish officials on the mainland held to discuss Indian 
problems and recommend an adequate Indian policy. Their recommenda- 
tions have generally been ignored, as well as the influence they must 
have exercised in working out the Indian policy in general. Zumarraga 
carried the proposals of the meeting to the Crown when he went to 
Spain to defend himself against the notorious Delgadillo, at which time 
he defended also a more humane and Christian policy towards the In- 
dians. 

A portion of the minutes of the meeting, most significant as affecting 
Indian policy, should be considered. The junta declared that the Indians 
were able and capable human beings, who loved the Catholic Faith, 
had borne supernatural fruit and would continue to do so. They were 
suited for mechanical and agricultural acitivities. The junta added that 
the women were industrious and devoted to the principles of the Catholic 
Faith. 

In a concise manner these men pointed out the crux in the social 
and economic administration. They recommended that the Crown make 
grants of land and Indians only to those who had conquered the land 
and the settlers who came to found homes in New Spain, with a special 
eye to the merits of the individuals concerned. Those absenting them- 
selves without permission from the lands granted them should lose their 
rights. 


29 Mariano Cuevas, S. J., in Estudio sobre Fray Juan de Zumdrvaga 
(Mexico, 1950), No. 2, Year 7, July-September (Numero extraordinario de 
los Anales de la Provincia del Santo Evangelio), 36; Jesus Garcia Gutierrez, 
Ibid., 75, mentions the existence of 48 unimpeachable documents between 
1531 and 1648 to substantiate this event. 

30 Mariano Cuevas, S. J., Historia de la Iglesia en Mexico, 4 vols. (Mexico, 
1921), I, 428. 
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While in Spain, during which time he was vindicated and finally 
consecrated, Zumarraga busied himself assembling materials and helpers 
for his Indians, to whom he would shortly return. It required three ships 
to transport what he had gathered. He managed to win six women to 
the cause of instructing the Indian maidens. “A number of Sisters of 
the Third Order Regular accompanied the Poor Clares from Salamanca 
under the personal care of the wife of Cortés in 1530.’’8! The six women 
brought by Bishop Zumarraga constituted an important addition to 
the growing band of Spanish nuns devoted to the development of the 
talents and abilities of Indians maidens. The Bishop induced thirty 
artisans and their families to come to New Spain to labor among the 
natives and teach them their trades by example. 

Important as supplies were, the old Franciscan Bishop stressed the 
value of personnel in advancing the conversion and civilizing of the 
Indians. A letter he wrote to the Viceroy Mendoza in 1536 shows how 
seriously concerned he was about getting more missionaries. He was 
exploring means to pay for the passage of those willing to come. He 
begged the Viceroy for financial aid. If he were unable to meet the 
expense entirely, then he proposed that the Bishops contribute pro- 
portionately to the cause. If this sum of money raised were insufficient, 
as a last resort, he suggested that the tribute paid by one village of 
Indians be set asside, each year, and that it be used for this purpose 
alone. 


...y suplico a V. Sria. que sobre esto de enviar aca religiosos cargue la 

mano para con S. M. los sefiores del Consejo Real de las Indias, que sine 
ipsis factum est nihil, y si las necesidades de S. M. son tan grandes como a 
todos consta, y seria gran razon que todos le sirvamos con cuanto tenemos, 
soy de parecer, 0 que obispos hagamos lo que pudieremos para pagar el 
pasaje de los religiosos que vienen a cada didécesi; o que por ser nuestra 
posibilidad poca, seria buen corregimiento, que cada afio con los tributos 
de un pueblo de indios se pagasen los fletes dellos, y estos tributos estuviesen 
para esto diputados, y no se empleasen en otra cosa.. .** 
It is to be noted that Zumarraga did not suggest levying a tribute but 
only that the tribute already exacted be used for passage money for 
missionaries, without whom he said he could do nothing. In respect to 
Indian tribute, he had succeeded previously in getting it lowered. 
“,. obtuvo el sefior Zumarraga en Espajia la moderacién de los tribu- 
oe... 7 

31 Rt. Rev. Juan Zumarraga, The Doctrina Breve, ed. Rev. Zephyr 
Englehardt, O.F.M., and Stephen H. Horgan (New York, 1928), 14. 

82 Icazbalceta, op. cit., II1, 93—94. 


33 Tbid., I, 121. Cf. Apéndice al Diccionario universal de historia y de 
geografia, ed., Manuel Orozco y Berra, 3 vols. (Mexico, 1856), III, 1131. 


25* 
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There has been much discussion about the exaction of tribute from 
the Indians, their being made to work in the mines and in the cultivation 
of the fields and other burdens imposed on them by the encomenderos. 
The first Bishop deserves high commendation for his success in bettering 
the lot of the Indians on all these points. 

...al V. Zumarraga se debié la primera reduccion estos onerosisimos 
tributos, que en los dos siglos siguientes llegaron a una cantidad insignificante 
por cabeza; asi como se le debio también la exencion del trabajo de las minas, 
de la siembra de caiia y de otros penosfsimos con que los nedfitos eran 
oprimidos por los encomenderos.™ 

Long before the Spaniards arrived, the custom of using Indians as 
beasts of burden, to carry heavy loads upon their backs, was well 
established. Those used were known as tamemes or carriers. There were 
no beasts of burden in New Spain prior to the conquest. Had there 
been, they still would have availed but little, for the Indians knew no- 
thing about the wheel. In order to better the lot of the carriers, Zumarraga 
urged the introduction of beasts of burden, asses in particular, ... in 
large numbers, so that the natives might acquire them.* 

After the conquest, there were two general classes of Indian slaves; 
those taken in war and those that were obtained through bartering or 
were bought outright, “los de guerra y los de rescate.’’ A prisoner of 
war was not enslaved merely because he was captured. If, after capture, 
Indians revolted, or if they broke the peace agreed upon, they could be 
enslaved. As for those who were bought, they were part of the ancient 
slave system obtaining among the Indians themselves. They had slavery 
before the advent of the Spaniards. The conquistadores bought them 
from their Indian masters. On August 2, 1530, the Crown struck for the 
unconditional abolition of both types of slavery. There was to be no 
slavery of any kind or for any reason. The power to make slaves was to 
cease without exception. Anyone violating this surprise order of the 
Crown was to suffer the loss of all his temporal goods. This radical 
order, like the New Laws of 1542, was the result of the inability to curb 
abuses effectively by milder means. This law, which antedates Las Casas, 
Icazbalceta quotes from the Cedulario de Puga as follows: 


ninguna persona seosada de tomar en guerra ni fuera de ella ningun 
indio por esclavo, ni tenerle por tal con titulo de que le hubo en guerra justa, 


34 Apéndice al Diccionario universal de historia y de geografia, III, 1131. 

35 Carlos E. Castaiieda, Fray Juan de Zumdrraga and Indian Policy in 
New Spain Reprinted from The Americas, Volume V, January, 1949, Num- 
ber 3 (Washington, D. C.). 

36 Icazbalceta, op. cit., I, 218. 
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ni por rescate, ni por compra, ni trueque, ni por otro titulo ni causa alguna 
aunque sea de los indios que los mismos naturales de las dichas Indias, 
Islas y Tierra Firme tenfan o tienen o tuvieren entre si por esclavos, so pena 
que el que lo contraric hiciere, por primera vez incurra en perdimiento de 
todos sus bienes.3? 

This order of the Crown, which was thenceforth to be law, was, 
like many others, not enforced. The question of Indian slavery, which 
could have ended definitely then and there, was allowed to go un- 
checked. Zumarraga spoke his mind on both types of slavery to Viceroy 
Mendoza, who sought his advice. He fearlessly told the Viceroy what 
had been his consistent viewpoint on the matter, explaining he knew no 
reason, human or divine, why he should change it. 

Two questions were put to Zumarraga on the issue of slavery. Was it 
just to indulge in the Indian slave system as practiced under the native 
regime, that is, the purchase, sale, barter and exchange of Indian slaves? 
To this, Zumarraga replied that he knew of no law, divine or natural, 
positive or human, civil or ecclesiastical, whereby the natives were justly 
reduced to slavery. 


Acerca de las dudas propuestas, e que V Sria. manda que diga mi parecer, 
yo no tengo otro del siempre he tenido, y ni sé autoridad, ni razén ni ejemplo 
en contrario, y si la oviere, estaré sujeto a la correcién y mejor parecer. 

Y cuanto a la primer dubda, si es justo que se hagan esclavos de rescate 
en esta tierra, digo que hasta agora yo no sé ley divina, natural, ni postiva, 
ni humana, eclesiastica ni cevil [sic], por donde estos naturales desta tierra, 
segun su condicion, sean al presente asi hechos esclavos y pierdan la libertad, 
vebus stantibus ut nunc, &c.;.. .38 


To the second question: Should there be enslavement by war, Zumarraga 
replied that if he were in authority, there would be none. He would 
exonerate the war slaves. He would prohibit war from being made 
against the Indians who did not first make war against the Spaniards. 
He said the only good war was that of the conquest of souls, through 
missionaries sent out as Christ sent the Apostles and disciples. Slowly 
the missionaries would penetrate among the Indians, build churches 
and win them bit by bit. He was against a sudden intrusion. 


A la segunda dubda, si se haran esclavos de guerra, digo que si tuviese 
poder haria que no se pudiesen hacer, y esto seria excusando y aun vedando 
hacer guerra a los indios que no nos la hacen, y nunca han entendido ni aun 
quiza oido de la fe, y creyendo que la buena guerra o conquista seria la de 
las almas, enviando religiosos a ellos, como Cristo envié sus apostoles y 

37 Icazbalceta, op. cit., I, 120. 

88 Jbid., III, go—or. 
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discipulos, de paz, que poco a poco penetrasen sus tierras y moradas yendo 
edificando iglesias, y no entrando de golpe entre ellos. . .*® 


The thorniest problem in the Spanish economic and social organiza- 
tion of New Spain in the days of Zumarraga was that of the encomienda. 
In this connection two terms are generally used: repartimiento and 
encomienda. The former referred to the Indians given in the first in- 
stance to the Spaniards after they had conquered a province; the latter, 
connoted the entrusting (encomendar) anew to another person of In- 
dians that had previously been apportioned. In time the terms reparti- 
miento and encomienda came to be synonymous. 


Por vepartiy se entendia dar la primera vez los indios a los espafioles 
cuando se conquistaba una provincia encomendar era conceder de nuevo a 
otra persona los que, habiendo sido antes repartidos, quedaban después 
vacos por cualquier motivo; mas con el tiempo vinieron a ser sinédnimos 
ambos términos.*° 


“As early as 1509 the Crown had established that the encomienda 
might not be inherited, but was to escheat to the Crown upon the death 
of its holder.’’* This ruling was not consistently enforced. By a cédula 
of June 20, 1523, the Crown prohibited encomiendas in New Spain. It 
ordered Cortés to revoke any such rights that he may have granted or 
established for himself or anyone else in the land. 


En Espajia continuaba la aversion a los repartimientos y no tardé Cortés 
en hallarse aqui con una cédula real dada en Valladolid a 20 de junio de 1523, 
en que se le prohibia repartir o encomendar indios y se le mandaba que 
si habia hecho algunas de esas mercedes, las revocase.** 


On this point also, the best known authority on the subject in 
English says: 


... the Crown itself, in the instructions issued to the visitador Ponce de 
Leon, had recognized the injustice and hardship of leaving the widows and 
children of deceased encomenderos destitute, and gave him permission to 
make such disposition of titles as seemed prudent. The practice of allowing 
widows and children to inherit was further legalized (in Cuba, at least) by 
cedulas of 1528, 1529 and 1532. The first Audiencia, on the other hand, had 
been instructed to incorporate in the Crown all encomiendas which should 
become vacant upon the death of their holders. The second Audiencia 
reversed this procedure... The Council of the Indies now legalized the 
matter generally. It was the royal will, stated the famous Ley de Sucesion 


8° Ibid., III, 91. In a note on page 90, the editor says that this letter to 
the Viceroy is undated but probably belongs to the year 1536. 

#° Ibid., I, 213. 

41 Lesley Byrd Simpson, The Encomienda in New Spain (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, 1950), 114. 

42 Icazbalceta, op. cit., 212—213. 
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of 1536, that the encomenderos should settle permanently in their encomien- 
das — which they would do the more readily if they knew that upon their 
death their widows and children would be provided for... 

The Law of 1536 was clearly encouragement to the encomenderos to look 
upon their titles as proved, at least for two “‘lives’’. There is certainly no 
hint that the Council was contemplating the drastic Article 35 of the New 
Laws of 1542 which incorporated all encomiendas in the Crown at the death 
of their holders. It is easy to see why the vacillation of the Crown in this and 
other matters was one of the most trying aspects of all government of the 
Indies.** 

This brings us to the New Laws. They were the result of a meeting 
held at the home of Pedro Gutierrez de Leon, near San Pedro. Cardinal 
Loaysa, a Dominican friar and the President of he Council, was present. 
Present, too, were Fuenleal, who had been temporarily president of the 
Audiencia of Mexico, Las Casas, and a number of others. The object 
of the New Laws was the abolition of the encomienda system, and 
Indian slavery in all its forms. There was no new idea in the pseudo New 
Laws. What they attempted had been attempted before. They were 
rather a reiteration of previous laws on the question of general Indian 
policy, succinctly and forcefully presented. The Emperor signed his 
name to them at Barcelona on November 20, 1542, and emendations 
were made on June 4 of the following year. The result of the New Laws, 
had they been put into effect rigorously, would have been to deprive 
most Spaniards of their livelihood. ‘La ejecucién completa de las Leyes 
quitaba los medios de subsistencia a la mayor parte de los espafioles.’”’" 

Francisco Tello de Sandoval, the Archbishop of Toledo, was sent to 
Mexico to put the laws into effect. The Spaniards knew the purpose of 
his visit before his arrival. To show their profound opposition to the New 
Laws, it was even proposed to meet Sandoval dressed in mourning but 
the plan was abandoned through the prudent action of the Viceroy. 
Sandoval soon became aware of the strong feeling that prevailed and he 
admits he feared sedition. Zumarraga, always a prudent man, came to 
his aid by proposing to the Spaniards, who were in a rebellious mood, 
that Archbishop Sandoval would clarify the whole issue in a sermon, 
on the Feast of the Annunciation. He thus succeeded in restoring a 
measure of calm. Mendoza and Zumarraga, whose influence was great, 
proposed that a commission of the provincials of the three orders of 
Franciscans, Dominicans and Augustinians be sent to Spain to plead 
the cause of New Spain before the Emperor himself. Accordingly, Fray 


e <i m, op. cit., I14—II5. 
Dales 


44 Icazbalceta, op. cit., I, 239. 
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Juan de San Roman, an Augustinian ; Fray Francisco de Soto, a Francis- 
can, and Fray Domingo de la Cruz, a Dominican, each with a companion, 
set out from Mexico on June 17, 1544. They found the Emperor in 
Flanders. The Franciscan provincial took ill and had to remain in 
Seville. 

The New Laws, which had been mainly the work of Las Casas 
“Obra habian sido de fray Bartolomé de Las Casas, si no en todo, a lo 
menos en su mayor parte,”* did not result in open rebellion in New 
Spain, due to the timely intervention of Zumarraga, who had diplomati- 
cally avoided the tragedy through his advize to Sandoval. 


Acudié en su ayuda el sefior Zumarraga, que nunca dejaba de intervenir 
cuando se trataba de poner paz, y esforzé las razones del visitador.“ 


In Peru, where the laws were put into effect, the result was the death 
of many, including that of the viceroy. In Central America, where an 
Audiencia was set up to facilitate the execution of the laws, the president, 
a man of Las Casas’ own choice, loudly remonstrated against the im- 
practical nature of the laws to Las Casas himself, who, after an uprising, 
had to abandon his bishopric, which he later resigned.*” 

It is interesting to note that Simpson says of Las Casas: 


Long after most of the abuses which he attacked had been greatly 
modified by more humane laws and easier economic conditions, and after 
the encomienda had been reduced from a thin disguise for slavery into 
something like a social system, Las Casas was still attacking it as if nothing 
had changed since the dreadful days of Cuba and Espajiola.*® 

In regard to the statement of Professor Hanke that Las Casas and 
his New Laws set in motion a revolutionary change in American Society 
comparable to that of Copernicus in the astronomical sphere,* Simpson 
adds that Professor Hanke is inclined to give more weight to Las Casas 
than the circumstances seem to guarantee and that as to Las Casas and 
Copernicus having created similar revolutions, this is a ‘‘somewhat 
unexpected asseveration.’’® 

Zumarraga, who recommended that the Indians be placed in perpet- 
ual encomienda, has been severely and unjustly criticized because of 
the abuses of the encomenderos. He did not mean by it that the enco- 
mienda system itself was to be retained in perpetuity. What he recom- 
mended was something quite different. It had become customary to 


“5 Ibid., I, 245. 46 Ibid., I, 241. 47 Tbid., I, 246. 

yi Simpson, op. cit., 49. 

49 Lewis Hanke, Bartolomé de Las Casas (The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 
1951), 33- 

50 Simpson, op. cit., 193, Nn. 6. 
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assign Indians to different encomiendas as needed. Zumdrraga pointed 
out that if the same Indians remained under one and only one during 
the time they were put in trust and were required to work for him alone, 
the encomendero would be inclined to take better care of his Indians. 
If an encomendero had Indians for but a brief period only, he was 
inclined to work them to the limit during the time he had them, so as 
to get the most out of them. Whereas, if they were in perpetual encomien- 
da, that is, under one encomendero only, the Indians would receive 
much better treatment. 

... viendo que cada dia les mudan sefiores, no tienen sosiego ni amor, 
ni quieren servir a quien los tienen encomendados, por guardar lo que tienen 
para otro senor que les dan otro dia.. .51 

Zumarraga was also opposed to a double income for Spaniards at 
the expense of the Crown. If a person held an encomienda, then, accord- 
ing to Zumarraga, he should not be on the imperial payroll also, and 
vice versa.® 

As time goes on, Zumarraga will grow in stature, for his many 
beneficient labors among the Indians. Though he has been misunderstood, 
his name bids fair to endure, increasing in favor. “It would be difficult 
to name a more important figure in the early history of New Spain than 
Bishop Zumarraga.’’®* This is particularly true as regards Indian policy. 

He has been accused of destroying idols, paintings and manuscripts. 
How many idols did he destroy ? No one knows. Nor can any reasonable 
person have expected him to spend his time preserving them. That he 
destroyed paintings and manuscripts cannot be substantiated. Torque- 
mada has been the only one of his contemporaries to have accused him 
of it.54 

Consistent with his genuine desire to improve the condition of the 
Indians, Zumarraga’s introduction of the printing press into Mexico 
and the New World should not be overlooked. Besides contracting for 
the first printers, he financially aided the first publications. Of the 
fourteen works printed between 1539 and 1548, ten were ordered by 
him.® The oldest complete book printed in America that is extant today 
is the Doctrina Breve compiled by Bishop Zumarraga and published at 
his expense in the City of Mexico, on June 14, 1544. From a printer’s 


51 Tcazbalceta, op. cit., II, 234. 

52 Tbid., II, 235. 

53 Simpson, op. cit., 214. 

54 Fr. Fidel de J. Chauvet, O.F.M., Fray Juan de Zumdrraga, O.F.M. 
(Mexico, 1948), 297. 
55 Chauvet, op. cit., 298. 
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viewpoint, the makeup of the book is marvelous. It illustrates the zeal 
of the Bishop in bringing Christianity and civilization to the natives of 
Mexico.* 

Zumarraga strongly advocated the translation of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures into the native languages, an argument fully in accord with the 
position of the Catholic Church.5? 

He founded the first college of higher studies in America, that of 
Santa Cruz at Tlaltelolco, within walking distance of Mexico City, 
officially and solemnly opened on January 6, 1536,5* a hundred years 
before Harvard opened its doors. He fostered education for both Indian 
boys and girls, and many schools had been built alongside the churches 
and monasteries, before the formal opening of this college. He helped to 
plan the University of Mexico, founded in 1551. 

Zumarraga built hospitals, the most notable of which was that of 
Amor Dei, for the care of syphilitics. He attached enough importance 
to the development of the silk industry that he requested the coming 
of moriscos from Granada to undertake teaching the Indians how to go 
about the work. 

It would be unfair to close without giving an inkling of his tremen- 
dous energy in administering spiritually to the Indians. That, after all, 
was his prime purpose in being in the Indies. In a letter to the Emperor, 
dated May 30, 1548 (he died on June 3, 1548), he stated that he had 
confirmed for forty consecutive days and that over four hundred thou- 
sand had been confirmed. His friends had said that it would be the death 
of him. 

On May 24, he was taken quite ill. A short time previously he had 
spent four days confirming in a place called Tepelaoztoc. The number 
confirmed: 14,000! It is to be wondered whether any other bishop in the 
entire world, from apostolic times on down through the centuries of the 
Christian era, has equalled him in the number of his confirmations. 

Zumarraga, made an archbishop prior to his death, had accomplished 
much in the eighteen years he had labored in the New World. He was 
now an octogenarian. In dying, he called for his bosom friend, the 
saintly Dominican friar, Fray Domingo de Betanzos, his confessor and 
counsellor, in whose arms he died. After almost twenty years of fruitful 


56 Zumarraga, The Doctrina Breve, 14—16. 

57 Robert Ricard, La Conquista Espiritual de México (Mexico, 1947), 
150, N. 102. 

58 Francisco Borgia Steck, O.F. i El Primer Colegio de América, Santa 
Cruz de Tlaltelolco (Mexico, 1944), 1 
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labor in distant Mexico, where he had been a true father to the Indians 
for whom he constantly pleaded, he died, as one author tells us: 


... primer arzobispo de nuestra metropolitana de México, fundador de 
su iglesia y padre amorosisimo de los indios . . .*4 


CHAPTER VII 


CONCLUSION 


The conquest of Granada by the Catholic Kings, Ferdinand and 
Isabella, dealt a hard blow to Mohammedanism, which was as powerful 
a foe of Christian civilization in that day as Communism is to the whole 
world in our times. It signalled the end of the power of the infidel in 
southwestern Europe. It was the climax of a relentless struggle between 
the Cross and the Crescent that dated back almost eight hundred years. 
The hordes of Mohammed had swept across Spain and beyond the 
Pyrenees into southern France. Its whirlwind advance had been checked 
by Charles Martel at the Battle of Poitiers in 732. From that date, the 
Islamic forces began to recede. The tug of war continued until Catholic 
Spain reconquered its last foot of soil from the invader whose ancestors 
had poured into the country from across the Strait of Gibraltar cen- 
turies before. 

But Europe was not entirely free of Mohammedanism by the ultimate 
victory of Spain. The Turks had become followers of Mohammed and 
Constantinople had fallen to their prowess in 1453. Slowly, they edged 
into southeastern Europe, remaining a constant menace to European 
Christians. Mohammedan power still held in its possession all of northern 
Africa. Wittingly or otherwise, the progress of the Moslem, from its 
inception, took the form of a pincers movement. The left jaw of the 
pincers was turned back by Spain; the right jaw kept moving from the 
Bosporus Straits inward along the eastern reaches of the main continent 
of Europe. The area occupied by the Mohammedans was in the shape 
of their own symbol, the crescent, whose base was in northern Africa 
and whose two horns extended upwards at both ends of southern Europe. 
Spain’s victory in Granada did not crush the power of Mohammedanism 
completely, but did shear the crescent of one of its horns. This achieve- 
ment brought rejoicing as far away as Merrie England. Henry VII, the 
Catholic sovereign of Catholic England, ordered public thanksgiving to 
be offered in his realm, which was devoted to the Faith. 


61 Apéndice al Diccionario universal de historia y de geografia, III, 1130. 
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Prior to the conquest of Granada, Spain was a divided country: part 
Moorish, and part Christian, with one part hostile to the other. It was 
the Korea of its day. Like a house divided, Spain could not endure in 
that sad predicament. With the fall of Granada the Catholic Kings had 
taken the first long step in safeguarding the unity of Christian Spain. 
The conquered Moors, a minority, were given honorable and generous 
terms under which they continued to live as Moors in that Christian land. 

Hardly had the enervating, ten-year Moorish War been concluded 
when Isabella consented to aid Christopher Columbus in his daring 
adventure. Like the Queen, Columbus too was a person of deep Faith. 
Divine Providence used them both as instruments in bringing the Faith 
which they prized to a countless number of natives across the seas, 
where idolatry was rife and human sacrifice was taking a heavy toll of 
native human life. 

Queen Isabella was faced with the necessity of making a tremendous 
decision. It was her Kingdom of Castile that had sponsored Columbus, 
the unforgettable mariner. She was the Queen of the new lands discov- 
ered. As sovereign she would have to decide on the policy to be pursued 
in respect to the natives of the New World. New territories were being 
discovered daily along the shores of western Africa and its inhabitants were 
being sold into slavery. Not only were the African Negroes committed 
to slavery without a qualm, but captives of war, regardless of color or 
creed, were likewise generally considered slaves to be bought and sold. 
Slavery was not an uncommon practice. Columbus himself did not think 
it amiss to sell the natives of the New World into slavery. His view was 
the prevailing one of those days. It was the trend of the times; no one 
was shocked by the action of Columbus. Normally, in accordance with 
the spirit of the times, it seemed that the Indians would be doomed to 
servitude. 

Fortunately for the Indians, it was Queen Isabella who reigned in 
Castile. First and foremost, it is to her that the Indians are indebted for 
the humane policy adopted towards them. It was Isabella, the Catholic, 
who decreed that the lowly people of the New World were not to be 
enslaved. She forbade their enslavement. More than that, she ordered 
that they be civilized and Christianized. This Indian policy is contained 
in the codicil of her last will and testament, her final official act, which 
was dictated for she no longer had strength to write. The highest authori- 
ty in the realm of Castile had acted officially and forcefully in behalf of 
the least in the kingdom, at any rate the most defenseless, the latest and 
newest addition to the kingdom, Although she could hardly have been 
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expected in a few brief years to have plotted a precise course of action, 
she did, however, set the general direction to be followed, much to the 
dismay of many. For in acting as she did, Queen Isabella broke an 
established tradition of enslavement. 

Spanish policy toward the natives fell within her jurisdiction. The 
conversion of the natives was a spiritual matter on which she consulted 
Alexander VI, who had become Pope the same year of the New World’s 
discovery. Isabella was willing to recognize his authority in matters 
pertaining to the soul of the natives. In May of 1493, Alexander VI, 
issued a number of bulls in rapid succession detailing aspects pertinent 
to the conversion of the natives, in all of which Queen Isabella readily 
acquiesced, as was her wont in matters strictly spiritual. The Pope 
reminded the Queen that in virtue of the sacrament of Baptism she had 
an obligation, as all Catholics, to exert energies toward the conversion 
of the natives. Since she was Queen her obligation was commensurate 
with her position of influence and authority. Here is a point too often 
lost sight of by many historians. 

It was thus Spanish Indian policy in America began to be laid. 
Insofar as the policy was authorized in Spain and administered by 
Spaniards it was Spanish. But the underlying principles were in conso- 
nance with the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount. To the extent that 
these principles were Christian, and not given to purely administrative 
matters, the policy of the Crown transcended the confines of Spain and 
was universally applicable and wholesome. It was the Queen of Faith 
who knew her mind that established the basis of a kindly, humane and 
just Indian policy. She was strengthened and encouraged in her con- 
victions by the fervent and learned Cardinal Ximénez, the Fran¢iscan 
friar, whom the Queen brought out of the obscurity of monastic life into 
the council halls of Spain. He, too, was wholeheartedly interested in 
both the spiritual and the material welfare of the natives. That distance 
and the human frailties of Spanish officials and settlers alike too often 
failed to carry out this humane policy is no fault of the Queen or her 
successors. 

It is unfair of Reginald Merton, it seems to the writer, for him to 
affirm that neither the Queen nor the Cardinal had any concern for the 
Indians except for their souls, that the corporal welfare of the natives 
meant little or nothing in their scale of Spanish values. The Queen’s 
vital concern in the corporal welfare of the natives is forcefully evidenced 
in her adamant stand in defense of their freedom, in her declaration that 
as her free vassals they were to be treated as human beings. The Cardinal’s 
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similar concern is obvious in the Jeronymite mission which he sent to 
better the lot of the natives. The mission dealt explicitly with the material 
improvement of the Indians. 


The overall policy of Spain toward the Indians as found in laws, 
cédulas and ordinances demonstrates a ready willingness on the part of 
the Crown to be just and fair to its subjects overseas. That there were 
faults and failings, some of grave consequences, cannot be gainsaid. But 
no one can reasonably contend that Spain’s laws were not generally 
good and sound. That they were not always put into execution does not 
constitute a devastating argument against Spanish Indian policy, so 
excellently conceived. It is a tribute to Spain that there is general 
agreement that her laws regulating the Indies were good. Solorzano, 
Ots Capdequi and Antonio Zinny are agreed, as many others, that 
Spain’s Indian policy was reasonably and fairly grounded. 


In the course of this study we have tried to show the absence of a 
sound basis for the many criticisms leveled against Spain and her rulers. 
The Crown, while exacting a sternly just policy of the encomenderos, 
made exceptions in its own favor and opened the door to abuses, some 
say. Others charge that the Indians ought to have been left free to roam 
at will, unmolested and unrestrained by the Crown. Had no restraint 
of any kind been applied there could have been no civilization nor any 
Christianization of the natives. These twin objectives, the basis of 
Spanish Indian policy made reasonable restraints inescapable to effect 
the ends desired. Restraints are justifiable for the preservation of any 
organized and ordered society. The Spanish Crown had no recourse but 
to subject the natives to the rule of law, if Spanish colonization was to 
take root, or if any kind of development was to be realized. 


Still others would blame the Crown for having successfully Christian- 
ized the natives. They seem to evince a sense of regret that the Indians 
were brought within the fold of Christianity. This school of thought 
would have preferred that the natives linger in the darkness of idolatry 
and paganism. Their preference is paganism in the sacred but misun- 
derstood sense of liberty and freedom. If the doctrine of Christ, the 
Light of the world, has no meaning, then such a stand is understandable. 


Another school of thought has attempted to leave the impression 
that Christianity did violence to the consciences of the pagans. The 
pagans should have been allowed to follow their own bents and whims, 
whether morally right or wrong. What right had anyone to impose a 
new law upon them, or any law for that matter, they ask. On the surface, 
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this type of reasoning appears plausible. But the fact of birth, in which 
the newly born has absolutely no choice, imposes inescapable obligations. 

The work of the missionaries was to uproot what was evil in the light 
of Christianity. It was much more than that, however, in a broader 
sense. The mission of these educated and saintly men was to propagate 
Christianity and reorganize native society to correspond to the higher 
Christian order. They were not destroyers; they were builders. They 
recognized that paganism had its values, that pagans were not thorough- 
ly vicious. The approach of the missionaries was sound. They knew only 
too well that the supernatural work, which was their prime mission, was 
to be built upon the natural, which they could hardly destroy entirely, 
if they were to build upon it. We have tried to show that it was the 
missionaries who insisted that the Indians were human beings, made to 
the image and likeness of God, the same as every other mortal; that it 
was the missionaries who accepted the natives as their brothers, realizing 
that all men have a common Father in heaven; that it was the missionaries 
who defended the Indians, declaring that they had souls, minds, in- 
tellects; that they had feelings, emotions and sentiments and were as 
human as other men and were not to be maltreated; that it was the 
missionaries who sought to direct the Indians, with all their God-given 
gifts, into channels that would elevate them above their pagan level; 
that it was the missionaries who urged the building of schools and hospi- 
tals, who introduced the printing press and had the first books published; 
that it was the missionaries who educated the natives, and did it so 
well, that within a single generation of their coming, they were in- 
tellectually equipped to teach their own people and even the sons of 
Spaniards. We have shown that it was the missionaries who won the 
affection and regard of the Indians. An acquaintance with the apostolic 
labors of Motolinfa, Sahagiin and Zumarraga reveals that they, like so 
many other hundreds of missionaries, did not content themselves with 
drawing up regulations to be enforced by others on behalf of the Indians. 
They were missionaries who went down among the Indians and lived 
their simple life, teaching them by example as well as precept. They 
stayed with the Indians and did not abandon them when the going 
became difficult. There is ample proof that the missionaries were beloved 
by the Indians, and this alone speaks volumes in their favor. The 
missionaries attracted the natives freely to the Catholic Faith. 

The civilizing influences of the Spaniards are inestimable. They 
brought the natives a knowledge of the arch and the wheel; they taught 
them the alphabet ; they enriched their lives by bringing them domesticat- 
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ed animals and beasts of burden; they added a rich variety of foods to 
the fertile fields of the New World; and they instructed the peoples of 
the Americas in the arts and sciences. 

Spanish Indian policy was an enlightened one, we have tried to show, 
despite all the bitter critism levelled against it. Revolutions in the 
independent period have overturned social and economic institutions 
time and again. But the Church, the work of the missionaries, still 
survives. The Christian Faith took a ferm hold in the domains once 
tuled by Spain. This is Spain’s glory. Spain lost her colonies, but her 
one-time empire has retained the richest pearl of the Spanish crown, the 
Catholic Faith. The language of the conquistadores is spoken still in the 
lands they wrested from paganism. Evidences of Spanish culture and 
civilization endure to this day wherever Spaniards trod, reminders of 
the sincerity of the spiritual and cultural conquest. The Christian heritage 
of Spain lives on in spite of all the critics of Spain. 
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